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Reviewi 


Bread Weight Law 

ie) 

The lawyer of a baker, who sent 30 
18-0z loaves of bread to market labeled 
as weighing 20 oz each, failed to con- 
vince the Vermont supreme court that 
the baker could not be constitutionally 
convicted under the local bread weight 
law. (State vs. Gladstone, 22 Atl. 2d, 
490.) 

The Vermont statutes require food 
containers to specify the quantity by 
count or weight, subject to reasonable 
variation prescribed by the state direc- 
tor of standards. The director has pre- 
scribed permissible variations ranging 
from 4 oz deficiency and 1 oz excess 
for loaves of less than 1 lb to 1%, oz 
deficiency and 21% oz excess on loaves 
weighing more than 2 lbs and less than 
3 lbs. The regulations provide that they 
apply only to individual loaves and that 
six or more loaves available for joint 
weighing must equal the marked weight, 
and that “there is no tolerance or allow- 
ance for whatever in 
average weight.” 


any deficiency 

The court disregarded, as being unsup- 
ported by factual proof, a contention 
made on behalf of the defendant baker, 
that the statute and administrative regu- 
lations just mentioned are unreasonable 
because of practical difficulties and waste- 
ful expense that would result from a 
closer approximation than that observed 
by defendant. 


Unfair Competition 

° 

A Colorado baker 
injunction against competitors, enjoin- 
ing them from giving their products, ex- 
cepting samples, to retailers or consum- 
ers, without compensation; from adver- 
tising, offering, giving or selling any 
article or product, to any merchant or 
consumer, without compensation; induc- 
ing or attempting to induce merchants 


was awarded an 


In I94I 


O survey of a receding year’s events, with a 
view to profiting by its mistakes, can be com- 
plete unless it takes into account what the country’s 
courts have decided in cases arising in one’s own 


particular industry. 


Many different cases involv- 


ing bakers came before state and federal courts 


during the past year. 


Conclusions of the most 


important cases are summarized herewith. 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


to purchase the defendants’ products by 
giving them quantities of merchandise, 
etc. (Marx Baking Co. vs. Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., 117 Pac. 2d, 1007.) 
The Colorado supreme court said that 
the evidence in the case showed that the 
“defendants entered 
planned, intensive campaign, using near- 
‘tricks of the 
trade’ to break into the market in the 
territory served by competitors.” The 
court referred to the testimony of one 
grocer who stated that the sales man- 
ager of one of the defendants offered 
to give him 100 loaves of bread to intro- 
duce his bread, saying that the sky was 
the limit as a means of getting the 
bread introduced in the local market. 


Trade-Mark Decision 
fe) 


Three factors entered into a decision 
as to whether or not the 


upon a carefully 


ly all of the common 


owner of a 
registered trade-mark, “Honey-Krust,” 
as a bread brand, was entitled to enjoin 
use by a competitor of the name, “Hon- 
E-Krust.” Those factors were (1) That 
those names were used by other bakers 
in different parts of the country. (2) 
That the wrappers unlike in 
their general appearance as to guard 
against deception of buyers. (3) “Hon- 
E-Krust” was sold in the particular ter- 
ritory before “Honey Krust” was sold 
there. (Grocers Baking Co. vs. Sigler, 
40 Fed. Supp. 149, decided by the United 
States district court, western district of 
Kentucky.) | 


The controversy was limited to the 


were so 


right of defendant, owner of a bakery 
route in Henderson County, Ky., to sell 
“Hon-E-Krust” bread, made by an In- 
diana baking company, in competition 
with plaintiff's product, which is “bred 
in Old Kentucky.” The court guardedly 


noted that there was no contest between 
the two baking companies as to rights 
outside the particular county. 

The court remarked that there was no 
showing that any customers had been 
deceived as to the source of manufacture 
of “Hon-E-Krust” bread, despite the 
identity of sound when the two names 
are pronounced. The court said: “It is 
possible that in the sale of certain prod- 
ucts this oneness of sound would be im- 
portant and permit deception and fraud 
both upon the [competing] producer and 
the purchaser and user of the article. 
Such might be case in motor oils or gaso- 
line or in goods sold in bulk such as 
sugar, flour, salt and the like. . . . No 
such result could follow in the case of 
a wrapped loaf of bread whose very ap- 
pearance is definitely and obviously en- 
tirely different.” 

In holding that there was no infringe- 
ment of plaintiff's rights, on the inde- 
pendent ground that defendant sold 
“Hon-E-Krust” bread in Henderson 
County two years before plaintiff at- 
tempted to market its “Honey Krust” 
there, the court pointed out that the first 
user of a trade-mark, although registered, 
does not acquire exclusive rights against 
one who is the first user of the same or 
a similar trade-mark in particular terri- 
tory. On this point the opinion recog- 
nizes that the originator of a registered 
trade-mark has a right to its protection, 
not only in territory where it is present- 
ly used, but also in territory to which 
his business will naturally extend in the 
course of normal trade, especially as 
against a competitor who, in bad faith, 
attempts to anticipate such expansion. 
But here there was nothing to show 
bad faith on defendant’s part or that 
he should have foreseen that plaintiff’s 
business would expand to Henderson 
County. 


ng the Law for the Baker 


Disease Transmission 

1@) 

In a Massachusetts case, it was as- 
sumed that plaintiffs, husband and wife 
contracted paratyphoid “B” through eat- 
ing cream puffs that had been handled 
by a bakery employee who had _ that 
disease latently. Because .the plaintiffs 
failed to prove that either the employee 
or the baker knew, or had reason to 
know, that the employee was infected, the 
Massachusetts judicial court 
decided that their suit for damages was 
properly dismissed. (Johnson vs. Stod- 
dard, 37 N.E. 2d, 505.) 

Plaintiffs attempted to recover upon 
a theory that there had been a violation 
of the Massachusetts statute, which for- 
bids use of contaminated ingredients in 
baking. But there was no evidence that 
the infected employee had anything to 
do with mixing the ingredients of the 
cream puffs or in their baking, or that 
any of the ingredients were unwhole- 
some. The court said: 


supreme 


“The operation of the statite is limited 
to the use of materials in the manufac- 
ture of bakery products. It does not 
govern the handling of the finished prod- 
uct. . . . The statute carries a penalty 
for its infraction and like all criminal 
statutes must be strictly construed. . . . 
The burden was upon the plaintiffs to 
show that the ingredients used by the 
defendant did not comply with the stat- 
ute. This burden 
tained.” 


has not been sus- 


Broken Contracts 
fe) 


Where a baker failed to perform a 
contract to buy flour from a wholesale 
merchant—not the miller—the California 
supreme court wrestled with the question 
as to how damages should be measured. 
(Rice vs. Schmid, 115 Pac. 2d, 498.) 
Plaintiff merchant claimed $13,251.79 


(Continued on page 62.) 
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Good flour in your shop is the most inexpensive 
form of profit insurance. 

More bakers every week are discovering the prof- 
it possibilities in King Midas Flour. Its depend- 
able uniformity saves needless trouble and expense 
in the bake shop—and the delicious wheaty flavor 


it gives to your baking builds the steady, profitable 











repeat business which is the foundation of success- 
ful bakery operation. 

Your King Midas representative offers a com- 
plete line milled to supply every need of the quality 
baker. From snowy white flour to darkest rye, each 
type is milled to meet the most exacting demands 


of the bakery trade. 


-_KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
§f GOOD WHEAT ;eyGo0D FlovR @3C00D BAKING 
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Enrichment 
Reaches Its 
First Birthday 


e Enrichment’s Birth and Development 


Occupy News Headlines in 1941—Bread 
and Flour Standards Share Spotlight 


@ By Mitton B. KIHLstRUM 
News Editor of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Nineteen hundred forty-one will be en- 
tered on the pages of the history of the 
breadstuffs industry as the year of the 
great enrichment adventure, the year 
when the industry at last came to grips 
with the problem of new standards and 
definitions for bread and flour, and as 
the year of greatly increased government 
control over the trade. 

Enrichment entered into most of the 
news headlines during the year, with en- 
riched flour and bread making their first 
official appearance on Jan. 29. It was 
on that date that the National Research 
Council’s Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion announced that the new bread and 
flour would be called “enriched” and that 
it would “contain thiamin (vitamin B,), 
iron and nicotinic acid in amounts corre- 
sponding to or even greater than those 
in stone-ground flour from high quality 
wheat.” 

Although enrichment has a birth rec- 
ord showing Jan. 29 as its official natal 
day, there are many who claim its real 
birthday as March 5, the day of the 
huge conference of bakers, millers and 
nutritionists in Chicago where plans were 
laid to ballyhoo the advent of the new- 
comer. The meeting took place under 
the joint sponsorship of the American 
Bakers Association, the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America and the Millers 
National Federation. Approximately 800 
persons attended the confab, and after 
all the speeches had been made, it was 
found that: 

1. Groundwork had been laid for a 
projected “V-Day” celebration to stir 
public consciousness of the enrichment 
program, described at the meeting as 
the greatest event in the breadstuffs in- 
dustry in 50 years. 

2. Paul Cornell, an advertising and 
publicity man of wide experience, had 
been appointed director of a general 
program to arouse public interest, with 
emphasis on co-ordinating and stimulat- 
ing efforts of various government agen- 
cies in Washington that had announced 
intentions of getting behind the program. 

If March 5 is conceded to be the birth- 
day of enrichment, then May 27 becomes 
its baptismal day, for on that day some 
500 or more butchers and bakers, gro- 
cers and gourmets journeyed to Wash- 
ington, where, it had been announced, 
President Roosevelt himself would as- 
sume godfather duties of the new being. 

But world events stole the newspaper 
headlines, although a few millers and 
many of the larger bakeries throughout 
the country, and some grocery chains op- 
erating their own bakeries, followed the 


advice of the program’s leaders and 
placed large ads in the city dailies tell- 
ing of their part in the enrichment cam- 
paign. 

For the most part, those who attended 
the National Nutrition Conference in 
Washington heard three days of round 
table discussions, conferences and _in- 
spirational public meetings, after which 
a lofty set of resolutions were adopted, 
and duly transmitted to the White House, 
where they have since apparently reposed 
without any positive, affirmative action. 

At the Boston convention of the bak- 
ing industry held in October, consensus 
seemed to be that after 10 months of 
enriched promotion: 

1. About one third of the nation’s 
bread was enriched. 

2. There was considerable variation 
between sections, with enrichment in the 
South, where most needed, being only 
about 10%. 

3. There had been a trend away from 
enrichment by bakers, probably due to 
disappointment over earlier unfilled ex- 
pectations of huge sales increases and 
advances in other baking costs. 

4. About 45% of the general public 
was consciously buying enriched bread 
for its greater nutritional values. 

5. There was a huge educational job 
still confronting the industry requiring 
education of bakery salesmen, grocers 
and the general public. 

6. The enrichment program had done 
much to increase the prestige of bread 
in the minds of nutritionists and with 
the newer knowledge recently discovered, 
enriched bread could be regarded as a 
“protective” food. 

Enrichment has perhaps more than its 
share of growing pains. One of its se- 
verest setbacks is the ruling of the Food 
and Drug Administration that enriched 
flour and bread must conform to the 
so-called dietary food standards and 
therefore require special labeling. The 
regulations under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act provide that a food is mis- 
branded “if it purports to be or is rep- 
resented for special dietary uses, unless 
its label bears such information concern- 
ing its vitamin, mineral and other dietary 
properties as the administrator deter- 
mines to be, and by regulations pre- 
scribes as, necessary in order fully to 
inform purchasers as to its value for 
such uses.” 

The regulations as promulgated by the 
Federal Security Administrator Nov. 18, 
1941, become effective May 18, 1942. 

Both the American Bakers Association 
and the Millers National Federation have 


opposed the broadness of the definition 
of “special dietary uses,” and the specific 
idea of applying the regulations to the 
enriched product where no express diet- 
ary claims are made. 

Enrichment suffered from the unap- 
pealing words “nicotinic acid.” Recent- 
ly, “niacin” and “niacin-amide,” respec- 
tively, for nicotinic acid and nicotinic 
acid amide have been recommended to 
Federal Security Administrator McNutt 
and Dr. W. G. Campbell, Food and 
Drug Commiszioner, by the National Re- 
search Council and it is expected that 
these two synonyms for the two enrich- 
ment ingredients will be officially de- 
clared legal nomenclature within a short 
time. 

Nonsufficient funds also plagued the 
movement, and on Dec. 81, the miller- 
baker headquarters for enriched bread 
and flour promotion closed with its $60,- 
000 fund spent. The office, in Washing- 
ton, was in charge of Paul Cornell and 
Gerard P. Kirk. 

Enrichment was ballyhooed on a va- 
riety of fronts, ranging from a dignified 
acceptance by the American Medical As- 
sociation to an all-out embrace by the 
heretofore whole-wheat-preaching Physi- 
cal Culture magazine (now published as 
Beauty & Health). Bakery trade asso- 
ciations plugged the product at every 
opportunity, trade magazines gave will- 
ing assistance and many of the leading 
bakers and millers in the country joined 
in wholeheartedly. On June 18, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. began a series 
of broadcasts completed by Paul Cor- 
nell, featuring the national nutrition pro- 
gram. The 13 half hour shows were 
sponsored by the Women’s National 
Emergency Committee, made up of 28 
leaders in women’s clubs, organizations 
and women’s magazines throughout the 
United States. 

A resolution favoring enrichment for 
flour and bread only, with the possible 
exception of corn meal, was adopted by 
the National Research Council Commit- 
tee on Food and Nutrition on Oct. 1. 
The action was hailed by the American 
Bakers Association as applying the 
brakes to movements to adopt the name 
“enriched” for other kinds of foods, 
which have been regarded by many as 
likely to result in confusion of the con- 
sumer and impair effectiveness of the en- 
riched bread and enriched flour program. 

Further impetus will be given the 
movement by the community meetings 
being arranged by the newly formed state 
nutrition committees with industry and 
government representatives participating 
after the pattern of the successful con- 
ference recently held in Reading, Pa., 
sponsored by Maier’s Bakery. 

Following a series of committee and 
industry meetings, public hearings of 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
establish bread standards got under way 
in Washington July 7. By that time, 
the Committee on Food and Nutrition, 
which had been instrumental in deter- 
mining the original enrichment levels for 
bread and flour, had accumulated much 
additional information from research in 
regard to loss of vitamins in baking and 
toasting. Recommendations were sub- 
mitted to raise the thiamin, nicotinic acid 
and iron requirements of enriched bread 
so that the levels of these nutrients 
would more nearly approximate those 
found in whole wheat bread. The values 
proposed per pound of bread were for 
thiamin 1.1 mg., for nicotinic acid 10 
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——————————— 
“NIACIN” RECOMMENDED 


AS SYNONYM FOR 
NICOTINIC ACID 


WasuHincTon, D. C.—Niacin and 
niacin-amide, respectively, for nico- 
tinic acid and nicotinic acid amide 
have been recommended to Fed- 
eral Security Administrator McNutt 
and Dr. W. G, Campbell, food and 
drug commissioner, by the National 
Research Council, and it is expected 
that these synonyms for the two en- 
richment ingredients will be officially 
declared legal nomenclature within a 
short time. 

Dr. Robert F. Griggs, chairman 
of the division of biology and agri- 
culture of the council, who sent ques- 
tionnaires to the 35 members of the 
council’s committee on food and nu- 
trition seeking their suggestions for 
names of the two ingredients, advised 
Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, that a 
majority of the members had voted 
for the two niacin designations. There- 
upon he advised Mr. McNutt and 
Dr. Campbell, with the recommenda- 
tion that hereafter the repugnant name 
nicotinic acid be banished from the 
enrichment picture. 

Dr. Griggs, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Research Council, also re- 
quested the Council on Foods of the 
American Medical Association, to 
adopt the new names for general use 
hereafter. 





mg. and for iron 8 mg. The value for 
riboflavin was lowered from 0.8 mg. to 
0.6 mg., but instead of being an optional 
ingredient, inclusion of the vitamin was 
made a requirement. It is expected that 
the requirements for flour will be modi- 
fied later to conform with these revised 
requirements for bread. 

Following are the suggested levels of 
enrichment for bread as compared with 
the earlier recommendations: 


ORIGINAL PROPOSAL 
Required: 
Thiamine, 1 mg minimum to 4 maximum, 
Nicotinic acid, 4 mg min, to 16 max, 
iron, 4 mg min, to 16 max, 
Optional: 
Riboflavin, 0.8 min, to 3.2 max. 
Vitamin D, 160 min, to 640 max., U.S.P. 
units, 
Calcium, 333 min. to 1,333 mg. 
PROPOSED LEVELS 
Required: 
Th.amine, 1.1 mg min, to 2.2 max, 
Nicotinic acid, 10 mg min, to 20 max. 
Iron, 8 mg min, to 16 max. 
Riboflavin, 0.6 mg min. to 1.2 max. 


Optional; 

Vitamin D, 150 min, to 600 max., U.S.P. 

units. 

Calcium, 200 mg min, to 1,200 max. 

The standards as now proposed in- 
clude only one standard under the name 
enriched, that is, a standard for products 
carrying the name “enriched bread,” “en- 
riched rolls,’ or “enriched buns.” This 
standard as proposed provides that the 
required and optional ingredients shall 
be the same as for regular white bread, 
white rolls and white buns, except as 
to the required and optional vitamins 
and minerals, permissible use of the 
darker enriched flours and wheat germ, 
and permissible use of more milk fat 
and nonfat solids than are permitted in 
white bread, plain white bread, rolls or 
buns. Thus, if this standard becomes 
effective in its proposed form, as just 
outlined, bakers can thereafter use the 
name “enriched bread,” “enriched rolls,” 


(Continued on page 73.) 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION GAIN IN 1941 
REPORTED BY MILLS 


—_—<—- 


Two Million Barrel Increase in Southwest Hikes Output 8%— 
Interior Mills Responsible—Northwest Production Slightly 
Higher With Minneapolis Gaining 


Flour production in both the North- 
west and Southwest was stepped up con- 
siderably in 1941, according to records 
compiled by THe Norruwestern MILLER. 

Southwestern mills chalked up a gain 
of nearly 8% in volume of production, 
milling approximately 2,000,000 bbls of 
flour more than in the year 1940, ac- 
cording to the Kansas City office of 
Tue Norruwestern MILER. 

The most notable increase was made 
by the group of 55 interior mills, which 
increased production by 1,200,000 bbls 
last year. The remaining 800,000 bbls 
increase was spread proportionately over 
the mills in the milling centers of Kan- 
sas City, Wichita and Salina. 

Approximately 1,000,000 bbls of flour 
more were milled in the Southwest dur- 
ing the second six months of 1941 than 
in the first six months’ period. There 
is no indication, however, of any great 
boom in the industry’s operations. The 
increase appears to have been spread out 
fairly evenly over the year. 

In the spring wheat mills of the North- 
west, total output during the year 
amounted to 15,273,708 bbls, a gain of 
2.4% over 1940, when 14,912,588 bbls 
were produced. Output in 1939 was 
figured at 15,399,737 bbls. 

Minneapolis mills were entirely re- 
sponsible for the gain, as mills outside 
of the center showed a decrease in out- 
put, although slight, amounting to less 
than 1%, according to preliminary re- 
ports. Outside mills reported a total 
production of 9,651,060 bbls, compared 
with 9,671,030 in 1940 and 9,840,293 in 
1939. 

Mills in Minneapolis turned out 381,- 
090 bbls more in 1941 than in the pre- 
ceding year, a gain of slightly over 7%. 
Production of Minneapolis mills was 
5,622,648 in 1941, compared with 5,241,- 
558 bbls in 1940 and 5,559,444 in 1939. 


—™s 


The following tables show details of 
production for the two sections: 


SOUTHWEST 





1941 1940 1939 
Kansas City. 6,828,009 6,212,670 7,246,117 
Wichita ..... 1,982,522 1,775,505 2,046,025 
Salina ...... 2,281,350 2,301,619 2,635,483 
55 interior 
milig ..cc- 15,292,204 14,034,377 13,067,602 
Totals .... 26,384,105 24,324,171 24,995,227 
NORTHWEST 
1941 1940 1939 
Minneapolis . 5,622,648 5,241,558 5,569,444 
Outside* . $9,651,060 9,671,030 9,840,293 





N. W. totals 15,273,708 14,912,588 15,399,737 
*Mills in Northwest outside of Minneap- 
olis. tSubject to revision. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUNNARD JOHNSON HEADS 
KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Gunnard A. John- 
son, vice president of Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., became president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Jan. 6 when his 
opponent, F. B. Clay, withdrew. John 
Stark, head of the Mid-Continent Grain 
Co., moves up to vice president, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Johnson. The contest of the 
election is between W. W. Fuller and 
E. E. Klecan for second vice president, 
which is tantamount to the presidency 
two years later. 

Mr. Johnson, in a statement issued at 
the first of the year, said little about 
the hardships of the grain business 
caused by governmental activities, rather 
confining himself to the fact that the 
grain trade is being recognized by the 
government as an_ essential medium 
through which to perform many of the 
activities carried on now by the AAA. 
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NAVY RECRUIT 
Earl Krankenberg, traffic manager for 
the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, 
has resigned and enlisted in the navy. 





Old Dobbin Due for a Comeback, 
But Wagons May Become Scarce 


With truck tires for home delivery ve- 
hicles barred for the duration of war, 
there is a strong possibility old dobbin 
will stage a comeback in America’s mo- 
torized cities. 

Companies that are planning even- 
tually to replace their delivery trucks 
with horses will have no difficulty get- 
ting animals, but there will be a shortage 
of wagons, according to Wayne Dins- 
more, secretary of the Horse and Mule 
Association of America. Mr, Dinsmore 
reports that many inquiries have been 
received as to the availability of horses 
to replace trucks. 

The effect of the tire and truck re- 
strictions will not be felt for about six 
months,- Mr. Dinsmore estimates, but 
at the end of that time, he predicts, there 
will be an increase in the value of horses 
and mules. ; 

“Fortunately this country has énough 
animals. to meet the nation’s needs, al- 
though the horse and mule population has 


been declining steadily for the last 30 
years. There are more than 14,000,000 
head on farms and in cities now,” he said. 

“However, only a few concerns are still 
manufacturing horse drawn vehicles,” 
Mr. Dinsmore continued, “and when the 
various companies start to make the 
change to horses they will find it difficult 
to obtain wagons of any type.” 

A light spring wagon with a 1,000-lb 
capacity will cost about $120, Mr. Dins- 
more said. Heavier wagons will run 
$20 to $50 more. It costs about 50c a 
day to feed, bed and shoe a horse. “These 
figures should appeal to some concerns 
that have:the expense of a fleet of deliv- 
ery trucks,” he said. 

The horse and mule market has re- 
mained steady for the last six months, 
according to Mr. Dinsmore. A pair of 
good farm chunks, horses standing about 
151% hands high and weighing around 
1,500 Ibs each, will bring close to $300, 
Mr. Dinsmore said. Big, choice draft 


horses are worth $600 a pair. A pair 
of good mules will bring $350 to $400. 
A light delivery horse suitable for city 
work is worth from $85 to $100, he said. 
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REVIVAL IN OATMEAL TRADE 

Lonvon, Enc.—There is a strong de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal, which 
for a time were very scarce. Now most 
of the grocers’ shops have good supplies 
and a large sack of Canadian rolled oats 
standing open in a grocer’s shop the 
other day, inviting purchases, was a 
welcome sight. 

With a view to forming a small re- 
serve of oats for emergency purposes, 
the Ministry of Food has set up Area 
Purchasing Offices in London, Liverpool, 
Bristol and Hull to deal with offers of 
oats by approved buyers. These stocks, 
it is understood, are to take the place of 
the reserve of imported oats available 
last season. It is explained that the in- 
tention of the ministry is to make this 
reserve supplemental to the normal stocks 
held by the approved buyers and with 
this end in view approved buyers are in- 
structed not to offer oats to the min- 
istry until they have covered their own 
requirements and built up their own 
adequate reserves. 

This means that the scheme creates 
an additional market both for growers 
and buyers, but buyers alone are eligible 
to make offers to the Area Purchasing 
officers, who will be in attendance at the 
principal grain markets to make contact 
with the approved buyers. 
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MILLFEED EXPORTS 
TO U. S. REGULATED 


Middlings From Western Wheat 
Affected by Order—Permits for 
Shipments Required 


Bran, 


Toronto, Ont.—Under date of Dec. 19 
the feed administrator at Ottawa gave 


notice that as from Dec. 1, 1941, exports” 


of millfeed from western wheat to Unit- 
ed States may be made on a specified 
basis of flour shipments for export. Per- 
mits for all such shipments will be re- 
quired and may be obtained from the ex- 
port permit branch of the department of 
trade and commerce at Ottawa. Mills 
participating in such trade must make 
fortnightly reports to Ottawa on their 
production of flour for export and on 
their shipments of same. 

The percentage of western millfeed 
production which may be exported to 
the United States will be subject to 
fortnightly adjustment and millers must 
not make forward sales in excess of their 
proper allowance for export nor for any 
period beyond 30 days. The December 
quota of millfeed which could be sold for 
export was fixed in this order at one- 
third of the total from flour sold for 
export and actually shipped within the 
required time limit. Of this total avail- 
able for export not more than 50% may 
be bran and 10% middlings. 

The official notice says that this ar- 
rangement has no application to exports 
of millfeed from Ontario winter wheat 
flour. 





WAR DEPARTMENT BANS INFORMATION 
ON CONTRACT AWARDS 


_ ox 
Results of Bids Submitted on Flour Purchased by U. S. Army 


Quartermaster Cannot Be Published in Future, According 
to Order Released on Dec. 29 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Due to a decision of the 
Department of War, made public Dec. 
29, there will be no more public informa- 
tion on contract awards by the depart- 
ment, including flour awards. 

For that reason, THe NorrHwesterN 
Mitter will be unable to publish any 
further information on the results of 
bids submitted on flour purchased by 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster. 

Whether the order will be modified 
later to exempt items of nonordnance 
nature, such as flour, is not known, but 
present restrictions against contract in- 
formation are such that inquiry regard- 
ing individual awards will not be an- 
swered. The U. S. Navy took similar 
action several months ago. 





GRAIN COMMISSION MEN 
GET A BREAK 

Cuicaco, ILt.—Grain commission 
men are finally getting a break from 
the government. Last week the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. was reported to 
have concluded a deal with a group 
of grain commission houses by which 
the latter will handle the details 
incident to the sale and movement 
of 1,000,000 bus of corn, sold to a 
wet corn processing company. Pre- 
viously, the CCC has been dealing di- 
rectly with processors and industries. 


It was explained that the contract de- 
tails constitute information of military 
value to the enemy. 

The only outstanding invitation for 
bids from the U. S. Quartermaster is 
one, which was due to be opened on Dec. 
29, amounting to 3,299 bbls, for shipment 
to eight different points. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





WHEAT IMPROVEMENT, INSECTS, 

TO BE DISCUSSED BY MILLERS 

Wheat improvement and the handling 
of mill infestation problems will be lead- 
ing topics at a meeting of District 1, 
Association of Operative Millers, sched- 
uled to be held at the Lassen Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas, at noon on Jan. 10. 
Speaker on the first subject will be Dr. 
John H. Parker, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association. George 
Wagner, entomologist for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, will discuss the prob- 
lems of his field. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SIEBEL CAKE COURSE SCHEDULED 

The Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, announces that its sixty-eighth 
two weeks’ cake course has been scheduled 
to open on March 30. This course covers 
instruction in the preparation of a wide 
variety of cake products, plus orna- 
menting and fundamental and advanced 
decorating. 
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Both rail and water carriers presented 
arguments to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in St. Louis this week in 
favor of increases in ‘freight and passen- 
ger rates. Shippers will be heard later 
in the week, and it is expected that oral 
arguments will start on Jan. 12. 

The ICC members conducting the hear- 
ing are Acting Chairman Clyde B. 
Aitchison, Charles D. Mahaffie and Wal- 
ter N. W. Splawn. 

The railroads are seeking a flat 10% 
increase over current rates. Their rep- 
resentatives told the commissioners that 
this was “absolutely essential” if the 
railroads are to continue to do their part 
in winning the war. It was stated that 
the need for handling war traffic without 
delay made a hearing on a flat percent- 
age increase necessary rather than a hear- 
ing on higher rates for specific commodi- 
ties. A commodity hearing would take 
too long, R. V. Fletcher, of Washington, 
D. C., president of the Association of 
American Railroads, asserted. 

Although there naturally has been no 
confirmation at the hearing, or other- 
wise officially, many business men frankly 
express the opinion that higher freight 
charges were a definite part of the “deal” 
when higher wages were awarded to rail- 
road employees several weeks ago. Be- 
cause of this belief, it is considered in- 
evitable that the ICC will authorize an 
increase in rates, probably by the end 
of January or early in February. The 
advance may not be as much as the 
10% requested by the carriers, however. 

In this connection, the Millers National 
Federation has pointed out that some 
unfilled contracts for flour have the fol- 
lowing clause checked: “F. O. B. carrier 
at shipping point. Freight charges (ba- 
sis carload freight rate in effect on the 
date of this contract) to be prepaid or 
allowed by seller.” 
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HEARING ON HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 
STARTS BEFORE ICC 


—<>——_. 


Both Rail and Water Carriers Ask Permission to Advance Charges 
—Shippers Believe Raise Inevitable—Millers 
National Federation Quoted 


In these cases, the miller is protected 
fully against increases of freight rates 
between date of sale and date of delivery 
and the burden of such increases falls 
upon the buyer. In effect, under this 
contract provision, any change of freight 
rate after date of sale is for the account 
of the buyer. 

Other millers have checked the “deliv- 
ered” option in the contract. In these 
cases the seller is required to pay the 
freight charges whatever they happen to 
be at the time the shipment is actually 
made. 

In a great many cases flour contracts 
covering sales were not checked as to 
either provision, especially on sales made 
more than 60 days ago. There is consid- 
erable doubt as to what the rights of 
the parties are in these instances. 

“As a practical manner,” the federa- 
tion continues, “many millers have 
enough tonnage on hand to cover their 
unfilled sales and to that extent they 
are protected against the rate increase 
regardless of which contract provision 
was checked, or whether neither was 
checked. On the other hand, country 
mills which operate on local wheat will 
be affected immediately by the forthcom- 
ing rate increase unless their contracts 
stipulate the first of the two alternative 
bases. This also applies to mills which 
are located at points where tonnage is 
not available. 

“There are other proposals of great 
importance to the milling industry which 
are being made in connection with the 
request for higher rates. These include 
the elimination of shipper’s right to 
route traffic, requiring the loading and 
unloading of cars on a seven-day week 
basis, cancellation of the average agree- 
ment, etc. There is no clear indication 
as to what will be done on these issues.” 





1942 Food Bill Is Expected 
to Reach Fifteen- Billion Mark 


New York, N. Y.—In a letter sent to 
all member companies, Paul S. Willis, 
president of the -Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, predicted that 
food sales would reach the $15,000,000,000 
mark in 1942, an advance of $2,225,000,- 
000 over last year. With the letter Mr. 
Willis sent a statistical summary of the 
position of the food industry as of Jan. 
1, 1942, and an analysis of the oppor- 
tunity which lies ahead for his member 
companies. Mr. Willis says: 

“The sale of grocery products during 
1941 exceeded 1940 by $1,400,000,000, 
reaehing a new high of. $12,750,000,000. 
The_new year offers the industry an-even 
greater opportunity for increased sales, 
The national income will probably set 
an all-time record of $100,000,000,000. 
The sale of grocery products may likely 
reach the huge figure of. $15,000,000,000. 

-“The war has brought many drastic 
ehanges to American industry as a whole. 
The number of consumer goods available 


to absorb the greatly expanded national 
income is being cut daily. Unless great 
care is taken, this situation may lead to 
serious inflation. 

“Using 1935-39 as an index base of 
100, the price of food now stands at 
113.1 as of Dec. 15, the latest available 
figures from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. ‘This increase represents a slow, 
steady rise in the price of food from the 
subnormal depression period from which 
the entire American economy is now re- 
covering. The figure-is about 25% be- 
low the 1929. figure and approximately 
73% below-the summer of 1920. Because 
management and government both clear- 
ly remetiber the inflationary food price 
spiral from-1917 to 1920, they are deter- 
mined such an unbridled rise will not 
occur again. 

“As an indication of the fact that food 
prices are dragging behind the rest of 
the national economy, it should be noted 
that the National Industrial Conference 


Board reports that the wages paid in 
manufacturing in September, 1939, aver- 
aged $24.70. Today, they average $40.05, 
an increase of 61%.- It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the retail food price 
figure of 113.1 is based on a 1935-39 ay- 
erage, while there is no comparable study 
of wages paid in industry for the same 
period. The wage increase. cited above 
is simply an indication and not a true 
comparison. ; 

“The same is true of.-the. increase in 
prices paid to the farmer. There has 
been an increase of 51% in the farm 
prices since 1939. Again this is an indi- 
cation and not a comparison with the 
retail food price index figure given above. 

“The expected increase in sales of $1,- 
400,000,000 will be distributed throughout 
the industry, small stores and large 
stores, independents and chains all en- 
joying gains over last year. The increase 
will be almost evenly distributed between 
independents and chains. Independent 
grocery and combination stores will in- 
crease their sales about $580,000,000 this 
year; chain grocery and combination 
stores about $600,000,000; specialty food 
stores, among which independents pre- 
dominate, $220,000,000. 

“According to A. C. Nielsen’s recent 
speech before the AGMA convention, 
over the past three years grocery store 
sales have risen less than one half the 
extent of the increase in consumer in- 
come. Specifically, grocery store sales 
have advanced 17%, as against a 36% 
increase in consumer income. During the 
last year, grocery volume has mounted 
12% as against a 20% rise in consumer 
income. 

“The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that the national income, as meas- 
ured by payments of money to individu- 
als, had risen to a yearly rate of $92,- 
000,000,000 in September of this year. 
This would break all records. For the 
first nine months of 1941, income pay- 
ments were $64,332,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 17% above the $54,998,000,000 for 
the same period last year. Estimated 
actual payments for the full 12 months 
of 1940 were $75,700,000,000. In 1929, a 
high record up to this time, they were 
$82,400,000,000. 

“According to Roy F. Hendrickson, 
administrator of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, food production in 1942 will 
be the largest in our country’s history. 
On top of a greatly increased domestic 
market, this country is pledged to meet 
about 25% of the British need for animal 
protein’ food. Mr. Hendrickson said that 
an average of $5,000,000 a day of lend- 
lease money will go for the purchase of 
lend-lease commodities during the next 
three months.” 


SSCS 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. 
HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 


Toronto, ONt.—The Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., kept open house on 
the afternoon of Dec. 31 in its of- : 

 fice’s in the Dominion’ Bank building, - 

"Toronto, to which ‘all members of the 

* flour: and ‘feed ‘trades and friends in 

* other businesses were invited. Buffet 
luncheon was served from | to 3 p.m. 
Attendance was large. Heads of 
other companies paid their respects 
to the Maple Leaf company by join- 
ing the throng of visitors. 
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SOUTHEAST MILLERS 
WILL MEET JAN. 13 


Conference Between Millers and Home Eco- 
nomic Nutritionists Will Feature Conven- 
tion at Louisville—All Millers Invited 
Lovisvitte, Ky.—The annual meeting 
of the Southeastern Millers Association 
will be held at the Brown Hotel here on 
Jan. 13. Major Charles S. Robinson, 
public relation officer for the Corps Area 
Quartermaster, Fort Hayes, Columbus, 
Ohio, will address the meeting, outlining 
some of the activities of the Quarter- 
master Corps, one of which is the feeding 

of 1,500,000 soldiers. 

The feature of the afternoon session 
will be a conference between millers and 
home economic nutritionists prominent in 
the states of Alabama, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Indiana. Miss See 
Rice, of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chi- 
cago, will be in charge of this part of 
the program. The purpose of the con- 
ference is to provide a friendly back- 
ground of understanding for millers and 
professional nutritionists to develop mu- 
tual co-operation for the promotion of 
enriched flour and soft wheat flour. 

Due to the broad aspects of the pro- 
gram, all millers, irrespective of member- 
ship, are invited to attend this educa- 
tional meeting as the guests of the South- 
eastern Millers Association. 


Soft Wheat Millers 
Postpone Gathering 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A mass meeting of 
soft wheat millers to consider problems 
of the industry in wartime, scheduled to 
be held here Jan. 14, has been indefinitely 
postponed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT PRICE 
REMAINS UNCHANGED 


Asking Price of Pooled Wheat Set at $1.30 
Bu, Chicago—Effective Through 
Jan. 14 





An official announcement by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. on Jan. 2 left the 
asking price of CCC pooled wheat un- 
changed at $1.30 bu on a Chicago basis. 
The price will remain in effect through 
Jan. 14, unless canceled by public notice. 

The CCC plan to sell 170,000,000 bus 
of 1939 and 1940 pooled wheat was orig- 
inally announced on Dec. 16. The wheat 
will be offered at the market price, but 
not less than 15c over the 1941 loan 
value at point of storage. 

Basic prices are to be announced regu- 
larly on the 14th and last days of each 
month. The corporation reserves the 
right to withdraw all offers of sales dur- 
ing any semimonthly period or to refuse 
the sale of wheat of certain localities or 
wheat stored in certain localities. 


| —SBREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NOVADEL-AGENE CORP. BUYS 
SUPERLITE; DROPS SUIT 


Sale of the patents, assets and good 
will of the Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas, 
to the Novadel-Agene Corp., Newark, 
N. J., has been announced. The patent 
infringement suit of the Novadel-Agene 
Corp. against the Superlite Co. has been 
discontinued. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATE HEARINGS FOR 
MILLING INDUSTRY NEAR 


—_—<>——_ 


Flour Millers and Allied Industries Are Requested to Suggest 
Names for 21-Man Advisory Committee to 
Make Recommendations 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor has moved much faster than was 
expected py the milling and related in- 
dustries in the matter of fixing a mini- 
mum wage for the trades. What was 
expected to come within a month or two 
—or possibly be submerged entirely by 
other more important war matters— 
popped suddenly upon the milling, grain, 
feed and rice industries the past week. 
Communications were sent to the trade 
groups representing these interests to 
suggest names for the 21l-man advisory 
industry committee which will recom- 
mend a wage rate after a public hearing. 

The notice was sent to. the Millers 
National Federation, the American Corn 
Millers Federation, the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, the Rice 
Millers Association, the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, and the 
National Grain Trade Council, each being 
asked to suggest members of their re- 
spective industries for appointment to 
the minimum wage committee, which will 
be composed of seven men each from the 
industry, labor and the public. 

While giving no assurance that two 
millers will be appointed to the commit- 
tee, J. B. Shaw, senior industry commit- 
tee advisor of the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration, requested Herman Fakler, the 
Millers National Federation Washington 
representative, to furnish the names of 
two men engaged actively in milling op- 
erations. Mr. Fakler also was requested 
to supply Mr. Shaw with the character 
of products his members manufacture, as 
well as the size and geographical dis- 
tribution of the mills. 

The wage committee will recommend 
a minimum wage not in excess of 40c an 
hour, “which the industry can pay with- 
out substantial curtailment of employ- 
ment,” and if approved by the Wage 
and Hour Administrator, such a labor 


rate will apply to the grain products 
industry. The milling industry already 
pays in excess of 40c an hour, the av- 
erage hourly wage for September, 1941, 
being 67.2c. 

The text of the definition of the grain 
products industry, as issued by the Wage 
and Hour Division, follows: 

“The term ‘grain products industry’ 
means the handling, warehousing and 
storing of grain, and the processing of 
grain or alfalfa into food products or 
feeds. It includes, but without limita- 
tion, the production of flour, prepared or 
blended flours, breakfast cereals, coffee 
substitutes, pearl barley, hominy flakes, 
grits, rice, meal, feeds and mixed feeds, 
including those made wholly or in part 
from such products as cottonseeds, soy- 
beans, or peanuts (but not the crushing 
of such products), except those made 
principally from meat products. It does 
not include the production of bakery 
products, such as bread, cakes, pastries 
and macaroni. 

“The definition of the grain products 
industry covers all the occupations in the 
industry which are necessary to the pro- 
duction of the products covered by the 
definition, including clerical, maintenance, 
shipping and se!ling occupations, and 
including the handling, warehousing and 
storing of grain, except where such op- 
erations are excluded under the ap- 
plicable provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Acts or where they are cov- 
ered by the definition of the Railroad 
Carrier Industry; and provided further 
that where an employee covered by this 
definition is employed during the same 
work week at two or more different min- 
imum rates of pay, he shall be paid the 
highest of such rates for such work 
week unless records concerning his em- 
ployment are kept by his employer in 
accordance with applicable regulations 
of the Wage and Hour Division.” 





CEREAL CHEMISTS DISCUSS MOLD AND 
ROPE PREVENTIVES 


—<})——~ 
Baking Industry Urged Inclusion of Preventives in Bread Stand- 
ards, Chemists Hear—Phosphated Flour 
Named as Alternative 


Considerable discussion of food and 
drug official objection to mold and rope 
preventives in bread standards fol- 
lowed a talk on the Federal Food and 
Drug Law by William A. Quinlan, gen- 
eral counsel of the American Bakers 
Association, at the Jan. 5 meeting of the 
Midwest Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. Mr. Quinlan pointed 
out that the baking industry has made 
a strong presentation of the case for in- 
clusion of mold and rope preventives 
in the list of ingredients permissible in 
bread. Final decision has not yet been 
~ made by the Food and Drug officials, 


but the attitude of the government wit- 
nesses at the bread standards hearings 
was unfavorable. 

In Mr. Quinlan’s opinion, there is no 
practical way in which these products 
could be used in bread should they be 
omitted from the standard ingredient 
list. Regardless of the label, anything 
that purports to be bread would have 
to conform to the standard. It was 
suggested from the floor that phosphated 
flour, as standardized under the food 
law, if used by bakers, could provide 
dough with % of 1% of monocalcium 
phosphate. Most phosphated flour to- 
day is soft wheat flour for home baking, 


but there is no reason why any typé 
of flour could not be phosphated. 

Prospects are that enriched bread and 
flour hearings would be reopened again, 
Mr. Quinlan said, to eliminate differences 
resulting from new data on human vita- 
min requirements, and to take care of a 
change of name for nicotinic acid. 

The baker cannot dodge responsibility 
for adequate vitamin content of enriched 
bread, Mr. Quinlan said, and as evidence 
of good faith, ought to have consistent 
laboratory checks on an enriched loaf. 

On May 18, the special dietary labels 
will become effective for enriched prod- 
ucts, and Mr. Quinlan repeated the stand- 
ard statement that will meet this re- 
quirement. 

The section voted to invest its emer- 
gency backlog fund in war bonds. Pre- 
liminary details of arrangements for the 
national convention in Chicago next May 
were discussed. 


BREAD If THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERAL BANK REPORTS 
INCREASED FARM SALES 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Improved farm 
conditions in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico have resulted in 
larger numbers of land sales in those 
four states by the Federal Land Bank at 
Wichita, according to C. G. Shull, presi- 
dent. He reported approximately 2,500 
sales for 1941 for more than $7,000,000. 
Exact figures are not yet available. 

This is an excess of almost 900 farm 
sales by the bank over 1940, when 1,648 
farms were sold. The farms had pre- 
viously been foreclosed by the land 
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WELL KNOWN GRAIN MAN 
AIDS IN RAIDS 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Pilot Officer E. 
W. Pierce, well known in Winnipeg, 
New York and London grain trade 
circles, was reported by London au- 
thorities last week to have played an 
important part in the recent raids 
on two Norwegian islands. Mr. Pierce 
was a member of the staff of K. B. 
Stoddart and Co., Winnipeg, from the 
autumn of 1939 until July, 1940, and 
represented his firm on the trading 
floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
during the time. He entered the R. 
C.A.F. in July, 1940, and in January, 
1941, he received his wings at Mac- 
Leod, Alta., and went overseas in 
March. 





bank. Mr. Shull said that the land 
bank is discouraging a boom in land 
values at this time by refusing to ex- 
tend credit above what a farmer can 
normally be expected to repay. 

Drouth and depression upset calcula- 
tions of the bank in the 1930's, he said, 
but the government is once more getting 
the land back into the hands of private 
owners. 
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ERIE BAKERS RAISE PRICES 
Eriz, Pa.—Bakers in the Erie and ad- 
joining districts have advanced the price 
of bread Ic per loaf, making the popular 
sized loaf lle. Weight remains 
changed at 18 to 20 oz. 


un- 





Fate of Pacific Flour Cargoes 
Worries Western Canada Trade 


Vancouver, B. C.—One of the most 
difficult problems which has faced wes- 
tern Canadian flour exporters in a long 
period has arisen over flour put afloat 
for ports in the Orient just prior to the 
war and which has since been diverted 
or lost. 

Exporters here have held several meet- 
ings during the past week on the mat- 
ter but so far have been unable to reach 
any satisfactory conclusion. It is learned 
that nearly half a dozen ships carrying 
Canadian flour were en route to the 
Orient when Japan launched her treach- 
erous attack on United States posses- 
sions. 

One of these ships was reported to 
have been carrying a record shipment of 
flour from this port, estimated over 
7,000 tons. The flour was for discharge 
at Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila. Af- 
ter several false reports regarding the 
ship’s position were dissipated, nothing 
further was learned as to whether she had 
reached a safe port or was destroyed 
by the enemy. 

In addition it is known that at least 
two freighters carrying Canadian flour 
have turned back to American ports and 
two more have returned here to dis- 
charge their cargoes again. In the mean- 
time naval secrecy involving ships’ move- 
ments in the Pacific makes it impossible 
for the flour shippers to find out the 
whereabouts of other ships which were 
loaded here. Most of these were Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

Much of the trouble in regard to these 
undelivered shipments arises out of the 


fact that part of the flour was shipped 
against documents which shift owner- 
ship to the consignee but some of the 
flour still belongs to Canadian mills. 

While all of the flour is insured, the 
mills cannot make claims until it is 
definitely proven that the cargoes have 
either fallen into enemy hands or have 
been sunk. Those. ships which were 
forced to discharge their freight at vari- 
ous ports around the Pacific create an- 
other problem, one of disposing of the 
flour at that particular port at the best 
possible price. 

In the event of any flour definitely 
known to have fallen into Japanese 
hands or sunk, it is quite probable that 
Canadian shippers will be able to make 
their cla‘ms to the Custodian of Enemy 
Property here who has more than enough 
Japanese assets seized to pay for the 
flour lost. 

Besides all this flour there are large 
quantities of export flour being dis- 
charged here from ships which were or- 
dered back and also shipments waiting 
on docks here for shipment. No figures 
have been given out as to the amount 
of this flour but it is understood to be 
considerable. 

Most of the flour lying on local docks 
is export grade and unless some outlet 
is found for this in world markets, which 
would mean clearance around through 
the Atlantic, the flour may have to be 
sent back to the prairie mills to be re- 
blended. There are some stores of pat- 
ent grades on the docks and this may 
be sold to some of the chain-baking es- 
tablishments here. 
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* MONTANAN WINS NATIONAL 








Above at the left: Peterson’s rolling ranch in the foot- 
hills of Bitter Root Valley, east of Victor, Mont., where he 


owns and has under lease 3,000 acres. 


shows Peterson with his hands full of wheat. 


The center picture 


Beyond him 


can be seen part of six-foot sheaves of unthreshed grain which 


HO grew the best wheat in the 
\ \ United States last year? 


The answer is a farmer named 
L. E. Peterson, of Victor, Mont., ac- 
cording to the decision of the judges 
at the International Grain and Hay Show 
held in Chicago Nov. 29 to Dec. 6, who 
awarded Peterson the newly-established 
Philip W. Pillsbury prize for the best 


1941 wheat grown in the United States. 

The new national wheat king, who has 
often won high honors with his grain, 
won the Pillsbury prize with a hard red 
winter wheat known as “Turkey Red,” 
which weighed 66.5 lbs per measured 
bushel. He took first place with his oats 
in 1924, 1925 and 1930. In 1940 Peter- 
son’s white spring wheat won first place, 


WHEAT KING AWARD AT CHICAGO GRAIN SHOW * 


contain some of the same prize-winning wheat, samples 
that did not go to the Chicago show. Above at the right: 
Here is Peterson in the kitchen of his home with the cup 
won at the grain show in Chicago, 1924, 1925 and for per- 


manent possession in 1930. He won the trophy for his oats. 





his white winter wheat second place, and 
his six-rowed barley second place at the 
Chicago show. 

Mr. Pillsbury, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, estab- 
lished the prize for, the best United 
States wheat in 1941 in order to fur- 
ther the improvement of wheat. 

Peterson was invited to go to Chicago 


as the guest of the donor to receive the 
award, a huge urn-like trophy and a 
cash prize of $50 for the sample of 
wheat exhibited. 

A reserve Pillsbury award was given 
to George Hofman, Iliff, Colo., who ex- 
hibited a hard spring wheat of the 
“Reward” variety. Hofman’s_ wheat 
tested 66.2 lbs per bushel. 





WHEAT, FLOUR IMPORTS BY 
BRAZIL DECLINE IN 1940 


Toronto, Ont.—In a report on the 
trade of Brazil in 1940 by the Canadian 
Commercial Attaché in Rio de Janeiro 
it is stated that total imports of wheat 
in the year amounted to 857,937 tons, 
compared with 966,835 tons in 1939. 

The decrease is due to measures 
adopted by the Brazilian government to 
reduce imports of wheat and increase the 
use of local wheat and substitutes. Al- 
most all the wheat imported in 1940 came 
from Argentina, that country supplying 
850,774 tons. Small quantities came from 
the United States, Chile and Uruguay. 
Apparently, Canada had no share in 
wheat shipments to Brazil. 

Imports of flour into Braz‘l in 1940 
declined even more heavily than wheat. 
The figure was 18,029 tons compared with 
33,738 in 1939. Argentina was the main 
supplier shipping 9,625 tons and the 
United States was second with 6,486 tons. 
Of the remainder, Uruguay supplied 
1,831 tons and Canada 87 tons. The 
latter figure compares with 175 tons in 
1939. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUCKWHEAT SUPPLIES SCARCE 

Buckwheat supplies are extremely 
scarce, and flour quotations can be made 
only as millers are able to buy an occa- 
sional “clean out” car of grain, Blodgett’s 
bulletin says. Flour buyers who covered 
requirements on the earlier crop move- 
ment did so at costs far below current 
replacement values. Canda has no sur- 
plus buckwheat grain to offer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
A. A. HEILE RE-ELECTED 
CinciInNATI, Ou10o.—Albert A. Heile, 
vice president and treasurer of the Cin- 
cinnati Hay & Grain Co., was elected 
president of the Cincinnati Board of 
Trade for the third consecutive term, at 


the annual election of the organization 
meeting of the board of directors. Others 
chosen are George A. Nieman, of Nie- 
man & Nieman, flour and grain mer- 
chants, vice president; W. J. O’Connell, 
of Cleveland Grain Co., second vice 
president; Herbert H. Mueller, secre- 
tary, and R. E. Rife, treasurer. Direc- 
tors include Fred Dorsel, Roger Drackett, 
L. R. Rodenberg and Mr. O’Connell, be- 
sides 10 holdover directors. 
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MINNESOTA ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN MEETING JAN. 14 


The Minnesota Flour Mill Accountants 
Association has scheduled a meeting for 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 14, in room 
118, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. Din- 
ner will be served at 6 o’clock. 

F. A. Smith, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, will present a re- 
view of a flour mill accounting manual 
now being prepared by the federation 
through co-operation of the several flour 





mill accountants’ associations. Adoption 
of proposed by-laws for the Minnesota 
association also will be considered. 

Associates as well as members of the 
association have been invited to attend 
the Jan. 14 meeting. 
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ARMY QUARTERMASTER ASKS 
BIDS ON FLOUR BY JAN. 15 


Cuicaco, ILu.—The U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster has asked for bids on 7,653 
bbls of Type “B” blended flour, to be 
packed in new single 98's, f.o.b., mill. 
Bids will be opened Jan. 15. 
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DECLARES DIVIDEND 

MILWAUKEE, Wuis.—The Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co. has declared a divi- 
dend of 20c per share on the common 
stock, payable Feb. 1 to stockholders of 
record on Jan. 15. A preferred divi- 
dend of 30c a share likewise will be pay- 
able same dates. 





As R.C.A.F. Band Plays 





Winnipeg Grain Exchange Bids Goodby to’41, 
Looks Ahead to Solving Post-War Problems 


Winnirec, Man.—The annual year- 
end frolic on the trading floor of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange was quieter 
this year, but the R.CA.F. band again 
led the members in bidding farewell to 
1941. <A feature of the band selections 
was the presentation for the first time 
in Canada of the Victory March of the 
Home Guard; composed by H. M. Math- 
ieson of Glasgow, Scotland, nephew of 
George S. Mathieson, immediate past 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 

S. A. Searle, president of the exchange, 
in his New Year’s message made special 


reference to the many members of the 
exchange who were in the armed forces 
or who had sons in the service. 

“There is much that we all can do and 
not the least is to apply ourselves to the 
study of post-war problems,” he said. 
“Our confidence in ultimate victory is 
firm, but the value of this victory may 
be lost unless peace for which we are 
fighting is maintained by sane and sen- 
sible treatment of world trade. In this 
field the grain trade of Canada, and in- 
deed of the whole world, is well fitted to 
play an important part by reason of its 
specialized knowledge and experience.” 


MRS. ROBERT R. CLARK DIES 
FOLLOWING LONG ILLNESS 


Mrs. Robert R. Clark died at the age 
of 81 years, at Claremont, Cal., Jan. 3, 
She is sur- 
vived by Mr. Clark, one son, William M. 
Clark, superintendent of ‘the Quaker 
Oats Co. St. Joseph, Mo., and two 
daughters, Mrs. Percy Johnson, of Clare- 
mont, and Mrs. George A. Aylesworth, 
of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark, originally from Illinois, went to 
Lawrence, Kansas, in the tate 90’s, and 
Mr. Clark became associated with the 
Bowersock interests in milling and paper 
manufacturing. Following destruction of 
the Bowersock mill by flood in 1903, he 
formed a connection with the Aunt Je- 
mima mill at St. Joseph, later to become 
an important unit of the Quaker Oats 
Co. under Mr. Clark’s long and success- 
ful direction of its affairs. In 1938, long 
past the company’s retirement limits, Mr. 
Clark withdrew from the business and 
he and Mrs. Clark have sirice resided 
in California. William M. Clark and 
Mrs. Johnson were with their mother 
at her death, and Mrs. Aylsworth will 
later go to Claremont to spend several 
weeks with her father. 


following a long illness. 
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ST. PAUL BAKERS TO MEET 
The Associated Bakers of St. Paul 
will hold its annual dinner dance and 
installation of new officers at Ramaley’s 
the evening of Jan. 10. 
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A.M.A. SCHEDULES WINTER 
MEETING IN LOUISVILLE 


The annual midwinter meeting of the 
American Millers Association will be Jan. 
19 at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, start- 
ing at 10 a. m. The program will con- 
sist of round table discussion. 
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S. W. FLOUR SALES DULL AS INQUIRY 
PICKS UP IN N. W. 


Spring Wheat Millers Would Welcome Shipping Directions More 
Than New Business—Buyers Apparently Settling Down 
to Booking to Fill Near-by Needs Only 


Holiday dullness and heavy purchases 
on the books continued to act as a damp- 
er on flour sales in the Southwest dur- 
ing the week, while inquiry picked up a 
little in the Northwest. Southwestern 
mills reported sales to 44% of capacity, 

compared with 61% 

the previous week 

and 51% a year ago. 

Sales in the North- 

west reached 62% of 

capacity, compared 
with 29% the previous week and 110% 
a year earlier. Mills at Buffalo reported 
sales dull. 

One large eastern chain bought approx- 
imately 200,000 bbls at the end of the 
week. The purchase was divided be- 
tween northwestern and southwestern 
mills. 

Spring wheat millers, generally speak- 
ing, would welcome shipping directions 
more than new business at the present 
time. A lot of flour sold for December 
shipment has still to go forward, while 
a heavy volume becomes delinquent this 
month. Many bakers, who usually have 
standing shipping orders for regular de- 
liveries are asking mills to hold back 
shipments because they have not used as 
much flour as they had anticipated. In 
the Southwest, shipping directions fell 
off after being relatively heavy the last 
few days of the year. Directions at 
Buffalo, however, continued good. 

Flour buyers are not particularly in- 
terested in the market now that the 
price does not seem to fluctuate violently. 
They are probably settling down to buy- 
ing when they need it, and for that 
reason millers may have to become ac- 
customed to a new kind of purchaser, 
less likely to jump in for several months’ 
needs. 

Southwestern flours advanced about 5c 
bbl, while northwestern standard grades 
were up 10@20c. Buffalo patents re- 


mained unchanged. 

Spring clears were firm and scarce. 
Southwestern mills reported clears soft 
with buyers few and supplies heavy. 

With the Philippine market closed, 
export business in the Pacific North- 
west was naturally light. South Ameri- 
can sales continued in a light way, but 
aggregate volume was negligible. 

Exporting mills in the Northwest re- 
ported a good business from Latin 
American markets during December. 
Buyers there, evidently anticipating in- 
terruption of shipping on account of 
war conditions, are ordering their pur- 
chases forward. Thus far no real diffi- 
culty has been experienced in clearing 
flour from the seaboard, but there are 
indications that vessel space will become 
more limited before long. 

In the Southwest, export business con- 
tinued at about an average pace, while 
at Buffalo foreign trade was reported 
very light. 

Subzero temperatures in many sections 
of the nation stimulated demand for feed 
during the week and prices showed 
strength. Buying has not been heavy, 
but with mill offerings as light as they 
are it does not take much to absorb the 
available supply. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue Norruwesrern 
Mivter that they produced 1,232,145 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,131,379 bbls the previous week and 1,- 
097,434 bbls the corresponding week a 
year previous. Production during the 
corresponding weeks two and three years 
previous was 1,628,643 and 1,110,530 bbls, 
respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported an_ in- 
crease in production of 26,663 bbls over 
the previous week, while southwestern 
mills registered an 84,634-bbl increase. 
Buffalo mills reported a decrease of 
9,077 bbls, however. 





FEED MARKETS SHOW STRENGTH TO 
FINISH YEAR IN FIRM POSITION 


Feed markets became stronger during 
the week and the general situation fin- 
ished the year in a firm position. Firm- 
ness in grain prices, especially the feed 
grains along with colder weather stimu- 
lated demand and made for rather good 

buying inquiry dur- 
ing the closing days 
of the week. Wheat 
millfeed prices 
showed the greatest 
gain during the pe- 
riod, but oil seed cakes and meals were 
also stronger and quoted somewhat high- 
er. Feed prices as a whole regained the 
previous. week’s losses and the index ad- 
vanced to 158.8, compared with 157.7 
for the previous week and 116.4 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Wheat feeds at Minneapolis were up 
75c@$1 ton as quotations for prompt 
shipment tended to meet the premiums 
which were previously in effect for Janu- 
ary delivery. Strength in feed grains 
and colder weather made for a generally 


good inquiry with the Wisconsin terri- 
tory especially showing good buying in- 
terest and absorbing a volume of feed in 
mixed car lots. 

Millfeeds at Chicago showed a net ad- 
vance of about 50c ton with more buying 
interest developing late in the week. Bran 
and shorts prices at Kansas City advanced 
50c ton about midweek and retained the 
gain through the period. The millfeed 
situation at Buffalo was reported easy 
all week. Some inquiry prevailed for 
bran for near-by shipments, but demand 
for standard middlings and -the heavy 
feeds remained very dull. 
was not quite-so heavy. 

Oil seed méals’-were all firm to about 
50c ton higher on an average. Process- 
ors held soybean meal quotations very 
firm with most of the week’s trading 
taking place at $39.50@40 ton, Decatur 
basis, for January shipment. February 
shipment was available at 50c@$1 ton 
discount. 

Gluten feed and gluten meal quota- 


Production 
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Flour Output Gains 310,590 Bbls in December 
Over November Levels 


Mitter from plants representing 65% of the total national output, in Decem- 


FE wus: production, according to reports received by Tue NorrHwestern 


ber was increased 310,590 bbls over the previous month and 532,064 bbls 


over the same month a year previous. 


Total production for December was compiled at 5,925,141 bbls, compared with ij 
5,614,551 bbls for the month before and 5,393,077 bbls for the same month a year 


previous. 
ber, 1941, figures. 


All the major producing sections registered increases over their Novem- 


The northwestern increase over the month previous was 46,815 bbls, and the 
1,388,860-bbl December total represented a 313,272-bbl increase over the 1940 total 


for the same month. 


Southwestern production, totaling 2,326,165 bbls in December, was 264,569 
bbls over that of the month previous and 325,904 bbls over that of the same month 


a year previous. 


Buffalo mills reported 927,963 bbls produced during December, 110,124 bbls 
more than the previous month and 104,628 bbls more than the same month a year 


previous. 
A detailed table appears below. 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of 


the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 











Previous -—— — December. 
December, 1941 month 1940 1939 1938 
Northwest .ccccccccscscccccecs 1,388,860 1,342,045 1,075,588 1,102,544 1,161,889 
BeutWwWest 2. cscccccccvcsccscses 2,326,165 2,061,596 2,000,261 1,954,873 2,083,441 
SEE goc-0 ee detancetaseeaenens 927,963 817,839 823,335 683,904 819,301 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 513,977 590,049 502,099 543,740 514,639 
Western Division .......... 247,224 216,049 243,198 281,014 290,441 
BOUtMGASt .cccvcccccccccvsccsece 38,953 103,617 125,559 132,457 141,598 
Pacific Const .......sceecsecees 481,999 483,356 623,047 536,039 461,980 
WOERES 6 oc ccccccsecccseceses 5,925,141 5,614,551 5,393,077 5,234,571 6,473,289 








tions remained steady with quotations at 
the close of the month going to the first 
half of January basis, which was 50c 
over the December asking prices. While 
production of gluten feed and meal con- 
tinued’ to peak proportions, demand 
proves steady enough to absorb the large 


current output. Hominy feed prices held 
barely steady. 

Tankage and meat scraps prices were 
firmly held at the previous week’s ad- 
vance and both of these items were still 
held at $75 ton, f.o.b. packing plants 
in carload lots. 





Burlap Disposition Explained 
By OPM; Cotton Market Gains 


New York, N. Y.—An amendment was 
issued 6n Dec. 31 by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management to the recent bur- 
lap conservation order (M-47) explain- 
ing how burlap importers and importing 
bag manufacturers shall dispose of bur- 
lap which the original order requires 
them to set aside. 

The original order specified that two 
thirds of the receipts of each cargo be 
set aside and not be disposed of except 
as expressly directed by the OPM. The 
amendment provided that such burlap be 
disposed of in the following manner: 

1. To fill any order bearing a rating 
of A-1-j or higher. 

2. To fill any order for burlap to be 
used for sandbags or camouflage cloth 
placed by the army or the navy. 

3. To fill any order by the Defense 
Supplies Corp. or other affiliate of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

4. To fill any order placed by a non- 
importing bag manufacturer to fill or- 
ders for the army and navy or for or- 
ders bearing a rating of A-1-j or higher. 

The cotton market continued steady 
gains early in the week to reach the 
highest levels since early October. It 
fell. off slightly’ during ‘the short pre- 
holiday ‘session, but came back ‘strong ‘on 
Jan. 2 with a rush that forced the market 
to gains ‘of approximately $2 a bale. 
“News of the fall of Manila stunned 
traders: and caused a sell-off early on 
Jan. 2, but the undertone continued good 
and the market was revived by the news 
that a Senate subcommittee had ap- 
proved a price control bill setting 110% 
of parity as ceilings for farm prices. 

The market was also strengthened by 


news that the War Department was call- 
ing for continued enormous amounts of 
osnaburgs for bagging. The figure is 
reported at 5,000,000 bags within the 
next six months, estimated in the trade 
to equal 20,000,000 yards of coarse cotton 
cloth weekly for the half-year period. 

At an off-the-record meeting with bur- 
lap importers, dealers and users at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria early in the week, 
Leonard S. Sherriff, of the legal staff of 
the OPM, is reported to have indicated 
that a “crack-down” on cotton mills 
for increased production of osnaburgs 
was in the offing. Bag manufacturers 
predicted a serious shortage of bags un- 
less more cotton goods can be diverted 
to their trade, but mills claim that the 
cloth ceilings are unfair, as they leave 
osnaburg production at a comparative 
price disadvantage. 

Mr. Sherriff instructed burlap men to 
apply for exceptions if they thought the 
OPM order was working an undue hard- 
ship on them, but not to violate the 
order without specific instructions. 

The final cotton market close on Jan. 
2 was strong, 33 to 46 points up. Sales 
of the leading southern spot markets 
were. 20,392 bales, compared with 24,182 
last year. At the 10 designated spot 
markets the average price was 18.21. 

The 5% lower spot burlap price called 
for in the OPA price schedule became 
effective the first day of the new year. 
Spot sales are now no longer legal at 
levels higher than the OPA orders. 

No future shipment prices.on burlap 
were issued here and cables from Cal- 
cutta showed no change in that market 
with quotations considered nominal. 
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WHEAT PRICES FIRM 
BUT TRADING LIGHT 


Farm Aid Plans and Price Control Pro- 
grams Factors in Boosting Market 
—Crop Outlook Good 
Although trading in wheat futures was 
exceedingly light during the past week, 
prices developed a slightly firmer tone. 
Extension of certain farm control and 
aid programs into future years and the 

raising of price ceil- 

ings on fats and oils 

were factors influ- 

encing the stronger 

market and prices 

closed the week with 
gains of 2c bu. Another strengthening 
factor in the wheat market was an an- 
nouncement by the Department of Agri- 
culture that no change would be made 
in the minimum sales price of pooled 
wheat during the period Jan. 1 to Jan. 
14, 1942. The sales program originally 
announced on Dec. 16 provides for offer- 
ings by the CCC of 1939-40 pooled wheat 
at the market price but not less than 
15¢c over the 1941 loan value. 

Prices ruled higher at Winnipeg in 
sympathy with southern markets. Trade 
was light and offerings scarce. Export 
business confined to about 1,500,000 bus, 
including about 300,000 bus for Ireland. 
The remainder went to United Kingdom. 

Stocks of wheat under federal loans as 
of Dec. 20 totaled 340,289,116 bus, of 
which 108,507,383 bus were in farm stor- 
age and the remainder in warehouses. 

Dec. 15 parity prices were as follows: 
wheat $1.273, corn 92.4c, oats 57.5c, bar- 
ley 89.1c, rye $1.037, flaxseed $2.43, rice 
$1.171 per bu. Farm prices on that 
date: wheat $1.022, corn 66.9c, oats 45.2c, 
barley 56.1c, rye 57.8¢c, flaxseed $1.78, rice 
$1.439, soybeans $1.47, grain sorghums 
87c bu. 

The condition of winter wheat con- 
tinues generally satisfactory with addi- 
tional moisture helpful in the more east- 
ern sections. East of the Mississippi 
River grain fields were bare of snow, 
but temperatures during the week were 
not low enough to be harmful. West of 
the Mississippi, there is substantial snow 
covering over northern sections and gen- 
erally in Rocky Mountain and plateau 
districts. 

In Canada fall moisture averaged 
slightly higher than in 1940, but was 
well below the normal of 4.21 inches. 
Manitoba will have ample moisture re- 
serves next spring since rainfall prior to 
December was well above average. The 
average for Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
however, was only 2.28 inches this year 
compared with 4.45 in 1940 and a normal 
of 2.81 inches. 

The 1941 Canadian prairie wheat crop 
is grading better than expected. Figures 
released by the Bureau of Statistics for 
the first four months of the season 
showed 32.6% grading No. 1 northern, 
88.7% No. 2 northern, and 13.5% No. 3 
northern, with 10% “tough.” Only 5.2% 
fell in all other grades. Compared with 
a year ago, the principal difference is in 
a reduced percentage of No. 1 northern, 
but 84.8% graded No. 3 northern or 
better this season. 

———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
8.0.G.E.8. CONVENTION SET FORWARD 

The Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents, originally scheduled to hold 
its annual convention in Omaha, Neb., 
during the first week of April, has set 
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the. dates week forward to avoid 
conflict with- the Easter holiday. The 
new dates are April 9-11. Headquarters 
for the which will be the 
society’s thirteenth, is the Paxton Hotel. 


one 


convention, 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millfeed from Minne- 
apolis during December were 38,300 tons, 
screenings 4,475, linseed oil meal 26,880. 
Total shipments for crop year, Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1940, were: millfeed, 189,500 
tons; screenings, 20,825; linseed meal, 
101,740. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING CAUTIOUS 


Rumors of Price Ceiling Cause Some Selling 
—Traders Proceed With Care, Await 
Government Action 





Millfeed was unsteady in the options 
at Kansas City Jan 5, with rumors of a 
price ceiling causing some selling and 
buying from feed mixers pushing up 
on the other side. The idea that the 
government might put a ceiling on mill- 

feeds is causing 

traders to proceed 

with care. They are 

not inclined to buy 

anything but the 

cheapest month on 
the board, and await whatever action 
might be taken. 

Millfeed futures trading was rather 
light at St. Louis, due to uncertainties 
of things in general. The old year closed 
with spreading operations and switching 
lines. Lack of interest was due to an- 
ticipated heavier offerings in the near fu- 
ture. However, the new year opened 
with a better feeling. Colder weather 
and light mill running was a factor for 
higher values. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 5: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
p ae eee ee 33.65 32.40 32.60 
i ere 33.85 32.60 32.85 
arr 34.25 32.75 33.35 
BET i Fe cciassc cess 34.40 32.75 33.85 
BE ccnvevenstorsue 34.40 31.35 33.85 
GUD cboresessecese 33.75 30.35 34.05* 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 5: 





Bran Shorts 
Py MERU TLE TL CRETE CL 29.5 31.50 
DEERE ccciccvcsese 29.60 31.60 
eee 29.70 32.00 
po GPPerrr rrr ee 29.50 32.10 
BE odeetcccssencnaroessens 28.20 32.00 
p PPT TTTET TTT TTT Te 27.20 31.50 


All quotations bid. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
TO MAKE FINAL PAYMENTS 


Toronto, Ont.—A report from Ottawa 
advises that final payments on eastern 
division wheat delivered to the Canadian 
Wheat Board will be made shortly. Pre- 
sumably the bulk of this grain would 
be Ontario winter wheat. 

It is explained that payment had been 
delayed pending complete returns and 
auditing of the processing levy. No 
estimate of the amount involved is avail- 
able. 

The board’s receipts of the eastern 
crop were sold at a small profit. In 
respect to final payment on the 1939 
crop it is stated there are still about 
5,000 certificates in the hands of pro- 
ducers who had made no effort to col- 
lect. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous Jan. 4, Jan. 6, Jan. 7, 
Jan. 3, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
eS ee ee ee ee 295,333 268,670 215,821 218,851 242,538 
CEL: Se adesee0ed5040 405086 514,258 429,624 428,205 428,281 419,832 
SE CA Rin bee es date ee BOR OK 400 184,558 193,635 167,911 165,473 157,646 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 89,048 102,703 95,602 111,679 93,444 
bk ee 46,739 57,995 46,112 66,186 81,400 
I © ck oN. o-b505 0600s Leases 7,040 6,225 24,279 29,902 28,740 
North Pacific Coast .....cceses 95,169 72,527 119,504 119,271 86,930 
MED vebedsedaadvavedoceve 1,232,145 1,131,379 1,097,434 1,628,643 1,110,530 
Crop-year production 
——Percentage of activity _ c July 1 to——, 
Jan. 3, Previous Jan. 4, Jan. 6, Jan. 7, Jan. 3, Jan, 4, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 53 48 38 38 36 8,335,086 7,978,536 
Southwest ....... 73 61 60 62 61 13,889,201 13,008,014 
BE cetbccccce 62 65 57 55 53 5,254,881 5,236,026 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 60 55 56 68 59 3,431,978 3,350,473 
Western Div. .. 40 49 39 56 49 1,477,241 1,623,955 
BOUCMORRE ascccccs 43 31 43 59 56 651,137 807,584 
N. Pacific Coast .. 47 36 57 54 56 3,203,491 4,002,532 
DOME cc cccns 60 54 51 54 51 36,143,015 36,007,120 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekiy Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 415,500 301,726 73 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 256,508 62 bbls bbls tivity 
WOO? QHO .ccoces 415,500 248,440 60 Dec, 28-Jan. 3... 376,950 168,172 45 
Two years ago... 399,600 244,007 61 Previous week 376,950 155,470 41 
Pive-YeGF QVOFABO .cccccccccccccecs 67 Weer GO cicuees 389,550 134,673 34 
TON-YOAr AVCTAGE ...cccccccccccces 68 Two years ago... 393,150 127,172 32 
WIVO-PORF QVOTORS. cicccccetcvereecs 37 
Kansas City DORGONe GOON 660540 bcaccctrecs 41 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 180,000 138,465 77 
Previous week .. 180,000 98,413 55 Minneapolis 
DEO GED: o00002% 180,000 112,117 62 Weekly Flour Pct 
Two years ago... 180,000 115,621 64 capacity output of ac- 
Five-ye@r A@VCTABCS ..ccccccccccccece 67 bbls bbls tivity 
DOR-FORE BVOCHES cccscccsccvczece 68 Dec. 28-Jan, 3... 180,300 127,161 70 
; Previous week .. 180,300 113,200 63 
Wichita Year ago ....... 180,900 81,148 45 
Dec, 28-Jan,. 3... 56,700 34,400 61 Two years ago... 180,900 91,679 61 
Previous week .. 56,700 28,759 61 Five-year AVeCTage .......eeeseeeees 49 
WOOP ABO .ccccces 56,700 29,843 53 SOR-FORE GURTERS cc vccrcsecccsvcse 47 
Two years ago... 56,700 28,641 §1 
CENTRAL WEST 
Saline Eastern Divisi 
Dec. 28-Jan, 3... 56,100 39,667 71 oe ~Ascignin y 
Previous week 56,100 45.944 82 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Year ago ....... 56,100 37,805 gg me eee Vee 
Two years ago.. 56,100 40,012 71 Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
PACIFIC COAST : bbls bbis tivity 
a ; z ant 4 Jec, 28-Jan. 3.... 147,420 89,048 60 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week .. 187,620 102,703 55 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ....... 171,120 95,602 56 
Weekly Flour Pet. Two years ago... 164,160 111,679 68 
capacity output of ac- Five-year Average ....ccccssccscces 59 
bbls bbls tivity TOUoVORE GVETERO 2ccccccccccscceves 60 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 130,800 55,516 42 
Previous week .. 130,800 36,412 28 Western Division 
Year ago ....... 141,600 71,123 52 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
ae years ago... 147,300 73,442 4 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Mive-yYear AVETAGE ....-eeceeececere Weekly Flour Pct. 
Ten-year AVETAZE ......ceeeceeeees 52 capacity output of ac- 
Portland District ——— ‘ asthe Py A tivity 
ec, -Jan. 3... ° 6,73 40 
Parone A Flour Pct. previous week .. 117,600 57,995 49 
pacity output ofac- y 117,600 46,112 39 
bbls bbls __ tivity smell. Al dag , ite } 
Dec, 28-Jan. 3... 73,400 41,712 e Fee oe... ae mee 4 
Deevins Wael 73,400 36.115 49 | ing dem BVOFARO ccccccccccecovece HH 
Was Ses so. <s.. 74,600 48,381 65 eNn-year AVETABE ......ceceecesees 
Two years ago... 69,600 45,829 61 THE SOUTHEAST ~ 
Five-year AVCTAGE .... see eesecceee 58 
v- ‘a - Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
POUFORE BVOTOES 200 «0004000000005 os and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pct. Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity bbls bbis tivity 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 294,600 184,558 62 Dec, 28-Jan. 3... 16,200 7,040 43 
Previous week .. 294,600 193,035 65° Previous week 19,800 6,225 31 
Year G0 ...ccee 289,800 167,911 57 Year 80 ...cee- 55,500 24,279 43 
Two years ago... 296,900 165,473 55 Two years ago... 50,400 29,902 59 
Five-year AVCTAZC ...--eeeceeeeeees 63 Five-year A@VCTAZe ... cece seececcees 56 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... ceeeceercceee 69 Ten-ye@r AVETAGE ....ccssccseccces 60 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 


c-—Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


c— Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Dec. 28-Jan. 3... 23,982 653,409 11,239 
Previous week .. 20,251 10,316 
Two weeks ago.. 25,503 12,473 
BO vccscesecve 20,009 610,794 8,178 
BOSD ncvccccscce 19,969 628,692 8,345 
BROR adcsecvctss 19,492 607,994 9,270 
BERT ccccvcccses 18,580 619,666 9,645 
Five-yr. average 20,406 624,111 9,335 


324,611 6,921 198,430 42,142 1,176,450 
7,261 38,828 
8,507 46,483 
303,440 6,297 196,229 34,484 1,110,463 
319,688 6,205 199,156 34,519 1,147,536 
323,392 5,912 207,303 34,674 1,138,689 
297,439 6,934 198,024 35,159 1,115,132 
313,714 6,454 199,828 36,195 1,137,653 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court in an 8 to 1 decision on Jan. 5 
upheld the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion order restricting the method of com- 
puting grain freight rates through pri- 
mary Middle West milling points such 
as Kansas City, Minneapolis and Omaha. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter delivered the 
court’s opinion. A note following the 
written text said Justice Owen J. Rob- 
erts disagreed with the conclusions. 

The ICC order seriously affected mill- 
ing interests throughout the central grain 
raising states. It was challenged by 
major grain exchanges on grounds that it 
has resulted in diversion of milling busi- 
ness from the primary points to smaller 
cities. 

It culminated proceedings ordered by 
Congress in 1925 through a resolution 
calling for a general investigation of the 
grain rate structure. 

Center of the controversy are the two 
basic methods of permitting the tem- 
porary stopping of grain, for milling and 
other purposes, at intermediate points 
between the country elevator and the final 
destination of the finished product. 

The two rate systems are known as the 
“through rate with transit” and the 
“proportional rate.’ The commission 
found that both methods of computation 
were available to the so-called primary 
cities and only one—the “through rate” 
—to the smaller interior points. Holding 
that this resulted in an unfair rate ad- 
vantage to the primary points, the ICC 
limited these centers to the “propor- 
tional rate” method of computation. 

“We certainly have neither technical 
competence nor legal authority to pro- 
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HIGH COURT UPHOLDS ICC RESTRICTION 
ON GRAIN FREIGHT RATES 


—_—~<—- 
Ruling Backs Commission’s Order Regulating Method of Com- 
puting Rates Through Primary Middle West Milling Points 
Such as Kansas City, Minneapolis and Omaha 


nounce upon the wisdom of the course 
taken by the commission,” Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter said. 

“It is not for us to tinker with so 
sensitive an organism as the grain rate 
structure, only a minor phase of which 
is caught in the record before us. If 
we were to grant the relief sought by the 
appellants, we would be restoring evils 
which the exclusive ratebreak adjust- 
ment was designed to remove—evils 
which, for all we know, would be far 
more serious than those complained of 
by the appellants. 

“What we have said sufficiently dis- 
poses of the suggestion that the orders 
of the commission must be stricken 
down because they wipe out natural com- 
petitive advantages of the primary mar- 
kets. A rate structure found to involve 
serious discriminations among shippers, 
carrier and transit point alike, is hardly 
a manifestation of nature beyond the 
commission’s power to repair.” 

The court cited the ICC investigation 
as evidence that “discriminations were 
inseparable from the operation, side by 
side, of two systems of rates allowing 
transit of grain at primary markets.” 

“This basic finding is not challenged,” 
the court said, “and it is this fact which 
created the problem for solution by the 
commission. 

“There was no ready answer either in 
law reports or in economic experience. 
Any solution had to rest on informed 
judgment, and judgment in a situation 
like this implies, ultimately, prophecy 
based on the facts in the record as il- 
lumined by the seasoned wisdom of the 
expert body.” 





MORE BAKERS FINED ON FEDERAL 
PRICE-FIXING CHARGE 


_<\-_—- 
Three Companies and 10 Individuals Assessed on No Defense 
Pleas—Three Firms Pleading Not Guilty 
Scheduled for April Hearing 


Three baking companies and 10 indi- 
viduals catering to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket area were assessed fines in federal 
court Jan. 5 on no defense pleas to 
charges of conspiracy to fix bread prices 
in eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Del- 
aware and New Jersey. 

Companies fined were General Baking 
Co., New York; Continental Baking Co., 
New York; and Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg. Individuals fined: C. Lewis 
Lowes, former president General Baking 
Co; John Hagy, vice president, M. L. 
Marshall, president, Continental Baking 
Co; R. K. Stritzinger, vice president, 
C. Detweiler, plant manager, A. S. 
Schmidt, vice president, Capital Bakers, 
Inc; T. B. Schmidt, another official; 
George Fischer, president Fischer Bak- 
ing Co., Newark; F. K. Fischer, Fischer 
Baking Co., and D. W. Dietrich, presi- 
dent Freihofer Baking Co. E. J. Hotch- 
kiss, president Hazleton Bakeries, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y., could not appear 
because of illness. 

Those fined were listed in the indict- 


ments last January following a Depart- 
ment of Justice investigation. Fines 
totaling $35,000 were imposed on five 
baking firms and seven individuals Dec. 
17. The firms were: Ward Baking Co., 
Freihofer Baking Co., William Freihofer 
Baking Co., Hazleton Bakeries, Inc., and 
the Fischer Baking Co. 

Altogether a total of 11 firms and 82 
individuals were indicted by the federal 
grand jury. The remaining three com- 
panies and individuals, who have plead- 
ed not guilty, will be tried in April. 
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HYMAN WAITZMAN NAMED 
PRESIDENT OF N. Y. CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Hyman Waitzman, 
vice president of the Purity Bakeries 
Corp., was nominated for president of the 
Bakers’ Club at a meeting held in the 
Shelton Hotel, Dec. 30. Other nomina- 
tions made by the nominating committee, 
of which F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner 
Baking Corp., was chairman, were as fol- 





lows: R. F. Meyer, Jersey Bread Co., 
first vice president; Frank X. Ragan, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., second vice presi- 
dent; Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer. 
Directors, in addition to Mr. Meyer 


and Mr. Keirstead, were nominated as. 


follows: J. A. Adamson, General Bak- 
ing Co; F. S. Bamford; E. C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co; R. W. Brooks, 
Standard Brands, Inc; M. Lee Marshall, 
Continental Baking Co; H. W. Walker, 
Borden Co. 

The following were nominated for 
membership in the Committee on Admis- 
sions: W. E. Derrick, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; C. E. Casto, Ward Baking 
Co; W. A. Lohman, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc. All of the foregoing will be voted 
upon at the annual meeting of the club 
on Jan. 28. 

Claude A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and Robert L. Lloyd, American 
Ma‘ze Products Co., were elected resi- 
dent members of the club at this meet- 
ing. 

The speaker was Henry J. Taylor, 
president of the Package Advertising 
Corp., and a correspondent of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. Mr. Tay- 
lor recently returned from a tour of 
Europe, and his address dealt with con- 
ditions there today. He devoted most of 
his time to answering questions, and he 
said, among other things, that while he 
did not question an allied victory in the 
war, nevertheless if it took too long to be 
accomplished Continental Europe would 
be in a chaotic condition. 
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FRED BORRIES COMMENTS 
ON U. S. FOOD SITUATION 


LouisvittE, Ky.—In a New Year edi- 
tion of a Louisville newspaper, which 
carried comments from various business 
leaders, Fred Borries, president of Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., and formerly 
president of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, was quoted as follows: 

“In the flour business conditions are 
entirely different than they were during 
the last war. Then wheat was scarce and 
every effort was made to conserve wheat 
to feed ourselves and our allies. Today 
we have available, after a year’s domestic 
requirements of 680,000,000 bus, a carry- 
over available for storage and export 
of 652,000,000 bus. The government pre- 
diction for the winter wheat crop is 
another 631,000,000 bus, so there is ample 
wheat. 

“There should be no restrictions by 
the government on the domestic consump- 
tion of wheat or flour, and we can see 
no reason for high prices on this funda- 
mental food commodity. By rare good 
fortune, enriched flour is an accom- 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA.—Weather 
better, but there are many complaints 
of sprouting in shocks in the Buenos Aires 
province. Export demand slow, mostly 
to Brazil. Export prices to United States 


may be advanced soon on account of the 


sharp reduction in freight rates to be- 


come effective Jan. 20. 











plished fact in time to aid in the nutri- 
tional program of our war effort. The 
milling industry will be able to perform 
at its maximum for a vital part of the 
country’s war needs; that is, the produc- 
ing of a basic food for workers of 
America, 

“In its ‘Food for Freedom’ program 
the government has embarked on a pro- 
gram to increase slaughter of cattle and 
calves for 1942 by 12% over 1941, to in- 
crease the 1942 spring pig crop consid- 
erably, to boost milk production 7%, egg 
production 7%, and poultry meats about 
10%. Undoubtedly business for the feed 
manufacturer will be excellent for the 
year 1942.” 
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WINTER VACATION 
R. J. Richardson, with Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in Boston, has returned from 
his vacation, which included visits to 
Washington, D. C., and his former home 
in South Carolina. 
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COLD WEATHER BENEFICIAL 
TO OKLAHOMA WHEAT CROP 


OxtaHoma City, Oxia. — Oklahoma’s 
current wheat crop is in excellent condi- 
tion and is at the stage of growth when 
the present cold weather, though severe, 
is of actual benefit to the crop, accord- 
ing to M. C. Sauer, assistant sales man- 
ager of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc. 

The cold, he said, makes the crop tem- 
porarily dormant and impervious to dam- 
age. All sections of the wheat growing 
areas report the crop is in very good 
condition because of ample moisture and 
mild weather during the autumn months. 
There has been practically no snow this 
season. 








<> 


SEPTEMBER-IN-DECEMBER WEATHER 
MAKES AMENDS ON KANSAS WHEAT 


Wicuita, Kansas.—The 1942 winter 
wheat crop in south central Kansas made 
gains in December when bright days for 
two weeks before Christmas sprouted the 
grain that had been seeded in November. 
Just before a New Year’s Day snow tiny 
wheat plants could be seen down the 
drill rows, although so far they have not 
had chance to show up much from a side 
view. 

Zero weather, following the New Year’s 
Day storm, did not damage the tender 
plants materially, according to A. H. 


Stephenson, county farm agent at this 
point. A light snow covered the fields 
and protected the plants. Mr. Stephen- 
son said that the root depth of the little 
plants was greater than the smallness 
of the plant indicated. 

A month of unprecedented rains in 
October prevented normal seeding of 
wheat in the counties of this area, and 
the unprecedented warm spell with Sep- 
tember weather for two weeks in mid- 
December has made amends to a con- 
siderable degree. 
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IS KING 


It ls Not Absolutely Necessary 
To Wash Wheat Before Milling It 


Yet we do it. We wash every berry with clear sparkling 
water (from our own deep wells and the local public 
water supply.) After that it is dried and scoured,— 
polished. That is merely an added quality touch, the 
ultimate attention to detail that makes 


POLAR BEAR A Real King Among Fine Flours 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























Te NEW ERE MILLING. | COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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THE FLOUR THAT HELPS YOU 
MAKE REGULAR CUSTOMERS 
OUT OF “FIRST TIME’ SHOPPERS 


» 

a be 

PUhES PEAh Les the good taste and 
appearance of your cakes that 

[' AT HOR builds consistent repeat busi- 


ness for you. Pikes Peak Cake 
Flour helps you bake the ten- 


Whiter « Lighter « Better der; delicious, full-flavored 


cakes that keep customers 
re 
ie. tt coming back to you. 


White Dicklow Wheat 


rown under . 
ceamaiee irrigation in southern Idaho Pikes Pp eak Cake F lour 9 
noted for its increased volume, 
smoother texture and lasting 
@ In the shop, Pikes Peak Cake Flour absorbs more liquid, freshness, adds to your repu- 


blends quickly into the smoothest, creamiest batter you’ve 
ever used, and produces more profit-making cakes at lower tation asa baker of fine cakes. 
all-around production cost. Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled 
exclusively from the one variety of soft white pure-bred. 


Dicklow wheat grown only on scientifically controlled irri- N ext time specify 


gated lands in the fertile Snake River Valley of southern 


Idaho. That accounts for the exacting uniformity of every PIKES |t Ak [; AE FLOUR 
sack of Pikes Peak Cake Flour, every time. : 





erie Pern eet 
tHe ( oLptadlr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ae GENERAL OFFICES: Lesvos, COLORADO 


7 
= 4» ™ 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 


AMERICA 


eciieeiibelen sumed 
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TOPPER 


Real flour quality 
is not assured by yardstick 
buying of ash and protein. 





Real baking performance 
is rarely the result of 
blending this flour and that. 





The right flour will take 
care of itself when used 
properly by intelligent bakers. 





Real flour economy 
never means merely 
buying at the lowest price. 


We wish you much good fortune in 1942 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Actual Photograph Winning Wheat and Blue Ribbon. Picked as BEST of 28 
Hard Red Winter 
Wheat Samples from 


NEBRASKA, KANSAS, 
COLORADO, TEXAS 


and OKLAHOMA, 
90% of NEBRASKA’S WHEAT CROP is of the 
Turkey Variety and no strain has ever been 
introduced that surpasses it in baking quality 


ALL OF THIS WHEAT IS AVAILABLE TO OUR 
MILL BEFORE GOING TO TERMINAL MARKETS 


You Get Perfect Baking Qualities In 


GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 
GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Town ier 


FLOU R 


Whatever encourages greater consumption of bread serves 
the nation’s need, because bread is the one staple food of 
which there is sure for many years to be plenty and be- 
cause every slice of bread eaten takes the place of scarcer 
and more costly foods. 


So in making good—even better—bread, the baker serves 
not only his own interest but the nation’s interest. In bread 
the highest quality represents the greatest economy and the 
most useful service all around. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THe MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 








Here Is What We Plan to Do Through This New and 
Almost Certainly Trying Year that Has Just Begun 


We mean to comply fully and willingly with every order— 
or even mere request—of government, even when we do not 
agree with its wisdom, because it is our government and it is 
going to do the very best it can. 


We mean to operate our mill, so far as may be required, in 
the nation’s service—not noisily or flamboyantly but straight- 
forwardly and sensibly. 


We mean to maintain our standards of quality at the very 
top, to adjust our policies to whatever difficulties may be ex- 
perienced by our customers, to buy and sell sanely and care- 
fully, to treat our employees as generously as possible, to pay 
our taxes—we hope with a grin—and, finally, to make some- 
thing for our stockholders if that is the way it works out. 


We suspect that most of the pedple who read this plan 
things about the same way. 


ARNOLD OF steal 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 




















—ew HRBNOLD OF STERLIT © woe 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


No Company Is More Fortunately Situated to 
Do Its Full Share Under War Conditions Than 


SHELLABARGER 


Here we are out in Kansas at the very heart of the 
world’s greatest bread wheat field. Every bin, in- 
cluding our own 3,500,000 bushels storage, is filled 
to bursting with fine wheat,—the nation's great reserve 
against every bread need. Our plants are in perfect 
condition,—with no priority fears to beset us. Our 
organization is experienced and complete. — We say 
all of this not boastfully but in grateful recognition 
















that our wartime job is merely to carry on. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 






1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 





A. Thirty country elevators assuring use A. Experimental mill pre-testing of wheat A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily ca- 
of country-run wheat, for baking characteristics, pacity. P 

B. Favorable transit position of Salina, B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. B. Versatility of three units. 
permitting us to draw wheat from the C. Thoroughly modern equipment, main- 
entire Southwest. 






tained up to the minute. 








4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 
A. Bakery Service Department, in charge A. To mill flour to standards of uniform 






of actual bakery engineer. baking characteristics as well as an- 
B. Completely modern analytical and bak- alytical standards. 

ing laboratory. B. Quality based on maximum production 
C. Technical knowledge of what is re- results at a fair price. 






quired to give the best results. 





THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
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How to Retain 
Your Employees 


Two of the major problems facing the 
executive now are: (1) how to retain 
his employees in the face of growing 
labor scarcity and attractive bids from 
competitors; and (2) how to arrange a 
compensation and bonus program to yield 
the greatest tax benefit to the employer 
and yet not hit the employees—especially 
the key men, the higher paid men—-too 
hard with increasing tax burdens. 

An increasing number of executives 
have turned to bonus plans, pensions or 
profit-sharing trusts as the answer to 
both of these problems. These devices 
are flexible and if carefully drafted can 
be arranged to suit individual personnel 
needs and substantially pay for them- 
selves in tax savings. 


HERE’s HOW IT WORKS 


If your bonus program or increased 
compensation can be turned into the 
form of a profit-sharing bonus or pen- 
sion trust, you can use it to freeze key 
men on your payroll. The program can 
be arranged so that actual payment of 
benefits will be contingent upon the em- 
ployee’s staying with you for a stipu- 
lated number of years. In short, you set 
aside a kitty which an employee gets if 
he sticks with you. He will think twice 
about accepting a more attractive bid 
elsewhere if it involves sacrificing bonus, 
pension or profit-sharing rights which 
he has built up. 

The amount you contribute each year 
can be made a percentage of profits, a 
regular sum, or an indefinite sum to be 
determined each year by the employer. 
In the latter case, the employer can fix 
any amount he chooses, skip a stretch 
of years, or do anything that whim, 
business judgment, capital requirements, 
or any other factor, dictates. 

If you must increase your wage level, 
it is usually good business to make the 
increase take a profit-sharing form. It 
makes it easier for readjustment when 
lean years come. The profit-sharing trust 
fits nicely into this picture. Moreover, 
accumulated bonus or profit-sharing 
funds give you a cushion with which to 
hold employees and keep them going if a 
post-defense slump compels you to slash 
wage levels. 

You can include all employees or re- 
strict it to key executives. The year in 
which pensions or other distributions are 
to be paid can be fixed to suit your 
circumstances. The trust fund can be 
used to guarantee a market for the stock 
of deceased stockholders and insure that 
control is kept within your organization. 


¥ sY¥ 


Epitror’s Notre.—This article is a sum- 
mary of a bulletin issued recently by 
the Research Institute of America. 
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KURT O. KAISER AGAIN 
HEADS MILWAUKEE BAKERS 
Mitwavkeg, Wis.—Kurt O. Kaiser has 
been re-elected president of the Milwau- 
kee Master Bakers Association. Other 
officers elected at the December meeting 
were George Paepke, vice president; 
Carl Pritzlaff, financial secretary ; Nic. H. 
Schmidt, corresponding secretary; Ar- 
thur Krumbiegel, treasurer. Trustees 
named are Rudolph Strobel, Leo Rewald 
and Grant C. Van Ness. Messrs. Rewald 
and Pritzlaff were elected to serve as 
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retail representatives on the board of 
governors of the Wisconsin Bakers As- 
sociation. 
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JACK KOLLMAN ADVANCED 

The appointment of Jack Kollman as 
special assistant to Thomas Dillon, vice 
president in charge of baking pan sales 
of the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
has been announced by Arthur Keating, 
president. Mr. Kollman is former plant 
manager at Chicago and will devote his 
time to special pan engineering and 
design problems. 


CHICAGO BAKER-BOWLERS 
TRIP MILWAUKEE TEAMS 


MitwavkKeE, Wi1s.—Milwaukee baker- 
bowlers have been unable to cope with 
the “hooks” shown by Chicago keglers in 
two recent match games. At the initial 
tournament in Milwaukee in November, 
the visitors won by a total of 1,149 pins 
when the eight teams representing Chi- 
cago bakers totaled 19,819, against a 
18,670 total for local bakers. 

The return match Nov. 30 in Chicago 
saw a somewhat closer contest, with Mil- 
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waukee keglers losing by only 482 pins 
when they totaled 19,459 against a 19,941 
total for the Chicagoans. 

High three games for the Milwaukee 
group went to Lawrence Stemo, with a 
579, while E. Karoff took these honors 
for Chicago with his 597. Ted Knutow- 
ski, with a 217, won high single game 
honors for Milwaukee, and H. Braun, 
with a 233, for Chicago. 
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During the World War the bread ra- 


tion of the American front line troops 
was 131% ozs. 
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WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


More and more bakers are depending on 
““B-E-T-S” — bread-enrichment tablets — 
for easy, accurate, economical solution of 
enrichment problems. 

For every “B-E-T-S” tablet provides 
sufficient vitamin B,, nicotinic acid and 
iron to enrich 100 Ibs. of flour with 
correct amounts of all three required 
nutrients—enables you to meet currently 
accepted “enrichment” level in your 
baked loaf. 

You, too, can make your “enrichment 
worries” disappear, simply by dropping 
“B-E-T-S” into water, where they dissolve 


ina minute or less, 


and adding at the 


on SS, 


sponge or dough stage. No waste; no 
weighing. “B-E-T-S” assure minimum 
enrichment losses in baking; under nor- 
mal storage conditions retain their ‘po- 
tency for many months. 

For greater accuracy and economy when 
used in small doughs, parts of doughs or 
with flour of high vitamin B, content, 
every “B-E-T-S” tablet is scored to break 
evenly into quarter-sections—an extra 
“B-E-T-S” advantage. 

Adequate stocks of “B-E-T-S”—also of 
“Crystalline B, Winthrop”, pure crys- 
talline thiamine hydrochloride—are now 
available at convenient points for quick 
delivery. Write for latest price schedules. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


pecial Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






wHy B-F-T-S° are BETTER: 


1. One tablet to every 100 ths. of flour lets 
bakers label their products “ENRICHED.” 


2. “B-E-T-S” assures minimum enrichment 
losses in baking. 


* Retain their potency for many months, 
when stored under normal conditions. 


4. «B£-1-$” are scored to break easily into 
quarter-sections for accurate enrichment con- 
trol when used with small doughs, parts of 
doughs or with flour of high vitamin B; content. 


5. Keep your present formula! Adding 
“B-E-T-S” involves no change of ingredients 
or procedure. 


6. Eliminate weighing and waste of precious 
enrichment nutrients, 











7. “B-E-T-S”’ add greater convenience, too. 
Just dissolve in water and add at sponge or 
dough stage. 

8. For accurate enrichment, easy use and 
real economy, “B-E-T-S” are unexcelled. Use 
**B-E-T-S” and forget enrichment worries! 
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Telling 
the Sales 
Story 


© Another Discussion 
for Bakery Sales- 
men by Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr. 


FTER a salesman has planned his 
work and is out on his route 
calling on customers and_ pros- 

pects, his sales presentation—the man- 
ner in which he asks people to buy his 
goods—is the first, and at all times one 
of the most important, factor in his 
sales work. How he presents his sales 
story is often the difference between 
success or failure in selling. 

For instance, he may talk too long to 
That will 
make them lose interest in his products, 


each prospect or customer. 


and he will lose much valuable time. Per- 
haps he is not sufficiently familiar with 
his products to describe all their good 
points briefly, and at the same time 
completely. In other words, he is at a 
distinct disadvantage in the very first 
step of actual selling—the sales pres- 
entation. 

Elmer Wheeler, well known sales con- 
sultant, has declared that what is said 
during the first ten seconds of a sales 
presentation has much to do with suc- 
cess or failure. Opening sentences, he 
is convinced, should be simple, yet at- 
tract attention. 

Rightly or wrongly, nearly all of us 
form impressions in our minds as soon 
as a proposition is presented to us. If 
we have made a mistake, it takes us 
some time to change our opinion, and 
some people never do. The first im- 
pression, or the initial one, created by 
the salesman’s presentation, means so 
much to him in selling that he should 
study it constantly, never be satisfied 
with it, and everlastingly try to improve 
it. 

Furthermore, bakery products, and 
particularly bread, are fairly well stan- 
dardized. They do not possess as much 
individuality to be emphasized in sales 
In that 
connection, one sales consultant has given 


talk as do some other foods. 


the following advice to bakery mer- 
chandisers: 

“Where there isn’t a great differential 
in the distinction that you can build into 
a product, forsake any particular em- 
phasis upon the build-up of that stan- 
dardized distinction and place the dis- 
tinction upon yourself. How you mer- 
chandise it, what your personality is, 
On the 
basis, therefore, of the necessity of creat- 
ing a vital difference, a vital distinction, 
analyze yourself. 


what your impression power is. 


What is your impres- 
sion power? Are you merchandising 
your personality to the community.” 
How well a salesman gets along with 
people has much to do with the success 
of his presentation. A well prepared, 
grammatically correct presentation will 
make little impression unless the people 
to whom he is talking like him. That 
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is the 
“canned,” sales talks. 


difficulty with prepared, or 
There is no hu- 
man, or personal, interest in them. 

Some of the present problems in sell- 
ing bakery products from the human 
standpoint are being solved through in- 
Much, 


however, depends upon how the salesman 


telligent sales training courses. 


approaches the problem of getting along 
with his fellow people. The necessary 
spark must come from within himself. 
Russel Varney, director of public re- 
lations for Standard Brands, Ine., once 
said in an address before a bakers’ con- 
vention that “if you want to be liked— 


















“Be a man of your word. Be de- 
pended on to do what you say you'll do. 

“Show you are a real friend by going 
out of your way to help others. 

“Don’t feel superior to your associ- 
ates—and don’t give them the impression 
that you do. 

“Don’t show off how much you know. 

“Don’t bawl out people who do things 
to displease you—especially before others. 

“Don’t exaggerate—stick to facts. 

“Don’t make fun of behind 
their backs. 

“Don’t be sarcastic. 


others 


“Don’t be bossy or domineering—don’t 
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try to run everybody and everything.” 

These suggestions can be followed 
profitably by every bakery salesman. In 
his work he must call on the same people 
day after day. Part of his sales pres- 
entation lies in having the trade like 
him. Even if he has prepared the best 
sales talk in the world, if it falls on un- 
friendly ears there are two strikes against 
him at the outset. And it is very easy to 
miss the next ball. 

Speaking of baseball, Henry Stanley, 
Chamber of Commerce official, aptly 
described selling to The Bakery Sales 
Association as follows: 








LAVOR... 


Swift’s Premium Lard, being kettle rendered, gives really superior 





flavor. It mixes faster, leaves no lumps or strands, remains plastic 


ture tolerance. 


FROZEN EGGS 


and workable over a wide range of temperature. 


For Better Baking 


VREAM—specially effective for general bakeshop use. It’s a 
bland, all-hydrogenated shortening you should use for 
cakes, baking, and frying. 


VREAMAY — for richer, moister cakes. High butter and mois- 


“SILVERLEAF” BRAND PURE LARD— for pies and breads. 
Crusts and pastries far more tender. 

SWIFT’S BAKER'S PASTRY — for puff paste goods. Specially 
blended for light, flaky pastries. 

MELLOCRUST—for bread pan greasing. For flavor—and to 
prevent gumming, sticking, tearing. 

PYAC—the specialized shortening for pie bakers. 


SWIFT & COMPAN 
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“There are only four steps in every 
sale. You don’t stop to analyze them 
when you make them, but it is like knock- 
ing a home run, you have to go all the 
way around or it doesn’t count. 

“The first is to get the attention of Mr. 
Prospect. 

“The second is to interest him in what 
you have to sell. 

“The third is to create a desire for it 
or make him want it. 

“And the fourth is to produce buying 
action.” 

Again referring to Mr. Wheeler, he 
once gave a group of bakers a number 


..CHICAGO 
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of suggestions which could well be in- 
corporated in sales presentations for in- 
dividual bakery salesmen. Some of them 
follow: 

“Don’t Sell the Steak, Sell the Sizzle.” 
In other words, tell the grocer about the 
profits he can make from your products, 
or explain their cleanliness and nutri- 
tional value to housewives. 

“Don’t Write—Telegraph!” Speak di- 
rectly to the point. Many sales are lost 
by the most simple facts being clouded 
over with a lot of unnecessary words. 

“Say It With Flowers.” By this sug- 


gestion he meant for bakery salesmen to 


YOUR NO. 1 


point to their products, hand them to 
buyers, and by some means demonstrate 
If he 
is talking about the crust of his bread, 


the point that is being emphasized. 


point to it; be certain that his prospect 
sees its good color and texture. 

“Don’t Ask ‘If? Ask ‘Which.”’” Mr. 
Wheeler warned against asking “do you 
want some bread,” to which “no” might 
be answered. He suggested that sales- 
men ask “which do you prefer, white or 
rye,” for the simple word “no” cannot 
be answered to that question. 

“Watch Your Bark.” In making this 
suggestion he said that a pleasing tone 
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of voice is an important part of selling. 
It is a habit that all bakery salesmen 
should cultivate. 

Furthermore, always remember that 
people do not buy things. 
effect. 
you buy a means of transportation. You 


They buy the 
You don’t buy an automobile 


don’t buy a radio—you buy the music, 
the education and pleasure that comes 
from it. 

Similarly, consumers don’t buy bread, 
or cake or pies. They buy the nourish- 
ment, flavor, economy and convenience 
which come with bakery products. Those 
are the factors which must be emphasized 
in any successful bakery sales presenta- 
tion. 

Finally, personal appearance is a very 
definite part of this phase of. selling. 
When a salesman is out on his route he 
If he has 
a careless, unkempt or even dirty appear- 


is the bakery’s representative. 


ance, grocers and consumers will, know- 
ingly or otherwise, form the same opinion 
of his bakery. Since cleanliness is one 
of the vital forces in the baking indus- 
try, as it is with all foods, one can easily 
see how important it is to be always neat 
and clean. 

It is because of this reason that uni- 
forms have been so widely adopted for 
Whether or not the 
salesman has to pay all, part, or none of 


bakery salesmen. 


the cost of uniforms, they are a distinct 
Not only 
do they save his own clothes, but also 


help to him in his sales work. 


a well made, clean uniform, prominently 
identified with his bakery, is a tremen- 
dous sales help. 

So far as sales presentation is concern- 
ed, it goes all the way from his first 
sentence in making a call to his per- 
sonal appearance. If any part of it is 
neglected, the entire presentation suf- 
fers, and sales are lost. As income de- 
pends upon sales, every part of the 
selling presentation bears study. 
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BORDEN COMPANY OPENS 
LAB AND TEST KITCHEN 


New York, N. Y.—The Borden Com- 
pany announces that the increased con- 





sciousness among the consumers of vita- 
min and nutritive considerations in the 
choice of foods has been among the fac- 
tors contributing to the opening of a 
laboratory and test kitchen for new 
products in its building at 350 Madison 
Avenue. To allocate nearly 3,000 sq ft 
of space on the 17th floor of a midtown 
office building with high rental values 
shows the importance this 
places on a close relationship between 
the laboratory program and the produc- 


company 


tion and sales staffs. 

The production equipment is of “pilot- 
plant” size, which is half-way between 
small working models and full-size pro- 
duction units. The bacteriological and 
chemical equipment, however, are stand- 
ard size with the usual chemical benches 
and balance and titration tables. 

Dr. F. L. Seymour-Jones, who has been 
with the Borden company for 18 years, 
is in charge. He was graduated from 
the University of Leeds in England and 
did postgraduate work in Columbia Uni- 
versity. During the first World War he 
served with Lawrence in Arabia. In 
the kitchen where the new food products 
are tested, Miss Dorothy Balmanno is 
in charge. She has been with the com- 
pany since 1936 and is a graduate of the 
household arts and sciences courses at 
William and Mary College and Pratt 
Institute. 
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Good Will Grows with the Years 


It is getting on toward half a century since we began milling fine 





Also for Economy flour here at Salina. Some of our customers we have had almost 

since the beginning. Others have been added through the seasons, 

Mu 4# ~=—all because they like the assured dependability of our flours, their 

The ADMIRAL performance, the fine bread they produce, their always economical 
cost. 


She H-D Lee FlourMills ®. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 
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Here Are Ways to 
Reduee Vibration in 
Bakery Machinery 


- By Ernest W. Fair 


IBRATION not only means in- 
\ efficient use of machinery and 
equipment but shortening of the 
useful life of that equipment. At the 
first sign of its presence the problem 
should be tackled immediately. Of the 
several methods of attack in vibration 
reduction, the particular method depends 
on the individual problem. There are 
a number of successful methods. 
1. Removal of the 
This is always the most satisfactory meth- 


exciting cause. 


od whenever possible. Unbalance in 
rotating machinery is the most common 
cause of trouble. 
motors it can be almost completely elim- 
Gear tooth 


vibration noise is generally a sign of a 


Sometimes in rigid 


inated by balance weights. 





defective or poor gear, generally present 
when attempts are made to save money 
on buying replacement gears. 

2. Damping is a cure for resonant 
vibrations only. 
tooth frequency hum 
little by stuffing the wheel with a non- 
resonant damping substance but the reso- 
nant ring of the wheel due to its natural 
periods, may be greatly reduced by such 
treatment. 


As an example, gear 
is reduced but 


3. Tuning is procedure to use when 
vibration is of a resonant type. 
generally come from small sources. The 
avoidance of shaft critical speeds is an- 
other way to prevent this type of vibra- 
tion. 


These 


4. Elastic suspension will isolate a 
forced vibration so that it cannot be 
transmitted beyond the apparatus. 
Springs do not absorb vibration but pre- 
vent its transmission. 

5. Sometimes this will be a whirling 
due to oil action in journal bearings. 
This occurs when the rotation of the 
machinery is more than twice the critical 
speed frequency. It 
wedges of oil driving the journal around 


is produced by 


in the bearing and exciting a whirl. 
The best method of elimination is to in- 
sure that the critical speed frequency 
is more than half the r.p.m. frequency 
of the shaft. Another remedy is to re- 
place journal bearings by ball bearings. 

6. Sometimes this will also be caused 
by whirling due to frictional action with- 
in the rotor. Keep the machine at its 
critical speed to avoid this. 
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SPEAKER INDEX RELEASED 

The index of speakers for the 1940 
convention of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers has been released to 
the members. This has been compiled 
by Albert H. Friedel, Federal Yeast 
Co., Chicago. The two-page index car- 
ries the names of the 116 people whose 
remarks appear in the proceedings as 
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recorded by the operator during the 
course of the convention. A copy of this 
two-page index may be had on request 
to the secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 
Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, if a 8c 
stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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FIRE DESTROYS PLANT 

Fire almost completely destroyed the 
plant of the Moquin Baking Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt., Dec. 12. Fassett’s Bakery, Inc., 
Winwooski, is baking for the Moquin 
company until Fred R. Moquin, head of 
the company, formulates plans for re- 
building. 


N. Y. PRODUCTION CLUB 
HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 
New York, N. Y.—The story telling 
talent of New York’s leading bakery 
allied 
tradesmen vied for prizes at a stag 


production departments and 


Christmas party presented by the Met- 


ropolitan Production Men’s Club on 
Dec. 12. 

Prizes awarded for the best and most 
original stories were handed out follow- 
ing an old-fashioned beefsteak dinner, 
and beautiful gifts presented to holders 


of winning tickets. 
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The party was staged by the “fun 
committee” of the glub, headed by R. 
W. Brooks, Standard Brands, Inc., and 
E. B. Nicolait, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

The Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club, now in its second year, is an or- 
ganization of production men from the 
baking and allied trades. Arthur Hack- 
ett, superintendent of Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., is president of the group. 
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Bread made from an extremely rich 
formula will average about %4c¢ lb higher 
than bread made from an extremely lean 
formula. 





Are you paying a hidden cost because your 





fat smokes at frying heat? Smoke means 


burning and burning means waste! 


If there’s a hidden cost in your shortening, 





better switch to 








A. J. 





HENRY S. SCHWARTZ, Proprietor, 
Dutch Dell Donut Shop, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, says, “We use 
heavy-duty MFB exclusively in 
mixes and frying kettles . . . re- 
sult is increased production, 
minimum absorption, and satis- 
fied customers. Heavy-duty MFB 
really does -heavy-duty work.” 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


WEW YORK © CHICAGO » SAVANNAH * NEW ORLEANS © SAN FRANCISCO » MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 


MERCER of the Mercer 
Pie Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
says, “One of the most important 
qualities of fried foods is fresh- 
ness; therefore we use heavy- 
duty MFB for frying our pies. 
They stay fresh longer.” 
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A Reputation for 
Cleanliness Can Be 
Built by Actions 


cs By Harold Gluck 


OR the two past decades it has 

been an axiom of the advertising 

world that in order to keep an 
idea before the public’s mind it must be 
constantly advertised on a large scale. 
And that includes all the media of ad- 
vertising, from the newspaper to sky- 
writing. 

In these days of highly competitive 
products such as cigarettes, soft drinks 
and gasoline, it is absolutely necessary to 
keep the name of your product as the 
best product on the market before the 
public. 

However, the amount of money at the 
disposal of the average medium size pro- 
gressive bakeshop is limited. The con- 
cept of advertising by actions is still in 
the realm of unexplored possibilities. 
Let us take the simple idea of cleanli- 
ness in a bakery and see how the actions 
of those within the store can be used to 
keep before the customer’s eye the im- 
portant feature of cleanliness. 

Generally speaking the consuming pub- 
lic wants three things from its local 
bakery: good products, reasonable prices 
Which is the most im- 
Clean- 


and cleanliness. 
portant of these three factors? 
liness is the most important in a custom- 
er’s mind, whether or not he consciously 
or subconsciously expresses that factor. 

Once people feel that a bakery is not 
clean, the other two factors are mean- 
ingless. ‘The average mind, convinced 
that the store is not up to par in regard 
to sanitary measures taken, starts on a 
chain of reasoning similar to the follow- 
ing: “The store is dirty, therefore the 
product can’t be good. And a bad prod- 
uct at a low price is no bargain.” 

Conversely with the idea of cleanliness 
in the customer’s mind, the reasoning 
goes: “This is an exceptionally clean store. 
Therefore the products are good. Per- 
haps the prices are a little higher here, 
but the products are certainly worth 
the extra penny or two.” 

With cleanliness as a desired factor to 
be advertised, how can it be most effec- 
It is important to 
understand a peculiar principle of cus- 
To talk about one 
thing too often is to suggest the oppo- 


tively accomplished? 
tomer psychology. 
site idea. From your own personal ex- 
periences you can pick a case to illustrate 
Ever meet a man who 
told everyone how 
Chances are you did. And what was 
your reaction to such a statement? Prob- 
ably you felt exactly the opposite, and 
you came to the conclusion that you 
couldn’t, and wouldn’t, ever trust such 
a person. 


this principle. 
honest he was? 


It is unfortunate but true that the 
idea of cleanliness falls as a case illus- 
trating this principle. If you told your 
customers how clean your bakery store is 
kept you would get the opposite reaction 
in many a mind. Here are some of the 
thoughts that would arise: 

“I wonder if this store was dirty be- 
fore?” 

“What’s the idea of telling me how 
sanitary his place is?” ) 

“And there was hair on his coat just 
as he was talking.” 

“There’s a cat in the bag some place.” 
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“Wonder if anyone complained about 
his place?” 

And here is where your opportunity 
comes of using advertising by actions to 
get your customers to conclude directly 
that in your place cleanliness is a virtue. 

Have your salesmen always dress in 
white coats and trousers and the sales 
women in white dresses. And whenever 
the clothes are soiled they should be 
changed at once. The men’s jackets can 
resemble the type worn by the orderly 
in the hospital and the dresses can be 
patterned after the type worn by nurses. 
Such a scheme of dress gets the mind 


of the customer to make a subconscious 
association of perfect hospital cleanli- 
ness with the type practiced in your 
store. 

Whenever you wish to brush up crumbs 
or collecting dust, instead of the old 
brush and tray or rag, why not try a 
hand vacuum cleaner? It will spell out 
to the customer’s mind that you are 
modern, efficient and clean. 

And if you use a bread slicer always 
remove the crumbs from the loaf that 
has been previously sliced. Some bakery 
stores use a front refrigerator in which 
to keep some of the pastries and cakes 
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during the warm weather. A transpar- 
ent door will require a much colder tem- 
perature inside the box but it will in 
turn impress almost every customer. 

The idea of having rolls and bread 
handled by an employee who first takes 
a piece of wax paper in his hand and 
then grasps the desired product is very 
effective. It takes additional time and 
during your rush period it may actually 
become a nuisance to do this, but the im- 
pression made upon your customer is 
well worth the trouble. 

Whether or not to have a visible work 
room where the baking is done is a de- 
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— 
THOMAS A. KOCHER, (LEFT) PROPRIETOR OF PERFECTION BAKE SHOPS, 
looks over Sweetex-made Sun Valley Snow Cakes with Plant 
Manager, Harry Bateman. Mr. Kocher started 17 years ago with 
a modest retail bakery. Now there is a chain of four retail shops 
— three in Norristown and a recently opened one in nearby 


Conshohocken. 


“We started advertising Sweetex feature cakes in local news- 
papers several years ago,” says Mr. Kocher. “After 3 or 4 ads, 
sales of advertised cakes had jumped more than 50%, without 
hurting sales of other items. That's why now every cake—with 
one exception—is a Sweetex cake. And why today Sweetex also 
goes into every variety of sweet dough goods we make.” 
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THEY TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF ELECTRO SERVICE— Perfection Bake Shops 
use electros offered in “4-Star” Cake Plan and “Triple-Treat” sweet dough 


plan issued by our Bakery Service Department. Newspaper ads carry 


Sun Valley Snow Cakes. 


‘a 


illustrations of feature cakes or sweet goods items from these plans, 
together with appetite-teasing copy which makes readers eager to try them. 


<— THIS TRIM-LOOKING DISPLAY WINDOW in the Perfection Bakery at 
Main and Cherry Streets, Norristown, Pa. features a display of 
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batable point. But walls mean conceal- 
ment and concealment means to many 4 
mind that you have something to hide. 
If the public can at least gaze through 
a glass partition should they so desire 
and see how the baking is done there 
is a feeling that everything must be spic 
and span. 

Depending upon the particular set-up 
of your bakery store you will find many 
ways in which the idea of cleanliness 
can be emphasized. Whether cream color 
or white is a better color is not as im- 
portant as the fact that these two colors 
react much more favorable upon people’s 
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minds than darker colors. A good air 
conditioning unit in a warm climate also 
makes the mind of the customer more 
receptive to how nice the place is. 
Just remember not to tell your cus- 
tomers how clean the store is. 
actions speak for themselves. 


A marked improvement in the health 
standards of the nation is foreseen by 
nutritionists as a result of the new and 
better dietary habits which hundreds of 
thousands of young men are acquiring 
as a result of their army training. 

Men who lived at home on lean meat 
and potatoes, or on fat pork, hominy 
and molasses, are now learning what life 
is like on a balanced diet. Many of the 


Let your 
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NAVY BUYING BAKING SODA 

The Navy Department, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Washington, D. C, 
has asked for bids on 30,000 lbs of 
baking soda for delivery to various East 
and West Coast points. Bids will be 
received until Jan. 6. 











cakes and 


ure, it’s important to produce quality baked goods. 
But it’s just as important to let your community 
know that your shop is the place to get them. That’s 
what the Perfection Bake Shops of Norristown, Penn- 


sylvania, think and practice. 


This progressive baking concern wisely uses attrac- 
tive ads in suburban newspapers—week after week—to 
tell regular and prospective customers about Sweetex 
cakes and sweet dough goods. And they’ve really gone 
places with this A-1 production-sales combination. 


; our Sweeter 
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SAYS THIS PROGRESSIVE NORRISTOWN BAKER 


was introduced. Mr. Kocher reports that customers were 
quick to notice the improved eating and keeping quali- 
ties of his “High-Ratio” cakes. As a result, cake busi- 
ness has gone steadily upward ever since he switched to 
Sweetex. More recently his sweet dough goods, too, have 
gone on the “Sweetex Standard.” 

And other progressive bake shops from coast to coast 
have had the same kind of success with this ‘“High- 
Ratio” shortening. If you’re not getting your share of 
cake and sweet goods business, why not see what Sweetex 
and tested “High-Ratio” formulas can do for you? 


A Sweetex user since 1933 


Perfection Bake Shops have used Sweetex and “High- 
Ratio” cake formulas ever since this unique shortening 
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BY THE MAKERS OF PRIMEX, 


Cincinnati, Lire 





“| WANT THE CAKE ADVERTISED 
IN TODAY’S PAPER, PLEASE.”— 


that’s what Perfection salesgirls 

1S ~s hear often. This promotion tied- 

in with “Sun Valley Serenade,” 

' being shown that week at the 

neighborhood theatre, and was 
amazingly successful. 


SUN 
VALLEY | 4 
SNOW [@ on 12 >. 
CAKE [ime <a 
perm aa ¢ There’s a sales-tested 
“High-Ratio” formula for 
- every cake and sweet 
goods item you bake 











TRADEMARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 


RATIO’’* SHORTENING 





*‘‘High-Ratio” is our registered 
trademark. It alsostands for bakers’ 
service: and, when employed by 
bakers, means that they have used 
Procter & Gamble’s special short- 
ening pursuant to the ‘“High-Ratio” 
Service. Procter & Gamble, makers 
of Sweetex, the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ 
shortening. 


onger-Keeping 


FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 
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Army Training to Raise 
Health Standards of Nation 


men, army officers and nutritionists are 
confident, will take their new eating 
habits home with them, to the betterment 
of their own health and that ‘of their 
families. 

Planned and supervised by the Army 
Quartermaster Corps and Medical Corps, 
the army diet is said to be better than 
that of two thirds of the civilian popu- 
lation. The garrison, or peace-time, ra- 
tion of the U. S. soldier consists of 39 
natural-food items rich in. vitamins and 
other nutrients. The field ration A, or 
war-time ration, is much like the garrison 
ration. 

The army conducts in Chicago a sub- 
sistence research laboratory which car- 
ries on research looking toward the de- 
velopment of rations for special pur- 
poses. Near Chicago the army has estab- 
lished an experimental camp for the re- 
habilitation of selectees found to be suf- 
fering from malnutrition. The food in- 
dustry’s nutritional scientists are co- 
operating closely with both of these army 
projects. 

An indication of what can be accom- 
plished in the direction of rehabilitation 
is provided by the fact that of 1,000 men 
who were physically unfit, more than 
60% were able to pass the rigid army 
physical examination after a few months 
of treatment—and the treatment con- 
sisted of nothing more than a steady, 
balanced diet of natural foods. 

Comparison between the U. S. army 
ration and the Nazi military ration re- 
veals striking differences. The Nazi ra- 
tion is based on whole meal, the soybean 
as a substitute for meat and eggs, vege- 
tables, potatoes, cheese, skim milk and 
dried fruit. The German ration provides 
all the essentials for health and stamina, 
as does the U. S. ration, but the U. S. 
ration is far more appetizing. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BOSTON BAKERS NOMINATE 
OFFICERS AT YULE PARTY 
The Bakers Club of Boston staged its 
annual Christmas party at the Lenox 
Hotel, Dec. 18, nominating the following 
officers for the coming year: Walter H. 
Dietz, president ; Charles E. Monroe, First 
National Stores, Inc., Somerville, vice 
president; A. H. Rangnow, Fiber Spe- 
cialty Co., Watertown, allied vice presi- 
dent; Guy Maynard, treasurer, and Hor- 
ace D. Likins, secretary. The election 
will be held in January at the next 
meeting. After the business meeting the 
evening was given over to Santa Claus, 
impersonated by R. W. Hangarter, Read 
Machinery Co. of New England, Boston. 
Each of the 125 members present received 
a gift package, their names being called 
in turn. The meeting was in charge of 

Walter H. Dietz, acting president. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NORTHERN KENTUCKY BAKERS ELECT 

Mat Lay, prominent Covington, Ky., 
baker, was elected president of the North- 
ern Kentucky Bakers Club at its annual 
election, Dec. 13. Others elected were: 
Carl Schlipf, vice president; Godfrey 
Elsaesser, secretary; Carl Vogt, treas- 
urer; and trustees, Anthony Manyet, 
Russel Nelson and Anthony Liedhegner. 
Allied representative is Harry Jones. 
Installation of officers is to be Jan. 17, 
when the organization will entertain with 
a dinner dance at Eagles Hall, Covington. 
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BILL, WHAT'S THIS NEW CAKE THE 
BOYS ARE TALKING ABOUT ? 


THAT'S THE CAKE WE'RE MAKING 
WITH COVO SuPER-MIx 


IS ITANY BETTER THAN THE CAKE 
WE'VE BEEN MAKING ? 


YOU BET IT IS! IT SCORES HIGHER IN 
VOLUME, TEXTURE, GRAIN AND 
EATING QUALITY — AND IT SURE 
STAYS FRESH LONGER! 





IS THAT THE EXTENDED FRESHNESS 
'VE HEARD SO MUCH ABOUT? 





| ST] 


CAKE |S STILL GOOD 

EATING FOR DAYS. AND 
YOU'VE SEEN HOW MUCH 
“BETTER THEY SELL! 


> COVO Super-Mix is the special- 
ized shortening that produces 
“Superscore”’ cakes, icings and 
sweet doughs with superior eating 
qualities and extended freshness. It 
comes in 400-lb. steel barrels, 100- 
Ib. drums and 50-Ib. tins. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices, Cambridge, Mass. 
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DELIVERS CAKE TO HIS OWN PARTY 


* * 


* * * 


Veteran Salesman Is Honored at Surprise Dinner 


By BLISS ISELY 


FTER driving a bakery delivery 
wagon in Wichita, Kansas, for 


38 years, the last 25 for the same 
company, Carey (“Log Chain”) Davis is 
more or less immune to surprises; but 
on the night of Nov. 17 he not only was 
surprised, he was astonished, amazed, 
alarmed, astounded and somewhat flab- 
bergasted. At the end of the day, as he 
checked his delivery car into the garage 
of the Continental Baking Co., he noticed 
that all the other salesmen had completed 
their deliveries ahead of him. 

“I must be late,” he remarked. 

“No,” answered the garageman, “for 
some reason everybody else is early.” 

Then Davis became confidential. “Do 
you know, I have been working for this 
company for exactly a quarter of a 
century tonight,” he remarked. 
been a bakery salesman for 38 years. 
I worked for two other companies and 
then, on Nov. 17, 1916, I came over here 
and got a job from Brayton Campbell. 
You know this used to be the Campbell 
Bread Co. When Campbell’s merged 
into Consolidated, Brayton went East 
and he is an officer with Consolidated. I 
knew Brayton well. Just think, it was 


“T have 


25 years ago.” 
“Telephone, Log Chain,” came a call 
from the office. 
It was from 
Mrs. Ethel Corrigan, manager of the 
Innes Tea Room. She was so sorry, 
but she was out of bread. She had tele- 
phoned more than an hour ago and they 
had promised to make deliveries right 
away and nothing had come. She espe- 
cially wanted a big cake they had prom- 
ised her for a banquet. 


Davis answered the call. 


The cake abso- 
lutely had to be delivered, and imagine 
having a banquet without rolls or bread. 
Davis was more or less disgusted. Here 
Mrs. Corrigan had been a good customer 
for 18 years straight and the salesman 
who was supposed to have made the de- 
livery, was gone. 

“Oh, he had to make a delivery out at 
the ‘airport,” explained the garageman. 
“I guess he got rattled and forgot to 
make the delivery down at the tearoom.” 

Davis loaded the cake into the wagon, 
obtained rolls and bread and away he 
went. At the ‘Innes Tea Room Mrs. 
Corrigan took charge of all his deliveries 
except the cake. 

“It’s too big for the girls to carry,” 
“Take it to the table.” 

Now, it is not customary for a bakery 
salesman, dressed in his delivery-wagon 
smock, to walk into a banquet hall and 
deliver a cake, but one of Log Chain’s 
rules of salesmanship has it that the cus- 
tomer is always right. He shoved the 
door of the banquet room open with his 
foot and the sight he saw almost made 
him drop the cake. There were all the 
other salesmen, including the extra man 
who was supposed to be at the airport. 
There, too, were a great many of his old 
customers, some of whom had been biiy- 
ing bread from him for more than 30 
years. At the head table sat Harvey 
G. Rogers, manager of the Withita 
branch. Next to him was a vacant chair 
and beyond the vacant chair sat W. M 
Clifford, of Kansas City, vice president 
of Continental. 

Slowly it’ dawned upon Log Chain 


she said. 





“Log Chain” Davis in the seat of honor 
behind a banquet cake which he delivered 


from his wagon without knowing he was 
taking the cake to a surprise dinner given 
to celebrate his 25 years of service for 
Note that he is sitting at 
the banquet table in his bakery-wagon 
smock without a tie but adorned in his 
best smile. 


one company. 





that the empty chair was meant for him 
A waitress relieved him of the big cake 
and promised to bring it back at the 
end of the banquet. Davis was gently 
pushed toward the vacant chair. He in- 
sisted that his wife and daughters would 
be waiting for him and that he would 
have to telephone, but he was informed 
that they already knew all about it and 
that they were not waiting dinner for 
him. 

The guests presented Davis with a bill- 
fold, a box of his favorite cigars and 
with a spotlight for fishing, as fishing 
is his hobby. 

He recalled, for the benefit of the 
guests, that his nickname of Log Chain 
came from the time when he first drove 
a bread wagon in 1903 and when sneaks 
would pilfer bread baskets from his 
wagon when he was inside a building 
making deliveries. He bought a log 
chain and locked it through the handles 
of the baskets. The chain not only held 
the baskets in the wagon, but locked the 
lids down tightly so that no bread could 
be stolen. 

The log chain also held down the tar- 
paulin, which was thrown over the bas- 
kets in time of rain or snow. Now the 
bread is delivered in an inclosed truck. 
Nobody in Wichita thinks of “snitching” 
bread from a wagon any more and it is 
not even necessary to lock the door of 
the truck. The good old days-are gone, 
but the nickname of “Log Chain” yet 
remains as a memento of the past. 

In his 38 years of experience, Davis 
says he has delivered thousands of cakes 
to be eaten at dinners and banquets 
in honor of all kinds of persons, ranging 
from William Jennings Bryan to the 
stetiring president of the Alpha Tau 
Sigma Sorority, but that this is the first 
time he carried a cake into his own 
banquet. 
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WFLQOERAL SECUR/ 
AGENCY 


. AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


LA AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BAKING 


On the air, in the press, in magazine 
articles and government bulletins, 
these authoritative groups are telling 
America that enriched bread is a 
preferred food. Every baker should 
take advantage of this forceful drive 
to place a new and stronger Staff of 
Life on the tables of America. Make 
enriched bread available and let 
your customers know you have it. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 
New York + Philadelphia - St. Louis 





FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY ‘SINCE 1818 


| ‘ 


Manufacturing Chemists RAH WAY, N. J. 


In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronte 
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Canadian Bakers Rapidly Making Adjustments 


To Restrictions Imposed by Price-Fixing Act 


‘Toronto, Ont.—While there are still 
many minor matters requiring some ad- 
justment, Canadian bakers seem to be 
solidly behind the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in its efforts to stave off 
inflation through regulations freezing 
wages and prices as of a basic period 
between Sept. 15 and Oct. 11. 


By Chas. H. L. Reid 


The National Council of the Baking 
Industry, at the request of Hon. T. G. 
Taggart, co-ordinator of the various 
branches of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, called a meeting of rep- 
resentative bakers of all classes from all 
sections of the Dominion, for Nov. 25, at 
Montreal, to discuss with Will. H. Har- 


rison, bread controller, ways and means 
of applying the new regulations. About 
50 representative bakers were present 
under the chairmanship of G. Cecil Mor- 
rison, and were addressed by Hon. Mr. 
Taggart, Mr. Harrison and others. 

The agenda called for a discussion on 
ingredient costs based on the results of a 





370 LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK 





ss E have been operating the two new 


PETERSEN EC-TRI-FLEX OVENS 
since last May and do not hesitate to 
state that we are very well pleased with 
the results we are getting and the econ- 
omies effected”, writes Mr. S. S. Watters, 
President of the Liberty Baking Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“While we cannot give you exact 
economies, we are satisfied that we are 
saving considerable money on fuel and 
also are experiencing very marked sav- 
ings in labor. 

“We have found the ovens quite flex- 
ible. Although we primarily bake sweet 






IBERTY BAKING CO. . 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ~ 


4) 


yeast goods and rolls, we get excellent 
results with various varieties of breads 
and pies. We look for many years of 
satisfactory performance.” 

Like many other progressive bakers 
from coast to coast, Mr. Watters expresses 
a wholehearted appreciation of the ex- 
ceptional performance of the PETERSEN 
OVENS in his plant. 

Write today for information on PETER- 
SEN OVEN performance in your plant. 


\ 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET + CHICAGO 55 BRADY STREET « SAN FRAN 
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questionnaire that had been presented to 
the industry some time previously. The 
discussion indicated that the increases 
in material costs had almost, if not quite, 
made up for the discontinuance of the 
70¢c bbl processing tax on domestic flour. 

Because of the differences in local 
prices of flour, owing to proximity to 
mills, etc., it was not clear what the 
fixed price of flour would be, but most 
bakers seemed to think the average price 
would be about $4.50. There was some 
increase in haulage charges on salt, while 
shortening had soared from around 8c 
to around 18c, due to increases in im- 
ported oils. Even at that there were 
some indications that the government’s 
objective of switching the bakers from 
shortening to lard, had not been alto- 
gether successful. It was whispered 
around that lard stocks were accumulat- 
ing. 

Malt and yeast prices had remained 
steady, as had sugar with the le tax 
added months ago. Powdered milk was 
said to be hard to get. With the Scan- 
dinavian cheese markets denied to Great 
Britain, Canada was doing its best to 
supply the Old Country requirements, 
which has had the tendency to advance 
the domestic cheese price and thus divert 
more liquid milk from the dry milk 
processors. 

Another questionnaire showed that 
there had been some advances in labor 
costs and that there was a scarcity of 
capable bakers. 

Under the heading of “Economics, 
Standardization and _ Elimination of 
‘Frills, ” the meeting discussed the pos- 
sible prohibition by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of the return of unsold 
bread and other bakery products; in- 
creasing afternoon deliveries; cutting de- 
liveries to three days a week; elimina- 
tion, or reduction, of wrapping; stand- 
ardization of weights; reducing the num- 
ber of varieties of breads; elimination of 
twist bread; and elimination of small 
routes. 

It is understood that the government 
may do something about the prohibiting 
of the return of unsold bakery products. 
While nothing definite was done regard- 
ing the increasing tendency towards aft- 
ernoon deliveries or the cutting down of 
the number of deliveries, it was pointed 
out that in the Montreal district con- 
siderable headway had been made in re- 
ducing delivery costs through co-opera- 
tion of the bakers. 

The question of bread wrapping got 
nowhere in the discussion nor did the 
standardization of weights. The latter is 
a matter for provincial legislation and 
each of the nine provinces have their 
own bread weight laws. The weights 
range all the way from 1 lb to 2 lbs 
across Canada. If the worst comes to 
the worst, and it can be shown that bak- 
ers generally cannot keep going under 
the price-freezing order, some think it 
might be possible for the federal au- 
thorities to set a standard weight over- 
riding provincial regulations. In the 
case of Ontario, for instance, those hold- 
ing this opinion aver the weight might 
be reduced from 24 to 20 oz, without 
necessitating the purchase of new pans. 
Metal priorities would make it difficult 
if new pans were required all around. 

During the discussion on bread varie- 
ties, it was shown that these went as 
high as 63 in some instances. However, 
there are few bakers at present mer- 
chandising more than 23 varieties. 

The elimination of twist bread and 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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SCIENTIFIC SELECTION : eal 
OF WHEAT MILLING wali; 





Buy from the mill that 


GIVES YOU ALL THREE! 


Any good mill selects its wheat with care and 
produces a satisfactory flour . . . but only one miller 


in the northwest delivers to bakers Bin-Aged flour, 
ready to use. 


Bin-aging provides the baker with a more uniform 
flour. Atkinson Milling Company’s new aging plant 
has a storage capacity of 25,000 barrels of flour 
...equal to two and one half weeks’ output of the 
mill. Regardless of demand, long, continuous runs 
of each grade of flour can be made. More accurate 


milling and a more uniform flour is the result. 


Bin-aging relieves the baker of the job of aging 
his own flour. It enables him to greatly reduce his 
inventory of flour, save storage space, save money. 

Bin-aging gives the baker a flour 
that’s properly aged, under controlled 
conditions. Every sack of flour from 
the Atkinson mill has had at least two 
weeks’ aging at a constant tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees and has been 
thoroughly aerated by sifting before, 
during and after the storage period. 


Bin-aging assures faster service. 
Large stocks of each grade of flour are 
on hand at all times. Within 24 hours 
after receipt of order, the flour is sift- 
ed, sacked, loaded and on its way. 

A flour ready for immediate use... 
this is the complete service Atkinson 


Milling Company now offers bakers. 


dd 


| 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Brita2in’s Food Picture Becomes Much Brighter 


* 





HE possibility of invasion is ever 
before the minds of Great Britain’s 
authorities, and Lord 
Woolton, the minister of food, announced 


recently 


plans to secure the orderly distribution 
of food to the populace should this 
menace materialize. Voluntary food of- 
ficers, men and women of standing and 
repute, have been appointed to serve as 
“ministers of food” in their respective 


By L. F. Broekman 


districts. Lord Woolton pointed out that 
it was all important to avoid conditions 
which would cause people to lose their 
heads and go in for panic buying. Ac- 
cordingly, in invaded and threatened dis- 
tricts, food shops would be closed—prob- 
ably for a few hours—to permit a rapid 
stock taking to enable the voluntary 
food officers to know precisely what food 
was available and to be in a position, 


with the help of military advice, to an- 
nounce what amounts would be distrib- 
uted to each individual. 

Reserves of food in bulk belonging to 
the ministry of food vary in different 
districts, according to military advice. 
However, the quantity of food stored 
for an emergency by any one household 
should be sufficient for one week or two 


at most. As a matter of fact, most peo- 
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lessed is the man 
who does not 


bellyache 





Zlbert Hubbard 





“The Wolds Mode? Papon Mill” 


PAPERS for BAKERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 





PARCHMENT * KALAMAZOO * MICHIGAN * U. S. Ae 
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ple have a certain amount of canned 
foods, flour and cereals in store against 
a period of emergency, as all along a 
small store of this kind has been recom- 
mended by the authorities. 

Just after Lord Woolton’s announce- 
ment of the latest food planning in the 
event of invasion or other severe emer- 
gency, it was stated in certain quarters 
that these plans would mean that “theo- 
retically, every baker would be put out 
of action.” When a representative of the 
ministry of food was questioned regard- 
ing this aspect of the announcement he 
stated that it was far from the idea of 
the ministry that the baking of bread 
should cease. None the less, there might 
be some difficulty over long distance «c- 
livery of bread. Bakers, in common with 
other shopkeepers, may have to close 
their shops for a time, but there is no 
doubt whatever that they will continue 
to bake bread if it is at all possible to 
do so. 

The British Baker points out in its 
comments on these emergency plans that 
supplies of fresh white bread were nor- 
mally maintained for the armies fighting 
on the western front during the last war, 
within a comparatively short distance of 
the enemy, and the importance of main- 
taining bread supplies for the civilian 
population at home in a time of grave 
emergency is stressed. It is an age-long 
truth that without bread the people 
perish and there is nothing so likely to 
cause panic and despair as no bread. 
In short, the baker is a public benefactor 
at all times and never more so than in 
times of stress. 

Besides these reserves of food for the 
public, arrangements have been made for 
the supply of “iron rations” to civil de- 
fense workers, the police and the national 
fire services, by the ministry of food 
in co-operation with the ministry of 
home security. These iron rations will 
not be distributed until such time as a 
grave emergency occurs, such as a severe 
air raid or invasion, when food supplies 
may be cut off, but they will be stored 
at convenient points, possibly at the re- 
spective assembling posts of the services 
concerned. These are very numerous 
and the distribution of the iron rations 
would thus be a simple matter. 

The pack will contain the following 
rations: 10 oz of meat roll, two 6-o0z 
packets of biscuits, 8 oz of chocolate, 
12 oz of dried milk, 1 oz of tea, 14% oz 
of sugar. This pack is intended to last 
a man or a woman (for there are many 
women in the services concerned), 48 
hours, but an arrangement is recom- 
mended for its use as a 12-hour ration 
between four persons, so as to avoid 
possible wastage by individuals. 

The London County Council likewise 
has made plans for emergency feeding on 
a wide scale in the event of heavy bomb- 
ing of London being resumed. Catering 
establishments of all kinds, such as ho- 
tels, clubs, tea-shops, public houses, 
workmen’s dining rooms, milk bars, pri- 
vately owned restaurants and the gov- 
ernment owned “British restaurants,” are 
all included in the scheme, and, where 
practicable, industrial canteens as well. 
These plans will be put into force only 
when the authorities consider the emer- 
gency sufficiently grave and the decision 
will rest with the London County Coun- 
cil. Even then only to those parts of the 
capital where damage has occurred to 
buildings, gas, electricity, water and 
transport services, calling for emergency 
feeding arrangements, will the scheme 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Inro the mixer go your ingredients. 
Out of the mixer come your doughs. . . doughs 
that can be no better than the flour you put 
into them. Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers are uni- 
formly good flours. The doughs move smoothly 


GENERAL OFFICES ‘ 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. through the machines. The bread is good bread. 


CHICAGO MILLING 


miss STAN DARD conrany 


* MINNEAPOLIS 


StUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 





BEGINS 


AT THE MIXER 
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RICHARD BEAN APPOINTED TO HANDLE 
FLOUR PRICE PROBLEMS 


Named Senior Business Analyst in OPA—Other Appointments of 
Men From the Food Industry Announced as Defense 
Agencies Swing to Offensive Operations 


By EMMet DoUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Reorganization of 
the defense agencies to place them more 
on a war basis—a transition from de- 
preparations to actual offensive 
operations—is moving slowly but surely 
toward including every segment of the 
food trades. 


fense 


Immediately touching the cereal prod- 
ucts industry was the appointment of 
Richard A. Bean as_ senior 
analyst in charge of price problems on 
flour. Mr. Bean will set up a flour unit 
of the food section of OPA, the chief 
of which is Dr. A. C. Hoffman, and be 
the top man on all questions involving 
price matters. He will have duties cor- 
responding closely to those of Fred W. 
Thomas, the feed chief in the Office of 
Price Administration, and of course will 
work closely with Mr. Thomas on mat- 
ters where products of mills are in- 
volved. 


business 


Mr. Bean was to be sworn in 
on Jan. 7 as a full time appointee. 
Another appointment, which has not 
yet been officially announced, will bring 
a practical food man to the Office of 
Production perhaps as 
chief of Director Knudsen, 
whose authority may extend to milling 


Management, 
consultant 


matters beyond the actual purchase of 
foods. He is Barnard Townsend, presi- 
dent of Curtice Bros. Canning Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., who will take over en- 
larged duties, including those previously 
performed by Howard B. Cunningham, 
who returns to the National Biscuit Co. 
Mr. Townsend will handle all food indus- 
try matters, including priorities, supply 
and distribution problems. 

Meanwhile C. MacKeachie, 
who will of the 
OPM Division of Purchases, is enlarg- 
ing his staff to bring in practical business 


Douglas 


continue as director 


men as section heads and consultants. 
In addition to key men from the textile, 
clothing and equipage industries, Direc- 
tor MacKeachie has made the following 
appointments from the food field: 

A. E. Bowman, of Minneapolis, as- 
signed to administer the sugar conserva- 
tion order of the food supply branch. 
Mr. Bowman is on loan to OPM from the 
Nash-Finch Co., wholesaler of groceries, 
fruits, etc., in 14 states. He has been 
with the company for 10 years and is 
now assistant to the president. 

Douglas Kirk, of Chicago, assigned to 
the containers branch as chief of the 
fiber and wood containers section. Mr. 
Kirk is assistant to the vice president of 
purchases of Quaker Oats Co. 

Clyde E. Beardslee, of Scardale, N. 
Y., appointed chief of the dairy section 
of the food supply branch, and govern- 
ment presiding officer of the dairy in- 
dustries advisory committee, which will 
soon be formed. Mr. Beardslee has been 
with the Borden Milk Co. for a number 
of years, now being vice president of 
the manufactured milk products division 
of that company. Prior to that he was 
general superintendent of the dry milk 
division of Borden’s and has been in the 
dairy business for over 30 years. 

George C. Hannan, also of Scarsdale, 
who will be consultant in the restaurant 
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section of the food supply branch. Mr. 
Hannan has been connected since 1919 
with the Frank G. Shattuck company 
(Schrafts) in New York. 

With Messrs. Thomas and Bean on the 
job in the price section of the defense 
agencies, the milling industry may be 
said to have two friends at court. Mr. 
Thomas, who has been here for two and 
a half months, joined OPA from the 





Richard Bean 


vice presidency of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., Detroit, and is a practical feed and 
flour man. 

Mr. Bean brings to the government not 
only a wide milling experience but a 
knowledge of banking and investments 
and civic affairs. He retires as secre- 
tary of the Defense Committee of Louis- 
ville and as secretary of the Fair Rent 
Committee in the Kentucky city to take 
up his duties in Washington. 

Mr. Bean for many years was asso- 
ciated with Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., and left that company 
about 16 years ago to enter the banking 
business in Louisville. In 1930 he joined 
the Red Band Milling Co., Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn., and was elected head of that 
firm in 1931. In 1932 he was elected 
to serve as vice president of the South- 
eastern Millers Association. 

When the Red Band company was 
taken over by Washburn Crosby in 1933 
he was named president of the new Gen- 
eral Mills unit. He resigned this posi- 
tion in 1935 to go with the Mountain 
City Milling Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., of 
which he was vice president and general 
manager until 1939, when he retired from 
active ‘participation in the company. 
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FLOUR MOVEMENT UP 
MiLwavker, Wis.—Flour movement in 
the Milwaukee market during 1941 
showed sizable gains over that for the 
previous year, the annual report by the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange re- 
veals. Flour receipts the past year 


reached 935,900 bbls, increasing from the 
840,350 bbls reported for 1940. Ship- 
ments jumped to 361,900 bbls the past 
year from 281,050 bbls in 1940. Also 
experiencing gains the past year were 
receipts of wheat and rye, as well as 
other grains, including oats and barley. 
Corn receipts were less. Wheat was the 
only one of the grains which showed 
declines in shipments, but the drop from 
a year ago was negligible. 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS PLAN 
MINNEAPOLIS CONFERENCE 


The third annual meeting of Institute 
of Food Technologists is to be held 
June 15-17 in Minneapolis, Minn. Or- 
ganization of local arrangements com- 
mittee and plans for staging the meet- 
ing are under the guidance of Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, acting dean and director, De- 
partment of Agriculture, University 
Farms, St. Paul, Minn. Registration 
headquarters and meeting places for ses- 
sions will be announced at a future date. 

The proposed program consists of four 
three-hour sessions, two lunch hour ses- 
sions and a day of plant visitations. 
Program details are being worked out by 
the program committee headed by M. E. 
Parker, production manager, Beatrice 
Creamery Co., Chicago, Ill., as chairman, 
and Harold Macy, professor of dairy 
manufactures, University Farms, St. 
Paul, Minn., as vice chairman. 

The Institute of Food Technologists 
was organized in Cambridge, Mass., July, 
1939, at the close of the Second Confer- 
ence on Food Technology held under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Its officers are: re- 
tiring president, Dr. S. C. Prescott, dean 
of science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass; president, 
Dr. L. V. Burton, editor of Food Indus- 
tries, New York, N. Y; vice president, 
Dr, E. H. Harvey, director of research, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. G. J. Hucker, 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

The institute’s growing membership con- 
sists of more than 1,200 chemists, bacteri- 
ologists, process engineers and others sim- 
ilarly trained or experienced in the man- 
ufacture, preservation and handling of 
food. 
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ALLEN LOGAN, RETIRED 
GRAIN MERCHANT, DIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Allen Logan, 70, 
retired Kansas City grain man, died un- 
expectedly Jan. 1 after suddenly becom- 
ing ill during the night. Mr. Logan, who 
had been in excellent health, had been 
in retirement for about 15 years. 

A native of Kentucky, Mr. Logan be- 
came interested in the grain business as 
a young man and became one of the out- 
standing wheat salesmen in the South- 
west. An exponent of hard winter 
wheat of the “shoe peg” type, he made 
many trips north and east selling his 
wheat, often at a premium. 

Mr. Logan finally sold out the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., of which he was head, 
and retired, living in his fine home at 
the edge of Kansas City. He enjoyed 
many hobbies and was active socially 
until the day he died. He was a mem- 
ber of the Kansas City Club and the 
Kansas City Country Club. The funeral 
was held in Kansas City Jan. 5. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
WHEAT SURPLUS BIG 


Cutting Off of Export Flour Markets by 
War Strains Storage and Han- 
dling Facilities 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The Pacific North- 
west is now faced with a real problem 
in the disposition of its wheat surplus 
and the handling of the 1942 wheat crop 
if relief is not had prior to next harvest. 
Annually, the Pacific Northwest states 
of Oregon, Washington and northern 
Idaho produce an average crop of around 
75,000,000 bus, of which 25,000,000 to 27,- 
000,000 is consumed in this territory. 
This leaves a surplus of approximately 
50,000,000 bus each year to dispose of 
in outside markets. 

Virtually all markets are now shut off, 
the final blow coming with the Philippine 
trade cut off by war. Outbreaks of hos- 
tilities found numerous ships headed for 
the Orient. These ships were diverted 
to the nearest friendly port. This result- 
ed in some ships tying up at Australian 
ports with Pacific flour on board. 

For months, mills have had extreme 
difficulty in reaching their Gulf and 
North Atlantic ports, due to lack of 
steamer space. This has resulted in a 
very restricted trade, and the war put 
the finishing touches on the curtailment 
of water movement. 

Millers and wheat growers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest see a possibility of re- 
taining part of their Atlantic seaboard 
business if lower through rail rates were 
secured. Otherwise, the Pacific North- 
west milling industry and the problems 
of the wheat growers will become more 
acute than ever. 

If 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus of wheat 
are carried over, the question of han- 
dling will be more acute than ever. 
While there are many bulk elevators, 
much of the wheat has been bagged. 
With burlap and bags now requisitioned 
by the government, many more bulk fa- 
cilities will have to be built, possibly of 
a temporary character. 
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OHIO DEALERS SCHEDULE 
JUNE MEETING AT DAYTON 


Co.tumsvus, On1o.—The sixty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
and Feed Dealers Association will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, on 
June 8-9. 

The board of directors of the associa- 
tion decided on the date and place at 
their winter meeting held here recently. 
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JOINS STANDARD MILLING CO 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Edward F. Schulz has 
joined the Chicago sales department of 
the Standard Milling Co. He formerly 
was with General Mills, Inc., in Phila- 
delphia. 
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NO COARSE BREAD IN THIS 
WAR, DISTRIBUTOR SAYS 
Burra.o, N. Y.—The surplus of wheat 
in this country removes all danger of 
the revival of dark, coarse flour used dur- 
ing the first World War, Burt P. Flick- 
inger, president of the S. M. Flickinger 
Co., Inc., of Buffalo, and chairman of 
the Food Distributors’ Advisory Com- 
mitte of the OPM, asserted recently. 
The Buffalo distributor saw no prospect 
of food shortage or excessive food prices, 
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although he agreed that supplies of prod- 
ucts from Hawaii, the Philippines and 
other countries might be inadequate. 

Commenting on the container problem, 
Mr. Flickinger predicted increased usage 
of glass containers to replace tin cans. 
He also stated that “while the govern- 
ment aims to keep civilians well supplied 
with packaged foods, larger quantities 
are being bought for the armed forces,” 
as their diets contain a larger variety 
of foods than they did in the last war. 

In order to conserve on trucking and 
save tires and manpower, wholesale food 
distributors are planning to restrict re- 
tail store deliveries to once a week, Mr. 
Flickinger stated. 
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CORN INSPECTIONS SHOW 
LOWER QUALITY THIS YEAR 


Inspected receipts of corn at repre- 
sentative markets during the first half 
of December indicate that the quality of 
the 1941 crop is somewhat lower than 
last season, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Of the corn inspected at these markets 
from Dec. 1 to 15, inclusive, 17% graded 
No. 2 or better this season compared 
with 19% during the same period last 
season. Twenty-nine per cent graded 
No. 8, 48% No. 4, 8% No. 5 and 8% 
sample grade for the first half of De- 
cember, 1941, against 45%, 28%, 7% 
and 1%, respectively, a year earlier. 

Receipts during the Dec. 1-15 period 
consisted of a greater percentage of yel- 
low corn than last season, with 90% class- 
ing yellow, 9% white and 1% mixed, 
against 86% yellow, 11% white and 38% 
mixed during the first 15 days in Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS MILWAUKEE FIRM 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Roy L. Petersen, 
for the past 12 years chief of the in- 
spection department of the city of 
Kenosha, has become head of the engi- 
neering department of the Chas. A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Petersen had been chief of 
the department in Kenosha since Jan. 1, 
1929, and for two years before that had 
been assistant chief. In his new position 
he will be in charge of all engineering 
work for the local milling company. 
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WAGE-HOUR EXEMPTION FOR 
FLAT WAREHOUSING STANDS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Petition for re- 
view of a seasonal exemption from the 
40-hour week for the flat warehousing of 
grain and other agricultural commodities 
was denied by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion on Dec. 30. The exemption will 
become effective immediately. 

Announcement was made by Baird 
Snyder, acting administrator of the divi- 
sion. The petitions were filed by the 
California Industrial Union Council, the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 17 (CIO), and 
the General Teamsters’ and Warehouse- 
men’s Union No. 137 (A. F. of L.). 

After a public hearing held June 2, 
1941, at San Francisco, the presiding 
officer determined that the flat ware- 
housing of grain, including rice, in the 
states of California, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho is of a seasonal nature 
and thereby exempt from the 40-hour 
week for 14 weeks a year. The petition 
asked the administrator to review this 
determination. 
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Senate Takes Strong Price Control Bill 
With Licensing Plan Under Consideration; 
110% Parity Retained by Banking Committee 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Senate debate on 
a strengthened price control bill began on 
Jan. 6 after a unanimous report by the 
banking committee. Sharp floor fights 
were expected over the licensing plan and 
provisions designed to protect agricul- 
tural commodities from too rigid price 
controls. 

In its report on the price bill, the 
banking committee said “legislation pro- 
viding for control over wages may ulti- 
mately be found necessary as an emer- 
gency measure.” No wage controls are 
provided in the pending bill, however. 

The bill would put control of prices 
in charge of a single administrator and 
subject his orders to review by the 
courts. The authority would terminate 
June 30, 1943. ~To enforce price ceil- 
ings, the bill would permit the adminis- 


trator to license sellers of controlled com- 
modities. 


The committee contended it had great- 
ly improved the House approved bill by 
providing for licensing all business firms 
affected by price controls. 

“No person may be refused a license,” 
the report added. “The license cannot 
be used to control the number of persons 
in the particular trade or industry.” 

Licenses could be suspended only by 
court action and then only after the 
price administrator had issued a warning 
on an initial violation. 

The administrator would be authorized 
to buy and sell commodities—except those 
regarded as strategic in the war program 
—in order to stabilize their price. 

The administrator would be instructed 
to gauge his price orders generally in line 
with prevailing market prices during the 


period from Oct. 1 to 15, 1941, but spe- 
cial exceptions would rule agricultural 
price ceilings. 

No ceiling could be set on a farm com- 
modity lower than 110% of parity, or the 
market price of Oct. 1, 1941, whichever is 
greater. 

This action, a victory for the congres- 
sional “farm” bloc, would prohibit fixing 
of prices on major farm crops below: 

Wheat $1.39 bu, corn $1.01 bu, cotton 
19.5¢ Ib, hogs $11.35 per 100 lbs, beef cat- 
tle $8.20 per 100 lbs, lambs $10.62 per 
100 lbs, chickens 17.9¢ lb, eggs 47.6¢ doz, 
wool 28.8¢ lb, and peanuts 7.6c lb. 

In adopting the new parity “floor,” 
the Senate subcommittee knocked out a 
provision in the House approved price 
control bill which would have prohibited 
farm price ceilings below the 1919-29 
averages, generally regarded as “boom 
year” levels. 





DR. R. A. GORTNER AWARDED 
CHEMISTS’ OSBORNE MEDAL 


One of the highest honors that can 
come to a biochemist has just been voted 
to Dr. Ross A. Gortner, chief in the divi- 
sion of biochemistry at the University of 
Minnesota. He will receive the Osborne 
Medal awarded by the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists to scientists 
who have rendered distinguished service 
in conducting research and training stu- 
dents in cereal chemistry. The medal 
will be presented at the annual meeting 
of the association next May. 

Dr. Gortner is the fourth Minnesota 
man to receive this international award 
which, as a means of honoring men who 
have been outstanding in the field of 
cereal chemistry, the association estab- 
lished in 1928. It was named for the 
first recipient, the late Thomas Burr 
Osborne, one of the founders of modern 
cereal chemical research. 

The second man to receive the award 
was Dr. C. H. Bailey, now dean and 
director of the department of agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota. Recip- 
ients after Dr. Bailey were two other 
scientists who received much of their 
early training in the biochemistry divi- 
sion at University Farm, St. Paul. They 
are Dr. M. J. Blish, now chief of the 
protein section of the Western Regional 
Laboratory at Albany, Cal., and Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, now retired but con- 
tinuing unofficially his research program 
at Kansas State College. 

Dr. Gortner has been chief in the divi- 
sion of agricultural biochemistry at Min- 
nesota since 1917. He has trained many 
students who now hold positions of 
leadership in research. In cereal chem- 
istry, he has conducted significant re- 
search on the gluten proteins of wheat 
and has helped both plant breeders and 
millers develop improved wheat varieties. 
Such work was of assistance to Minne- 
sota plant breeders in the development 
a few years ago of the popular variety, 
Thatcher. He also did the fundamental 
work which led to an understanding of 
winter hardiness of cereals and other 
plants. 

Dr. Gortner was born near O'Neill, 
Neb., in 1885. After an early educa- 





tion in Nebraska schools he went on to 
do advanced work at the University of 
Toronto and at Columbia, in New York, 
receiving his Ph. D. from the latter 
university in 1909. He came to the 
University of Minnesota in 1914 and 
was made full professor and division 
chief in 1917. His many contributions 
to research have been chiefly in the field 
of proteins, colloids, animal pigments, 


Dr. Ross A. Gortner 


and the role of water in living processes. 

He is the author of two important 
books on chemistry and more than 300 
scientific journal publications. 
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PRICE CEILING REVISED 
FOR FAT AND OIL ITEMS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson, using Oct. 1 
market levels as a standard, on Jan. 1 
revised price ceilings on some 1,800 fats 
and oils, including such items as lard, 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil and linseed oil. 

Effect of the change is to raise the 
general price level on fats and oils by 
a minimum of 11%. 

On Dec. 13, OPA issued a temporary 
ceiling fixing prices at levels prevailing 
Nov. 26. 





FEEDING RATIOS LESS 
FAVORABLE IN DECEMBER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Feeding ratios 
were slightly less favorable to dairymen 
and poultrymen in December than No- 
vember and considerably less favorable 
than a year ago, the Department of Ag- 
riculture reports. Based on average farm 
prices for butter and milk and average 
market prices for feed, 100 lbs of butter 
would purchase only about one ton of 
bran at the middle of December, com- 
pared with 2,100 lbs at the middle of 
November and 2,500 Ibs a year.ago. 

Linseed and cottonseed meals are less 
expensive than bran this season but soy- 
At the 
middle of December, 100 lbs of butter 
would purchase about 1,540 lbs of soy- 
bean meal, 1,760 lbs of linseed meal, or 
1,620 lbs of cottonseed meal at average 
market prices. A year ago, 2,075 lbs of 
soybean meal, 2,000 lbs of linseed meal, 
or 1,920 lbs of cottonseed meal could 
be purchased with 100 lbs of butter at 
farm prices. 

The relation of milk prices to feed 
prices is about the same as that of butter. 
Gluten feed was more expensive in De- 
cember than in November, but only 
slightly higher than a year ago. 


bean meal is relatively higher. 
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GRAIN STOCKS INCREASE 

Superior, W1s.—Rail shipping of grain 

out of local elevators to outside points 


‘has started on a fairly large scale, last 


week totaling 100,300 bus. However, 
receipts ran in good substantial volume 
and stocks increased 800,000 bus, hold- 
ings reaching 39,057,000 bus, about 4,- 
250,000 bus more than the elevators held 
at the same time last year. 
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BALTIMORE FLOUR RECEIPTS UP 

Battimore, Mop.—Flour receipts at 
Baltimore during 1941 totaled 980,356 
bbls, which was an increase of 324,921 
bbls over 1940. The total was given a 
marked increase by the December re- 
ceipts, which were 108,669 bbls, an in- 
crease of 48,834 bbls over December, 
1940. 
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Merchandising Baked Goods 


The Problems of 
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People, Product and Promotion 
By G. J. Stewart 





RACTICALLY — everything you 
have or will talk about at a con- 
vention 


has to do with people, 


product and promotion. People, after 
all, are the most interesting and, at the 
same time, the most unpredictable ele- 
ment in life; product, or food, the most 


necessary; and from a business point of 


For Better Baking 
try these 
Red Star Products 


view, presentation, or promotion, of your 
product the most vital to commercial 
success. All of these things head up into 
one important subject—-merchandising. 
Merchandising has to do with planning 
of “what to sell, how to sell, when to 
sell, where to sell, and whom to sell.” 


This subject has been covered in many 


* In modern warfare, bombers operate 
far behind the lines . 
munications, seeking to shatter citizen 
morale. 


. » cutting com- 


But a strong, well-nourished people 


RED *STAR YEAST 


are not easily panicked. That’s why 
ENRICHED BREAD — among other 


foods — is such a vital item in Amer- 


RED STAR YEAST FOOD 
RED STAR MALT SYRUP 


ica’s great defense program. 


You can produce this enriched bread 
easily. 


All you have to do is use 


RED STAR Enriched B, YEAST in 
your white bread formula. 


large books by many different authors. 
I hope here only to project some simple 
ideas that have helped me and I hope will 
help you. 
One great student of human nature 
said, “Manners are minor morals.” I 
have thought about that brief statement 


many times since I read it some years 





This yeast gives your bread essential 
thiamine (vitamin B,) iron and pel- 
lagra-preventing nicotinic acid — in 
amounts sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the Committee on Food and 
Nutrition of the National Research 
Council. 

Use dependable, economical RED 
STAR Enriched B, YEAST. You'll be 
making better bread, and you'll be 
helping to build a healthier, stronger 
nation. 

Red Star Yeast and Products Co., 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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ago. The word “morals” is a strong 
and important word. The author of the 
statement used the word “morals” in 
connection with “manners” to impress 
upon his readers that good manners, like 
good morals, are important in our trip 
through life provided we are interested 
in getting the most out of it from both 
a social and a business point of view. 
Most of us who are now working as 
owners of a business, or in a supervisory 








| The author of the accompanying 
article, G. J. Stewart, is vice presi- 
dent of Swift & Co. The article was 
used as the basis of an address giv- 
en before the recent convention of 
| the Connecticut Bakers Association. 

















capacity, can reflect back to the time 
when the boss came down to the store 
or plant with his disposition upset, 
“grouchy,” so to speak, with the result 
that you and everyone else with whom 
he came in contact felt upset and grouchy 
after a relatively short period of contact. 
Contrast this illustration with a pleasant 
smile, a cheerful “Good morning,” and 
courteous treatment throughout the day. 
A pleasant, cheerful attitude builds mo- 
rale and causes people to reach out to do 
better and bigger things for the person 
who extends the good manners to them. 

People react to a marked extent as we 
act toward them. This thought is not 
new; not many ideas are. Whether the 
idea is new or old is of little consequence, 
but the simple truth conveyed by the 
idea is basic to success in merchandis- 
ing, or selling products we have to sell. 
Good manners will cause people to feel 
kindly toward us and our business, and 
cause them to come back time after time 
to do business with us. 

While we are talking about people, 
there is one more idea that I should like 
to mention. When a customer comes into 
our store to buy, or when our salesman 
goes into a store to sell, we should use 
good manners for greeting, and then en- 
courage the buyer to buy and let the 
buyer get his or her buying done before 
we mention items we are interested in 
After the customer buys, we 
can then suggest that our chocolate cake, 
pineapple pie, doughnuts, etc., are all 
the good things we can think of. Let the 
customer buy and then let us start sell- 
ing by polite suggestion. This plan 
works! It is a plan that is used by many 
successful salesmen in both wholesaling 
and retailing. 

The three great activities of life are— 
thinking, wanting and doing. I men- 
tion these activities because in the selec- 
tion of products to sell, we must select 
those products that people want. Bakery 
goods, like all other lines of goods, can 
be properly classified into staples and 
specialties. As you know better than I 
do, there are such staples as bread, plain 
rolls, certain kinds of sweet goods, cer- 
tain kinds of cookies and cakes. Spe- 
cialties also may be bread, sweet goods, 
cookies and cakes, but these specialties 
must be somewhat unusual or different 
from those seen in every bakery or on 
every baked goods counter. Specialties 
are those goods to which the word “in- 
novation” can be applied; something new 
or novel which will be attractive enough 
to cause people to buy. To be practical, 
a specialty product must move in at 

(Continued on page 69.) 


selling. 
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Don’t Risk Your Chance to 
Win the Money Making 
Sweeter Cake Market with 
Unsafe Cake Flour .....°. 


Can Be Purchased in Cars with Kansas and Spring Flours 


Chicago Office: Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
844 Rush Street 45 Milk Street 
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THESE WERE FUNNY 
50 YEARS AGO 
“People are always hard on me,” said 
the wheat. “I’m always being thrashed.” 
“Oh, I’m shocked,” said the corn, and 
thereupon assumed a rye face. 


* 


Of brothers six, most praised was Jim, 
A good, industrious miller he, 

How proudly all looked up to him, 
The flour of the family! 


Miller.—What’s the matter now? 

Walking Delegate.—1 hear you've got 
scalpers in your place. We want to 
know why you give employment to In- 
dians in preference to white men. 


“What a tremendously fast eater a 
miller must be! He doesn’t chew his 
food at all.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Bolting his meal is a regular practice 
with him.” 

* 

Grocer.—It’s one of those things no 
fellow can find out. 

Customer.—What is? 

Grocer.—I once had a white dog about 
this place, and I couldn’t keep him away 
from the coal-box. Now I’ve got a black 
dog, and he persists in getting into the 
flour barrel !” 


—From Tue NorrHwesTern MILLER 
of 1892. 


AND AGAIN DIFFERENTIALS 
Package and self-rising differentials 
have long been recognized as a legitimate 
part of the price of flour. In many 
instances in the past the differential has 
meant the difference between profit and 
loss. It has taken a long time and hard 
work on the part of the package dif- 
ferential committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to build up the dif- 
ferential structure. This association has 
stressed the use of differentials for the 
past 15 years, explaining time and again 
the importance of using these differen- 
tials. Yet in spite of all of these urg- 
ings, some millers still refuse to get this 
profit factor to which they are entitled. 
Why? In talking with one miller, he 
said: “I can’t get them. Mr. X is a 
member of your association and yet he 
comes down here in my sales territory 
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farmer. 
chanct, 


cost of raisin’ a fambly.’ 





“Young Butternut Cole was by here a day or so back,” said 
Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “flivverin’ 
home with a dozen loaves of shipped-in bread, an’ I 

=, ain’t ever seen anybody take on worse’n he 
did about how the bakers was robbin’ the 


‘I’ve noticed that them that 
wants to buy everything ready made 
most generally pays for it. 
these days I allow to hear of some hill 
billy writin’ to Sears and Roebuck about 
gettin’ his fall yoowen’ shipped in from 

Ye ~ Chicago and then hell roarin’ all over the re 
about how the blood-suckin’ mail order houses is increasin’ the 
‘You ain’t dismal, Butternut,’ I 
says, ‘you ain’t only jes’ lazy, that’s all. 


‘Well, I says when I got a 


One of 


1. 








and doesn’t get either package or self- 
rising differentials, compelling me to fol- 
low him or lose out on my sales. Half 
a dozen millers are selling around here 
and none of them can even try to get 
differentials on account of this fellow. 
He is about the only one hereabouts that 
belongs to your organization and he 
doesn’t set a very good example for the 
rest of us.” 

Naturally there is little to say. What 
could be said to him? The miller in ques- 
He is a sen- 
sible man, a good business man, and 
yet he sees fit to demoralize an entire 
trade area by failing to get the proper 
differentials —Piedmont Millers Associ- 
ation, 


tion is a large operator. 


RICE MILLING 


The rice milling season in the southern 
states, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, 
began in August, with mills operating 
on a reduced scale for the first two 
months of the season, due to limited 
amount of new rice available. The har- 
vest, while producing the largest crop 
of rice in the history of this cereal, was 
delayed by rain and growers were dis- 
satisfied with prices offered by mills, 
so that deliveries of rough rice were de- 
layed. ‘Toward the end of September 
deliveries improved and the mills oper- 
ated on an increasing scale. 

Due to the later harvesting date on 
the Pacific Coast, the California season 


ends in September, and while operations 
in that month were small, the total dis- 
tribution for the season was consider- 
ably above that for the previous year. 
Cuba which, due to special tariff conces- 
sions on American rice, has for some 
years taken the bulk of our exports, was 
actively in the market during September. 
—U. 8. Department of Commerce, Indus- 
trial Reference Service. 


JOY IN VITAMINS 


Americans do pack some joy into their 
vitamins. THe NorrHwesTterN MILLER 
tells us that in a recent broadcast enter- 
tainment Dr. Frederick F. Tisdall, Cana- 
dian nutritionist, appeared as guest ex- 
pert, answering questions posed by Miss 
Sophie Tucker, the well-known enter- 
tainer. 

Why can’t the B.B.C. do something 
like this? We would be willing to pay 
an extra 10s to hear a vitamin “quiz” 
featuring, say, Miss Mae West and Dr. 
Kent-Jones.—Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 


Napoleon provided portable mills for 
the use of his troops in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, the “stones” being of cast 
iron, indented and grooved, and arranged 
vertically without cogwheels. The corn 
was conducted to the center, or eye, by 
a lateral hopper, the meal being projected 
from the edge of the plates as the run- 
ner revolved. 
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A REQUIEM OF SNORING* MILL 


Snoring Mill was spruce and young 

When Churchill ’gainst the Frenchmen 
flung 

His cavalry. He himself led 

And charged again, until they fled. 

Perhaps there were some Snoring men 

With Churchill in the battle then, 

When Blenheim fight was fought and 
won, 

And Queen Anne’s reign had just begun. 


From Snoring mill-yard beacons flare 
In that year, great beyond compare, 
When Minden, Lagos, Quebec, told 

The world that British hearts were bold. 
And Snoring men came home to say 
How they had helped to win the day, 
While Snoring Mill, contented said, 
“There’s one good reason—Snoring 

bread.” 


Snoring Mill still proudly stood 

Its great stones grinding Snoring’s 
food. 

Sou-Westers shouted from afar, 

“Nelson has won at Trafalgar,” 

While soon the South wind softly blew, 

“Wellington's won at Waterloo.” 

Said Snoring Mill, “Good! Boney’s gone.” 

And went on grinding Snoring’s corn. 


Snoring Mill was almost done 

When the “Great War” had begun, 
South-East winds signalled “Victory! 
“King George’s Navy rules the sea.” 
“Inviolate stands Ypres’s shrine.” 
“O.K! We're through Hindenburg’s Line.” 
Said Snoring Mill, “I’m failing fast, 

But Norfolk corn and blood will last.” 


Little is left of Snoring Mill, 

Only its Post stands firmly still 

While overhead new warplanes fly, 
Throbbing their message from the sky, 
“We're off to fight for the old cause— 
Fortune, Freedom, keep the laws, 
Tolerance and break the chains— 
Weapons may change, the Cause remains. 


Tomorrow? P’raps near Snoring Mill 

A German crashlander may spill 

Its cargo of unpleasant Huns: 

If so, Home Guards—Queen Bess’s sons— 
Just give them bullet, bomb, and steel 
With Norfolk’s customary zeal— 

The old Mill’s spirit then may say, 

“We still breed men—like yesterday!” 


Hucu Wansey Bayt ty, ° 
in “The Miller,” London, Eng. 


*Snoring is a village in Norfolk, on the 
North Sea coast, exposed to enemy attack 
by air. 
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CIVILIAN VS. MILITARY ENRICHMENT 


ROM time to time we hear expressions of concern 

as to when the armed services are going to adopt 
use of enriched flour and bread. Interest also is 
active in why they have not already done so and 
what effect their lack of approval of enrichment may 
have in delaying or seriously impeding the whole en- 
richment campaign. 

The answer to all of these questions is, so far as 
we are advised, that the armed services have no 
present intention of adopting use, either in standard 
or emergency rations, of flour and bread with vitamin 
and mineral supplements and that the entirely realistic 
reason for this is that these rations are the most 
complete and perfectly balanced nutritionally of any 
diet ever made available to any considerable group of 
consumers anywhere in the world and, therefore, need 
no supplementation. As for what effect this may 
have upon civilian preferences, that clearly is not the 
responsibility of the military authorities. 

It doubtless is true that much the same complete- 
ness claimed for army rations is possessed by the 
normal dietary of most reasonably well-to-do families. 
It may also be that implication of lack of army ap- 
proval may cause some people to question the need of 
enrichment of civilian dietary. Yet, there are a mul- 
titude of other things which the army and navy do 
or do not do that set no pattern for civilians, such, 
for instance, as housing, clothing, hours and character 
of labor, recreation—indeed, the entire pattern of 
living. Furthermore, according to the nutritional 
chieftains, the best fed family in America may, be- 
cause of the selection and preparation of its food, 
unwittingly suffer from any one of several types of 
vitamin deficiency. 

Thus, so far as we can see, the perfectly sensible 
course is to let the military establishment follow its 
own nutritional road as mapped by its authorities, 
while the rest of us follow with reason and common 
sense the pattern marked by those who know best 
about civilian diets, high and low, rich and poor, old 
and young, here, there and yonder. Nutritional ex- 
perts of highest standing tell us that there is wide- 
spread vitamin and mineral deficiency, that science has 
revealed the way for its quite simple correction by 
making our daily bread the universal carrier for these 
missing elements, and that the obviously sensible thing 
to do is to proceed with the program as rapidly as 
possible. So that is that. 

We could wish, as we have before intimated, that 
this procedure could go forward freed from the con- 
tinual shifting of methods which has characterized the 
opening year of the campaign. Just now we are 
learning how months of uncertainties and indecision 
have so tragically delayed our defense preparedness. 
That experience and the lesson to be derived from it 
should be invaluable in carrying out this much simpler 
task of nutritional betterment by use of the means 
so easily available—the nation’s bread. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ENLISTED FOR THE DURATION 


oo complete and virtually unquestioning compli- 

ance of American industry with all things essential 
to the doing of our full part in the great tragedy of 
world-wide war is so obvious that there is no reason 
for singling out one industry for commendation above 
any other. Our excuse for special mention of baking 
is, therefore, merely our own close association with it. 

Beginning with the message sent to President 
Roosevelt by President Schumaker, speaking for the 
industry as a whole—in itself hardly more than a 
patriotic gesture—the attitude of leaders and the rank 
and file of baking has been that not only of complete 
and willing compliance but even of eagerness to do 
promptly and fully all things required. 

Already the weight of restraints is being felt—in 
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recommended measures to economize in materials, 
methods and services, in restrictions on buying, as in 
the case of sugar, in packaging, in ceilings on prices 
and in numberless minor ways. Due chiefly to the 
prompt organization of the Advisory Committee and 
to the frank and friendly attitude adopted by officials 
of government having the industry directly in charge, 
all of these adjustments have been worked out virtu- 
ally without difficulty. Thus a foundation has been laid 
for future co-operation. 

As a matter of fact, some of these restrictions 
placed and yet to be placed upon the baking industry 
may prove to be among the best things that ever hap- 
pened to it. In instance, if the thirty-day sugar 
restriction were to be applied to flour—for which, 
happily, there is no present or probable future need—it 
almost certainly would not be an unmixed evil to the 
baking industry. In the whole march of wheat from 
the grower’s field to the family table the baker is the 
only buyer or seller who frankly speculates—almost 
certainly with a net average loss. Many bakers have 
discovered this for themselves since most millers de- 
clined longer to make sales for delivery-around-the- 
clock. 

Inordinate competitive activities also have adverse- 
ly affected the fortunes of bakers increasingly through 
the years. We do not refer to the competition of 
economies of production, extension of services, better 
selling or superior sales promotion, but the competi- 
tion of balloon loaves, free deals, foolish premium 
baits, trick products and packaging and wastes. Many 
of these are definitely scheduled to fall by the way- 
side under wartime compulsion, not altogether be- 
cause of government controls but because of hard 
common sense. 

We would, of our own choice, point to one thing 
in which there is not now nor likely to be in future 
any reason for government regulation and which, 
should it at any time be threatened, the industry 
should oppose. That is standardization of products 
as to quality, forms and sizes, ingredients and distri- 
bution methods. Because both of the overwhelming 
plenitude of wheat and the obvious desirability that 
people should be encouraged to eat the greatest pos- 
sible amount of bread, there is no pfesently conceiv- 
able circumstance or condition justifying any sort of 
standard or wartime loaf. Yet official eagerness may 
at any moment propose it; and our own hope is that, 
should it be proposed, the industry will, on behalf 
both of the public interest and its own welfare, oppose 
it vigorously without fear of violation of its loyalty 
pledge. 

Meanwhile, we have completest confidence that no 
American industry will better acquit itself under the 
hard times ahead than this great industry of bread— 
millers, hakers, suppliers of ingredients, distribution 
services, the whole vast machine engaged in produc- 
tion of the most essential food —BREAD. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PENNSYLVANIA HERETIC 


wee all of the general up-ending of things in 

progress everywhere in the country we no longer 

are astonished now and then to discover that our 

battered old farm relief campaign hat not only has 

been blown off but is being tossed hither and thither 
in the fretful breeze hopelessly beyond our reach. 

Here, for instance, is one of the current hat-blow- 
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offers, a paragraph from the Pennsylvania Farmer of 
December 20: 


“Last week, after war became a certainty, a 
new price control bill appeared in Congress. It 
authorized as a basis for ceilings of prices of agri- 
cultural commodities 100 per cent of ‘parity’ or 
the prices ruling October Ist last, whichever is 
the higher. Those who think they are friends of 
farmers demand as a price basis 110 per cent of 
‘parity’ or the average of the period 1909-1929. 

“The acceptance of the fallacy of ‘parity’ in 
the past ten years is one of the wonders of the 
economic world, and now it is likely to prove one 
of the monumental blunders of the alleged friends 
of agriculture. There never was any sound reason 
for parity with any past period in any progressive 
industry, there is no such reason now and there 
can be none in the future. Neither 100 per cent 
of ‘parity’ nor any other percentage of it is a 
sound basis for future prices, and nothing but 
trouble can come out of any attempt to establish 
that kind of a basis.” : 
It is true that the solid old Pennsylvania Farmer, 

now nearing its sixtieth year of honorable service to 
agriculture, never has danced to the flickering eco- 
nomic lights of the will-o’-the-wisp age of farming. 
Indeed, we think of it always in association with those 
vast barns characteristic of the rural Pennsylvania 
landscape, barns which seem capable of holding many 
times the uttermost production of the modest acre- 
ages surrounding them. Yet, it does represent, on 
clear evidence, a cross section of some substantial part 
of American agricultural thought; and here we find 
it virtually saying “Oh, phooey” to one of the sacred 
tenets of the farm faith expounded by the new leader- 
ship whose agricultural bill of rights begins and ends 
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with “git a-plenty while you're gittin’. 
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B-1 FOR BUSTHEAD? 


HE following, so far as we are aware heretofore 

unpublished, jingle comes to us from the hand of 
a man who is so passionately devoted to the cause 
of nutritional advancement that he accompanies the 
gift with an emphatic warning that the poetic refer- 
ence to one of the minor virtues claimed for thiamin 
has no connection whatever with bread enrichment: 


“Traveling down the cocktail path 
I learned one thing of yore: 

I’d rather stand the morning after 
Than miss the night before. 

But now comes science to our aid, 
Contributing new laughter, 

Since with the use of thiamin 
There is no morning after.” 

We have heard this alleged virtue of thiamin dis- 
cussed on many occasions, including important con- 
tributions of both opinion and experience by men 
learned in therapy. Their disagreement, both as schol- 
ars and self-appointed guinea pigs, invariably has been 
marked. On the pro side of the debate we have 
noted the open mind disposed to await further scien- 
tific determination. In the con faction we have ob- 
served a. disheartening inclination to dismiss the whole 
idea as being “crazy as hell.” 

Our own tentative, even halting, experimentation 
has been inconclusive, probably because we did not 
have the scientific urge to go fully into the depths of 
the research business. Our memories of the bust 
heads of youth have dimmed so little with the years 
that we had small difficulty in resisting the call. of 
science to wake (1) feeling swell, or (2) feeling ter- 
rible, or (3) possibly not wake up at all. Further. 
more, through all of our somewhat laborious reading 
on this subject of vitamins we have noted far too 
frequent references to “rat assays” as the final referee 
between good and eyil. And consciousness of being 
one of the component parts of a “rat assay” assur- 
edly would be no sort of companionship for a large 
evening. 

So we pass on this jingling contribution to science 
merely for whatever it may be worth. 
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You are helpifg fo make America 


Vrong/ 


T... year we are entering, calls for much greater 





strength than this nation ever before has developed. 


America is strong—but must be made many times stronger. 


Strength to win the war demands strength to win 
the battles of production. The foundation is the 
strength of all workers. 

As suppliers of nourishment the bakers of America 
have a vitally important part in the war program. You are 
serving hundreds, perhaps many thousands, of individ- 
uals who have their shoulders to the wheel. 

Anheuser-Busch Enriched Yeast is an economical, con- 
venient source of body-building, energy-giving vitamins 
for the enrichment of the bread you sell them. Its uniform- 
ity, strength and stability are always dependable. Every 
pound is of the highest quality. 


KEEP COOL 
AND ORY 











ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., 
ST. LOUIS 





KEEP COOL 
AND ORY 
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Administration of Price Ceiling 
Legislation Gets Into Action 


Toronto, Ont.—The organization which 
the government of Canada is now build- 
ing up for the purpose of administering 
the new price ceiling law is rapidly get- 
ting into action. Heads of all the various 
departments which will be required in 
this province are meeting daily in the 
new Offices in Toronto and a great deal 
of constructive action follows these daily 
conferences. 

The general public has no idea how 
complex the ceilings problem really is. 
Every individual commodity requires spe- 
cial knowledge of that particular line and 


iti. 


the manner in which its prices are built 
up and its distribution effected. It will 
take some time to bring all these things 
together in a harmonious whole, but with 
the spirit which seems to actuate all heads 
of departments and the co-operation they 
are getting from the general public it 
may be predicted that the ceilings policy 
will actually realize its purpose in pre- 
venting inflation of the retail price 
structure throughout Canada. 

Other administrative centers elsewhere 
in the Dominion are following much the 
same line of organization procedure as 
is the case in Ontario.—A. H. B. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA GRAIN 
SPACE PRACTICALLY FILLED 


B. C.—The end of 1941 
saw elevators at the four British Colum- 
Victoria, 


VANCOUVER, 


bia coast cities, Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Prince Rupert, 
filled practically to capacity with more 
than 19,000,000 bus mainly 
wheat. 


So far in the current crop year only 


of grain, 


a trickle has been cleared for export 
from these houses and the amount of new 
crop grain being routed to the Pacific 
Coast is governed almost entirely by the 
withdrawals for export. 

In December exports from this port 
were only 32,370 bus, to bring the sea- 
sons’s total to 338,736 bus, compared with 
1,395,447 bus in the same months last 
New Westminster cleared 11,800 
bus in December and has a total of 43,- 


season, 


673 bus for the season against 112,000 
The Prince Rupert or 
Victoria houses have made no export 


bus a year ago. 


shipments this season. 
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SEED GRAIN SHORTAGE 
POSSIBLE IN CANADA 


WinnipveG, Man.—Farmers in western 





Canada requiring seed grain supplies for 
this spring are being urged by provin- 
cial government authorities and others 
to obtain their needs as early as possible. 
There is no indication at the present 
time of an actual shortage of seed sup- 
plies, except for certain classifications 
of oats and barley in parts of Alberta, 
but it is believed a shortage may easily 
develop before spring work starts. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DEATH OF WALTER H. KER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Walter Henry Ker, 
one of the founders of Brackman-Ker 
Milling Co., died here recently. He was 
born in Victoria in 1869. In 1894 he 
went into the milling business at New 
Westminster and continued in this line of 
endeavor until his retirement,in 1919. 
In 1895 he took over management of the 
firm in Vancouver. He was a member 
of the Pioneers Association. His wife 
and son survive him. 





GOOD START BUT POOR END 
IN ’41 EXPORT FLOUR FIELD 


Vancouver, B. C.—In many respects 
1941 was the most disappointing year 
that western Canadian flour exporters 
have experienced for a long time. It was 
disappointing in that the year started 
out with a buying rush which bade fair to 
setting a new record, but the turn of 
events in the Pacific cast out these hopes 
until it reached a point in December 
when all business was cut off. 

Shortly after 1941 started a big busi- 
ness was done to North China with a 
number of full cargoes loaded here. 
Shanghai was also an important buyer 
and Japan came in for a large share un- 
til the allied powers froze Japanese 
credits on this side. This in turn was 
reflected in a sharp reduction of oriental 
buying power, particularly at Shanghai 
and Hongkong. 

Even late in the year the Shanghai 
Municipal Council was in the market for 
nearly all the Canadian flour that could 
be loaded here but before these negoti- 
ations could be completed and the neces- 
sary freight space arranged, war clouds 
broke over the whole of the Orient and 
the business went by the boards. 

All in all the volume of Canadian flour 
business across the Pacific last year was 
building up to an enormous tonnage un- 
til the Japanese situation became so 
acute. Now Canadian exporters are 
faced with a loss of all their Chinese 
business for the duration of the con- 
flict and also the considerable volume 
that went to Manila. However, the loss 
of the Philippine capital is not expected 
to stop shipments to the islands if con- 
voys can be arranged. 

The domestic hard wheat flour market 
had its ups and downs. However, the 
price ceiling regulations of the War 
Time Prices and Trade Board late in the 
fall have now fixed prices for the dura- 
tion. One encouraging sign for the local 
flour trade is the possibility of a sharp 
increase in home baking especially in the 
outlying areas as a result of the pro- 
posed reduction in bread deliveries. 

As to the soft wheat flour trade, the 


year witnessed an _ off-again-on-again 
policy in regard w American imports 
which were finally banned in September 
in order to conserve foreign exchange for 
war purchases. This has proved a tre- 
mendous boon to Ontario pastry grind- 
ers who have seen British Columbia con- 
sumption of their product jump over 
200% in the year. 
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RUST-RESISTANT WHEAT 
HAS LOTS OF VITAMIN B, 


Vancouver, B. C.—Rust resistant 
wheat now grown in major quantity in 
the West is higher in vitamin B, con- 
tent than other wheat varieties, accord- 
ing to word received by the Master Bak- 
ers Association here from Major F. F. 
Tisdall, chairman of the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association committee on nutrition 
and adviser to the Department of Na- 
tional Defense. According to Major Tis- 
dall’s statement, bread with sufficient B, 
content will increase the “pep” of Cana- 
dians in time of emergency, and health 
and efficiency will be at a higher level 
than that now known. 





@ HEADS WHEAT POOL @ 





George Bennett, Mannville, Alta., re- 
cently was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the Alberta Wheat Pool. 
He is the third chairman of the board 
since the pool was organized. Mr. Ben- 
nett came to Canada from Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, 39 years age and with the ex- 
ception of two years has lived all that 
time in Alberta. He started farming in 
Manitoba in 1902, moving two years later 
to Alberta where he continued in the 
farming industry. He has associated him- 
self with all progressive farmers’ move- 
ments and every co-operative association 
has had his active support. He aided in 
the organization of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool in 1923 and was made a director in 
1927, in which capacity he has served con- 
tinuously ever since. 


AUSTRALIA ’42 WHEAT CROP 
SET AT 158,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Commercial Intel- 
ligence Journal, a publication of the 
Dominion government, publishes a cable 
from the Canadian trade commissioner at 
Melbourne giving the latest information 
on Australian wheat and flour. The 
cable is dated Dec. 16 and advises that 
estimated production of wheat in Aus- 
tralia for the 1941-42 season is 158,000,000 
bus and harvesting conditions are gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

No alteration has been made in official 
wheat prices. The Commonwealth Bank 
is advancing £21,000,000 to the Austra- 
lian Wheat Board to cover first payment 
to growers for 140,000,000 bus of new 
season’s wheat at 3s bu bagged and 2s 
10d bulk, less freight. 

The export flour situation is at present 
obscure. Prices are as previously quoted 
but with increased cost of calico bags and 
labor shortages in mills, owing to mobili- 
zation for home defense, f.o.b. prices are 
expected to move upwards. 

The same publication contains a report 
regarding New Zealand wheat which 
states that crop estimates for the present 
season are for the sowing of 258,000 
acres. This area is still short of New 
Zealand’s goal of 300,000 acres. Wet 
weather during last September and Oc- 
tober is blamed for the failure to achieve 
this objective. If the yield per acre of 
1941 is obtained this year New Zealand 
should harvest 8,800,000 bus. Last sea- 
son’s production totaled 8,305,865 bus 
from 243,197 acres. 
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FARM LIVING COSTS 

Winnirec, Man.—Since the start of 
the war the index of farm family living 
costs in Canada has run close to that 
for city dwellers, according to figures 
released last week by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. In 1939, the farm 
index stood at 99.2 and in the fall of 
1941 at 116. The urban cost of living 
index stood at 116.3 on Nov. 1, up 15.4% 
since the start of the war. In 1938 the 
farm family’s living costs reached a 
depression low of 95.7. During 1941 the 
farmer’s index rose from 112.8 in the 
spring to 116 in the fall. In eastern 
Canada the farmer’s index rose 3.4% 
and in the West 3.1%. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PETITION GROWS 

Winnirec, Man.—Signatures to the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool’s petition call- 
ing for a new deal for western agricul- 
ture are increasing spectacularly and 
now more than 132,000 names of farm- 
ers and business men in urban and rural 
areas are on the petition, according to 
latest reports from Regina. It is in- 
tended that a delegation of 300 to 400 
people go to Ottawa to present the peti- 
tion to the Dominion government. To 
date more than $32,000 have been col- 
lected toward the expenses of the dele- 
gation. 
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LONG ILLNESS IS FATAL 
TO FREDERIC JAMES BELL 


Lonvon, Eno.—The death occurred on 
Dec. 2, after a long illness, of Frederic 
James Bell, senior partner of H. M. 
Bell & Co., London, an old established 
firm of rice brokers and, more recently, 
importers of feedingstuffs, flour, etc. Mr. 
Bell underwent a serious operation last 
year from which he failed to recover, 
except for a short period. He had been 
connected with the firm, which was 
founded by his father, for over 50 years, 
and like his father became a prominent 
member of the rice and colonial produce 
brokerage trade and of the London Rice 
Brokers Association. Like his father he 
acted repeatedly as chairman of this as- 
sociation and also was a member of the 
committee of the General Produce Bro- 
kers Association. Another side of the 
trade which claimed his attention and 
keen interest was the benevolent fund 
over which he presided as chairman for 
several years. In this capacity he was 
particularly successful in raising money 
for this fund, which is for the relief 
of those who through misfortune or ill 
health are in need of support, winning 
thereby the praise and gratitude of the 
fellow members of his trade. 

For many years the late Mr. Bell’s 
associates in his business have been his 
nephew, Richard W. K. Nott, and Ernest 
Pollak, the latter having joined the firm 
some considerable time before Mr. Nott, 
as manager of the rice business. Mr. 
Nott looked after the Canadian and 
American department for feedingstuffs, 
flour, etc., in which commodities the firm 
did a large business previous to the war. 
Mr. Nott also served on the council of 
the London Cattle Food Trade Associa- 
tion. It is the intention of Mr. Pollak 
and Mr. Nott to carry on the business 
as heretofore. At present, however, Mr. 
Nott is away on active service as a 
squadron leader with the navy. 

Much sympathy has been expressed 
with the firm in the loss of its senior, 
whose outstanding abilities and kindli- 
ness will long be remembered by those 
who had the privilege of trading and 
working with him. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 
PUT ON FEEDING PROGRAM 


Lonpvon, Enc.—The health of the chil- 
dren of Britain is being considered in 
every possible way by the government. 
Under the milk rationing scheme which 
is now in force young children under 
five and nursing mothers get one pint 
of milk per day and young people under 
18 half a pint. Invalids also are al- 
lowed extra milk under certain circum- 
stances but everyone else is on very 
short commons. Each person is sup- 
posed to get a quarter of a pint of 
liquid milk per day but supplies have 
not been adequate. Each person, how- 
ever, is entitled to a tin or can of evap- 
orated or unsweetened condensed milk 
(which is mostly coming from the United 





States) per month and this is left on the 
doorstep by the milkman with or instead 
of the liquid milk. 

At times, also, dried milk is obtain- 
able in some of the grocers’ shops but 
it is by no means plentiful. It is a great 
asset for it is very economical in use 
and is excellent for puddings and cakes. 
Everyone is of the opinion that the 
shortage of milk is more trying than any- 
thing the country has yet been called 
upon to go without or use sparingly. It 
hits at every point in the meals program. 


The government is making plans for 
all elementary or state school children to 
receive a hot mid-day meal and it is 
estimated that 1,000,000 children will 
come under the scheme. The meals will 
be served in school halls or classrooms, 
which will mean the provision of school 
kitchens and other necessary equipment. 
This is going to tax the capabilities of 
many of the local authorities to the ut- 
most. In some cases cooking depots will 
be set up to prepare and deliver meals 
to the schools. 





British Bakers Make the Best 
of Another War-time Christmas 


Lonpon, Enc.—The appraoch of 
Christmas was not heralded, as in peace- 
time, by a heavy strain being put on 
those who supply flour to the baking 
trade. Bakers and confectioners have 
no reserves of fat, sugar or other com- 
modities which in past years have en- 
abled them to fill their windows with 
specimens of the confectioners’ art so 
tempting to the public. Nevertheless, 
they made a very brave show of their 
culinary art. They contrived mince pies, 
jam tarts, buns of divers descriptions, 
and various kinds of cakes, in most at- 
tractive and tempting array. 

In the home, however, the Christmas 
fare had to be very greatly curtailed. 
In many the making of the traditional 
Christmas pudding and Christmas cake, 
loaded with fruit, peel, eggs, fat, etc., 
had to be abandoned altogether or just 
a very small substitute provided, for 
neither fruit, fats nor eggs were obtain- 
able. Some households were fortunate 


enough to obtain some poultry for the 
Christmas dinner table, others had to 
fall back on rabbit; the larger families 
obtained a joint, their combined rations 
permitting of perhaps two joints a week, 
but many had to improvise dishes from 
canned soups, meats, etc., together with 
such meat pies as were available, and 
there were some tasty ones on sale. 

Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, 
said recently that his aim had been to 
give the nation the food required to keep 
people healthy and energetic, even if they 
had to do without some of the trimmings 
in which they were formerly able to in- 
dulge. It would keep the present work- 
ing generation strong and make the fu- 
ture working generation hardy. Com- 
menting on this the Times said that the 
nation, drawing its rations, was remind- 
ed that it was conforming to a sound 
plan of nutrition and perhaps acquiring 
tastes and habits that would stand it in 
good stead hereafter. 








CANADIAN WHEAT GIVES BIG LIFT 
TO THE QUALITY OF BRITISH FLOUR 


Lonvon, ENc.—Recently the Miller, of London, received a letter from a country 
baker, whose father was a well known miller in the county of Sussex in the days 
of wind and water mills, saying he was much disappointed at the lack of thanks 
and appreciation on the part of bakers generally towards millers for the splendid 
high quality flour which they had been supplying to bakers since the beginning of the 


He said: 


war. 


“I am certain there never has been, at any time, such consistently beautiful 
flour, and I think we should give up taking for granted and cheer up our friends, 
the millers, by showing them that some bakers, at any rate, do most sincerely thank 


them for good service and wonderful quality. We know, and so do the millers, that” 


it is easy for the baker to make bad bread from good flour (and then blame the miller) 
but it is impossible to make good bread from bad flour, so when we get good bread 


it follows the flour is good.” 


As mentioned on several occasions in THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, and as bak- 
ers themselves have remarked over and over again, the bread flour made by the 
British mills at the present time is far better then in pre-war days and much more 
uniform. This is due to the large percentage of Manitoban wheat (60%) used in the 
grist, whereas previous to the war many kinds of wheat were used—good, bad and 


indifferent—so that the resulting flour varied in quality. 


It was always found that 


whenever Manitoban wheat was cheap and could be largely used in the grist, the 


bread flour produced gave satisfaction. 


Also, before the war, the British millers 


produced a pure Manitoban wheat flour, which at times competed severely with im- 
ported Manitoban flour, but strange to say the Canadian made flour had more 
strength than the British made. This was attributed largely to climatic conditions. 








CHARLES CHAPMAN, LONDON 
FLOUR IMPORTER, IS DEAD 


Lonvon, Eno.—The death occurred on 
Dec. 13, after a long illness, of Charles 
Ernest Chapman, a director of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Ltd., flour importer of 
London. He was 72 years of age, but 
carried his years well and was active in 
the business until the early part of 1941. 
He had been selling imported flour on 
the London Corn Exchange for 56 years 
and for 30 years of that period was as- 
sociated with Mardorf, Peach & Co. as 
a flour salesman, and was known person- 
ally to most of the buyers on the London 
Corn Exchange. 

Mr. Chapman was very popular, as 
he possessed a friendly, cheerful disposi- 
tion and was well informed in regard 
to all matters pertaining to the trade. 
He started his career in the employ of 
the flour firm, L. M. Rumford & Co., 
which has been out of business for many 
a year. Later he entered the employ of 
Haslam & Makovski, Ltd., also long out 
of business, but which at that time did 
a very large turnover in imported flour, 
for the importation of American flour 
was then at its height. Then the old 
firm of Walkers, Winser & Hamm, of 
which the successor now is J. M. & C. M. 
Hamm, Ltd., secured his services as one 
of its flour salesmen, and finally Mar- 
dorf, Peach & Co. Ltd. In his youth 
he was a great athlete and was particu- 
larly expert at rowing or sculling, for 
which he won many handsome cups and 
other prizes. 

Mr. Chapman’s funeral took place in 
the country village where he had lived 
since his home nearer London was 
bombed, and several members of the 
trade were present as a last token of 
respect and affection to their old asso- 
ciate and friend. A friend writing in 
appreciation of him says: 

“His cheery greeting was a pleasure to 
experience whether face to face or over 
the telephone. There may be one or 
two members of the London market who 
have had a longer experience on Mark 
Lane than Charlie Chapman, but they 
are few in number, for he entered the 
trade as far back as 1885, thus living 
through those great times when the trade 
in imported flour flourished and each 
transatlantic vessel coming into the 
Thames brought a goodly consignment 
of flour, shipped by the millers of the 
United States, particularly from the big 
spring wheat plants of Minneapolis. He 
also witnessed the rise of the trade in 
Kansas wheat flours and the change over 
to Canadian spring wheat flours, which 
was made practically complete by the 
imposition of a tariff on the product of 
the American mills. Charlie Chapman 
was one of the kindest hearted of men, 
who avoided all ostentation in his gen- 
erosity. He is much missed by his fel- 
low members of the London Corn Ex- 
change and not only by those in the im- 
ported flour section.” 
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()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ((() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 









CABLE ADDRESS "“CONFLOMILS"™ LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 


221, 223, 224, 225 








KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR WICHITA 





GIBRALTAR 


KANSAS FLOUR 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























WHAT ARE YOU?.... 


(_] An Operative Miller? 

|] A Mill Office Man? 

[_] A Cereal Chemist? 

(_] An Elevator Superintendent? 


|_| A Salesman of Equipment and 
Services to Mills? 


IF YOU CHECKED ANY OF THESE 


you'll find the new book, “STUDIES IN PRAC- 
TICAL MILLING,” by Edgar S. Miller, a valuable 
addition to your library. Based upon lesson material 
from the highly successful “Correspondence Course 
in Practical Milling,” the 618-page book contains also 
an important appendix. There are over 200 original 
—and unusual—illustrations. The price is $6.00, 
postpaid. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send a copy of “Studies in Practical Milling,” 
to me. I enclose payment of $6.00, 











There's a Good 
Resolution for 
EVERY YEAR! 






USE 





TI 
— EXTRA FANCy —~ S 


FLOURS 











Whatever problems 
this New Year of 1942 
may bring, there’s one 
decision you can make with the assurance that 
it will be best for your business . . . that’s the 
resolution to use Henkel’s flours for all your 
baking. Henkel’s offers an array oi flours to 
fill every baking need . . . all with the Henkel’s 
guarantee of uniform quality. 


BREAD FLOURS 
Baker’s Best 





CAKE FLOURS 
Baker’s Velvet 


Keno Seal of Purity 
Chief Pontiac Royal Star 
Super Strength Flaky Crust 
Red Tag Special Garland 


Comco 


Also, 10 different granulations of whole wheat. 





since 1833, by COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. micurcan 


























For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE aero sane 


STRAIGHT GRADE 


. s+. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLouR MILLS. me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
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° Now Is the time... 


Today’s market presents the greatest opportunity — 
and the toughest problem — bakers have faced in many 
a day. 


The opportunity: a greater proportionate share 
of the American food dollar spent for bakery products. 
A greater number of dollars available for spending . . . 
for buying your baked foods. Definite trend toward 
more purchasing of bakery products, /ess baking at home. 

The problem: how to hold this market, build a 
peak-volume trade, yet maintain an adequate operating 
margin of profit in the face of increasing costs in all 
operations. 


One answer is production efficiency. Improved 


production efficiency that keeps manufacturing costs at a 
minimum, percentagewise, will help solve the problem 
of getting an adequate return for your efforts. 


And the best foundation we know of for a rock-bottom 
production cost per loaf is: smooth-performing, depend- 
able flours. Research-backed, skillfully-milled, oven-tested 
flours — your General Mills man has a type for every 
baking need. 


As a foundation for best-possible production efficiency 
and low-cost operation . . . for top-quality products of 
every kind to help popularize your baked foods, you'll 
find it pays to bank on nothing less than General Mills 


Flours for top performance. 


General Mills, Ine. 


Saleservice Everywhere 
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For top-quality products « for production efficiency « for smooth-performing flours 





El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


General Mills, Inc. Southeastern Bakery Sales Office, Atlanta, Ga. 
Great West Mill & Elevator Company, Amarillo, Texas 
Kell Mill & Elevator Company, Vernon, Texas 


Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Company 


Trade Names: 


Red Star Milling Company, Wichita, Kansas 

Royal Milling Company, Great Falls, Montana 

Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Washburn Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Washburn Crosby Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Wichita Mill & Elevator Company, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener 
WHO, WHAT, WHERE... —lU _ of-life connotation, it already is insep- covered that there is nothing very lux- WASHOUT ON TODAY’S LINE.— 


takes a good many hands to put together 
Tue Norruwestern Mitver and its as- 
AMERICAN 
Baker, Frerepsrurrs and Mitiinc Propuc- 
TIon. Many of these hands are distrib- 
uted pretty widely over the geography 
of this continent—and for that matter, 
over the civilized portions of the globe. 


sociated publications, THe 


Some of the faces that go with these 
hands we have never seen here at the 
Home Office. 
and perhaps without discretion—we sum- 


Overcome by curiosity— 


moned from these and all other of our con- 
tributors and correspondents, only the 
other day, as a postscript to our holiday 
greetings, a request for pictures and bio- 
graphical data. Some seem to be too 
modest to comply, but others have cast 
modesty to the winds and have reversed 
the journalistic spotlight so that it falls 
on themselves. 

Having thus gratified our own curi- 
osity we now turn to the presumptive 
curiosity of our readers, and until the 
“nays” have it we shall present these cor- 
respondents to Tue Nortuwestern MILi- 
ER family at large, together with appropri- 
ate who-what-when-where-why data. They 
will appear not all at once and sudden- 
like, but occasionally and by degrees. 
In these apprehensive times we must 
avoid the appearance of a blitz. 

On this page appears the first of the 
lot—first because he came under the wire 
ahead of the field and because the fam- 
ily group is from his Christmas card and 
thus seems to have some claim to at- 
tention while the sound of Christmas 
bells is still in our ears. In forthcoming 
issues there will be others, under such 
a caption as “Correspondents’ Corner”— 
or something wittier if we can think of it. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME?—A reader, 
who—rare creature—expresses himself in 
rhyme, manifests irreconcilability over 
the word “enriched” as applied to vita- 
minized and mineralized bread: 

THE BAKER'S DILEMMA 
“Enriched? You mean it's full of fat?" 
“Enriched? Now, what on earth is that?” 
“Enriched? You mean I have to pay 
More money for my bread each day?" 
“Enriched? Go on, your loaf is lean— 

It has a skinny look, I mean.” 

“Enriched with vitamins? What for? 

I buy mine at the druggist’s store.” 
“Enriched? You mean increased in size?" 
“Enriched? So it'll taste like pies?” 
“Enriched? Now, let me see—oh, yes, 

That means more shortening, I guess."’ 

Oh, happy day when all shall be 

As clear to them as ‘tis to thee! 


Plenty of millers and bakers would 
have preferred a different word. And 
doubtless many have come up against 
these and other objections and perplexi- 
ties. But we have heard of none who 
complained that the handicaps were in- 
superable. On the contrary, it seems 
quite likely that so far as the public is 
conscious of the word at all in its staff- 


erably associated with at least vitamins 

minerals are undramatic and_back- 
stage. Which at once suggests two 
things that no one should have forgotten 
or overlooked: (1) the tremendous power 
of publicity which (2) has been at work 
and which manifestly has yielded results. 

Least of all should we of the publish- 
ing faith forget the might of advertising, 
for it is our stock in trade. What is it 
that coins words? Usage. What is it 
that puts them in the dictionaries? Good 
usage, say the etymologists. But good 
or bad as to usage, publicity and adver- 
tising have dictated more definitions in 
modern times than all the Oxford pro- 
fessors. 


Congressman Richard P. Gale 
of Minneapolis, one of the quondam iso- 
lationists group sent on a visit to England 
by Marshall Field III’s New York paper 
PM, was pleased with a lot of things he 
saw there, among them the quality of 
Britain’s wartime bread. Interviewed by 
the Daily Express, he expressed surprise 
at how good it was and by the fact that 
there was plenty of it... . Comments 
British Baker: “Mr. Gale no doubt dis- 


urious about the diet of the people nor 
is it characterized by a great deal of va- 
riety, but when it is remembered that a 
good many sacrifices have been made in 
order to free shipping space for more 
vital war purposes, we are sure that 
neither Mr. Gale nor any other American 
would question the wisdom of ensuring 
for the people the joy of eating first-qual- 
ity bread.” 


Using two home bread-making 
formulas, a lean and a rich, Western 
Baker figures it out that a housewife 
whose family eats a pound and a half of 
bread a day, might save, by doing her 
own baking, from $8.20 to $21.50 a year 
over and above what it would cost her 
to buy bread from a baker. If she bakes 
twice a week her expenditure of time 
might run to 200 hours a year, which 
works out at from 4c to 10c an hour. 
Doesn’t make much of an argument for 
home baking from the point of economy 
and labor, does it? Is there a nutritional 
argument? Bakers deny that. Would we 
eat more bread if it was baked at home? 
Choose sides, gentlemen, and let the de- 
bate go on— far, far into the night. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER 








E. M. Litsinger, who is shown here with 
his family, is THe NorTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER’S correspondent in San Francisco. He 
also serves this journal’s associated pub- 
lications, THE AMERICAN Baker, FEeEb- 
STUFFS and MILLING PRODUCTION, with 
news and features of various kinds. He 





is an excellent photographer (hobby), and 


not long ago provided a handsome cover 
design that was seen in the flour and 
baking _fields—the 


reaching for cookies. 


pink-panty kiddies 
Some day, when 
he gets around to it, he may try to con- 


vert this hobby into a vocation in the 
field of photo-journalism. But in the 
meantime his principal meal ticket comes 
from the wholesale flour business. He is 
office manager for H. H. Cook, where he 
has been since 1924. That was also the year 
he began his association with THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER. 

Born in Denison, Texas, Oct. 1, 1902, 
Mr. Litsinger was from 1906 to 1915 a 
resident of Los Angeles (a fact which, 
he says, he now seldom mentions), and 
has since resided in the San Francisco 
Bay district. He is a graduate of the 
University of California, where he ma- 
jored in foreign trade. He has since then 
worked at accounting and credits, but he 
always cherished a desire to be a writ- 
er. In 1926 he was married to Helen A. 
Scott, a circumstance he claims never 
to have regretted, and he has one son, 
Edwin Charles, aged 13, who eats, sleeps, 
talks and dreams airplanes and airplane 
design. Lately the whole family has been 
air-minded. “Many people,” he writes 
on this point, “have left for the interior, 
but I couldn’t think of it for, as one 
friend so aptly put it, my only chance of 
ever appearing on the ‘I Was There’ 
radio programs is to stay right here. My 
only worry about a bombing is that my in- 
clination to duck for cover may over- 
power my desire to get a good camera 
shot of some real action.” 


In a recent issue of this journal there 
was published a set of verses by Maude 
Krake Backlund, a North Dakota poet 
who occasionally contributes to these col- 
umns. Her subject was flour sacks. 
She recalled sentimentally what may well 
have been a chapter in her own life on 
a Dakota homestead—days when flour 
sacks were precious re-use treasures de- 
spite the fact that the labels wouldn’t 
wash off: 
Of snow-white sacks, her lingerie, 
Adorned with catstitch and crochet 
Across a rear-breadth might display: 
PERFECTION FLOUR IS PURE. 

Mrs. Backlund recalls that time with 
a smile as even today she goes about the 
time-honored expedient of washing out 
a flour sack for one of its household uses. 
She does not say as to whether she now 
finds the ink delible, though presum- 
ably she knows well that time has 
marched on in this respect. At any rate, 
just to make sure, in rushes Arthur F. G. 
Raikes, of the St. Louis staff of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., with facts and documents. 
Assuring her that he has enjoyed her 
verses very much he writes thus to our 
poet: 

“I note that in 1883 you used to get 
flour sacks from which the brand print- 
ing would not wash out. I hope you 
know that today bags, at least those 
manufactured by Bemis, are printed with 
inks that will wash out very easily. Ac- 
cordingly, lingerie today does not ‘across 
a rear-breadth (view) display “Perfec- 
tion flour is pure.”’” 

In proof of which he offers her a 
handkerchief imprinted with Bemis inks 
and with a design in which the historical 
Bemis cat, multiplied by four, seems to 
be explaining (in rhyme, as is most ap- 
propriate for this occasion) : 

If in your mind there’s any doubt 
That Bemis inks might not wash out 
Launder this hanky, printed in blue, 
And that will prove they really do! 

Arthur has sent us a hanky, too (but 
no lingerie), with the suggestion that 
we also try out our own laundering 
ability. 


“There’s Otis Skinner,” a visi- 
tor to the Club Rooms of THe Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER was saying the other 
day as he deciphered the names of one- 
time guests carved in the oak table- 
tops. And within 24 hours we were 
reading of Mr. Skinner’s death. He was 
a frequent guest of the staff of this 
journal, in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent century, along with such other 
thespians as Mrs. Fiske, Sir Johnston 
Forbes Robertson, Richard Mansfield, 
Cyril Maude and Ben Greet. . . . Time 
hurries on. 








x 
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A Tire-Less Industry 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CAN WE GET ALONG WITHOUT TIRES? 


Millers, bakers, flour salesmen and 
others in the bread trades are ponder- 
ing the question of “How can we operate 
without tires?” 

The answer is not an easy one. Some 
businesses been literally built 
around automobiles and the remarkable 
services which can be accomplished with 
their use. Some occupations, on the other 
hand, probably could be carried on as 
successfully without a motor car, but it 
has become such a useful item that the 
pain of doing business without it will 
be severe. 

Even for the individual who does not 
depend upon an automobile for a liveli- 
hood, the loss of its use will greatly 
change his living habits. It will also 
change his buying habits, and the antici- 
pation of how buying will be done in a 
tire-less era may save hundreds of dol- 
lars for millers, bakers and jobbers. 

If we consider the farmer, we can see 
at once how he and his wife, without a 
car, will become again farmers of the 
1900 age, going to town once a week or 
once a month instead of every day. He 
may stop buying bakers bread, a con- 
venience he has enjoyed for the last 
several years. He may again buy family 
flour in 98-lb lots, just as hundreds of 
farmers still do in regions where towns 
are so far apart. 

Those millers who are pounding the 
rural areas for more family flour busi- 
ness may suddenly see increasing results 
from their work. They may even see 
greater results in urban areas if more 
buying becomes concentrated in one day 
a week. Housewives may decide the 
store is too far away for a brisk walk 
every day or so. 

House-to-house bakers probably may 
have to change their operations radically 
for door-to-door deliveries are expected 
to be curtailed. They may go again to 
the clop-clop horse-drawn wagon, which 
many such bakers even now find more 
economical and efficient. 

Bakers operating large wholesale estab- 
lishments and running “bob tail” trucks 
from the main plant to outside distribut- 
ing centers may find it more profitable 
to withdraw and operate in a smaller 
area. They may discover the cost of 
upkeep and distribution is too high for 
widespread operations, despite the fact 
that, as the rubber ruling now stands, 
they may be favored with an allotment 
of tires for the duration of the war. 

If the larger bakers are so handi- 
capped, and cannot replace their system 
of distribution with fast freight, then 
the small independent will indeed come 
into his own in the next few years. 
Local bakers will have their own market 
to themselves, to a great extent, and, 
moreover, it will be increasingly difficult 
for new competition to start up. 

Incidentally, it is possible that this 
rubber shortage may also be the mother 
of some invention to keep bread fresh 
longer, since there will indeed be a need 
for it. If a baker could deliver his wares 
once a week, most of his delivery prob- 
lems would be over. 

The flour salesman probably is as wor- 
ried as anyone about this rubber situa- 


have 


By Maurice JOHNSON 


tion. He is worried first about its effect 
upon his customers, and secondly about 
his own means of transportation. Per- 
haps he should not be concerned about 
his baker and jobber customers, for al- 
though some will be hurt, the business 
will be redivided and about the same 
amount of flour sold as before. 

His own transportation will probably 
be complicated by the use of buses, 
trains and legs. No matter what kind 
of trade he calls on, the government will 
not consider his car very essential. 

But even if, in the next few years, he 
calls on his trade less frequently, so 
will all his competitors. His buyers will 
be willing to book over the phone, be 
happier, perhaps, to see him when he 
comes, be more willing to co-operate on 
details which can be arranged by mail. 

Millers who do considerable trucking 
are not sure just where they stand on 
tires. Presumably, the government will 
allow truckers who haul necessary com- 
modities to get tires, if their request for 
them is granted by the local board. How- 
ever, the situation can get so tight that 
the ruling may be changed. It is en- 
tirely possible that the deciding point in 
each case will be whether rail facilities 
are available at no great penalty. 

Retreading, which overnight has be- 
come a great and important industry, 
may also be hit by the rubber shortage. 
While it lasts, however, it allows truck 
operators to carry on as usual. ‘The 
cost is about a third to a half of the 
cost of a new tire, and the wear, if the 
tire is basically sound, is as much as 
80% as good as if the tire were new. 

People already are beginning to drive 
their cars less, and it is entirely con- 
ceivable that the change in operations 
and living customs will be felt long be- 
fore the tire shortage becomes acute. So 
millers and bakers are already planning 
for the worst, hoping for the best, and 
getting ready to do as much business 
as usual, rubber or no rubber. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKERS PLAN 
SERIES OF BAKING CLINICS 


The Associated Bakers of Minnesota is 
arranging a series of district meetings to 
be held during February. The towns se- 
lected, and the dates for the meetings, 
are as follows: Rochester, Feb. 3; Man- 
kato, Feb. 5; St. Cloud, Feb. 17, and 
Duluth, Feb. 19. The meetings are spon- 
sored by allied trades firms, and demon- 
strators from five nationally known com- 
panies, will be in charge. 

The meetings are to be known as “bak- 
ery clinics,” and will cover all phases 
of production and merchandising. They 
will be open to all owners, shop men and 
sales people, with afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

These promise to be the most interest- 
ing district meetings the state association 
has ever heldz and will throw the spot- 
light on displays, salesgirls, shop em- 
ployees, driver salesmen, purchasing, war 
conditions and consumer interest. There 
will be no set addresses, and everyone 
attending will have a chance to partici- 
pate. A record attendance at each of 
the meetings is anticipated. 
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—Cartoon reproduced by courtesy of the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and the Chicago Times Syndicate. 


Books, hairpins, scissors, lotions, baseball, slingshot!—If only someone 
would keep a sack of enriched flour and a couple of sandwiches in here, we'd 


have a drugstore! 








War Expected to Create Marked 
Changes in Cake Baking Industry 


Discussions on “Cake—and the War” 
will be a feature of the 1942 ABA Whole- 
sale Cake Conference in Chicago, Jan. 
19-20, Ralph D. Ward, president of the 
ABA Wholesale Cake Branch, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Ward urged all cake bak- 
ers to make their hotel reservations early 
for the meeting to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

“The baking industry has a big job,” 
Mr. Ward pointed out. “The industry 
must continue to supply consumers with 
needed foods, while at the same time it 
seeks gredter efficiency in production and 
distribution and complies with the re- 
strictions that are bound to come with 
war.” 

The ABA Wholesale Cake Branch is 


planning a conference that will bring . 
to wholesale cake operators the latest’ 


and most necessary information with 
respect to regulations and expectancy 
for change in that branch because of the 
war. President Ward has also included 
a prominent speaker for the conference 
on personnel relations and their impor- 
tance to the cake baker. 

“The OPM Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee is now a fact,” continued Mr. 
Ward, “and _ representatives of the 
Wholesale Cake Branch on that commit- 
tee will want to receive the comments and 
opinions of all wholesale cake branch 
operators on the many important sub- 
jects on which the committee may be 
asked to advise OPM and OPA. 

“It is too early to surmise what re- 


strictions and regulations will become 
effective. One important ingredient reg- 
ulation is that covering deliveries and 
inventory on sugar. Shortening, too, 
requires consideration. 

“Possible further restrictions on tires, 
trucks and perhaps certain wrapping 
and packaging materials, shipping con- 
tainers, gasoline, etc., will require serious 
thinking on distribution. 

“With 24-hour production in defense 
plants the rule from now on, the place of 
cake for lunches and for regular con- 
sumption, becomes even more important 
than it has been in the past,” added 
President Ward. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALSTON-PURINA AGREES 
TO CHANGE RY-KRISP ADS 


D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has announced that 
the Ralston-Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
had agreed to change the advertising for 
a cracker known as “Ry-Krisp,” which 
the company represented as a reducing 
agent. 

The company will stop representing 
that the cracker can cause the loss of 
any specific amount of weight, and that 
it is a good source of energy. It will be 
advertised as an aid to reducing only 
when used “as part of a planned diet.” 
A spokesman for the company said small 
type in the advertisements had always 
urged users to adopt a planned diet. 
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ally available enriched with Vitamin B,, Nicotinic Acid 
and Iron to the levels recommended by the National 


* Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching we 












All of our leading wheat patent flours are now option- 


can supply 


* EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 





Round and round she goes. Where she stops, nobody knows. 'That’s what hap- 
e pens when you start buying flour by price alone. You never know whether your 

bread will be the kind that sells or the kind that makes a man ask his wife, “Why 

don’t you switch brandsP” Good bread depends on consistently fine flour. 


Try any of these flours, famous for their year round quality . . . . uniformity 
e plus. They make better bread for bigger sales. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ..... Short Patent 
GOLD COIN ..... ... Standard Patent 
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SALES INCREASED 


Up to % SI 


IN 12 MAJOR MARKETS 
thru New ENRIGHT Sales Plan! 






Want to increase your dark bread sales and 
profits? 


Look at these sales increases in cities where the 
Enright 6-Point Plan has been used: 


In Cities of a million or more population, sales 
increased from 12% to 14%. 


In Cities of 200,000 or more, sales spurted 7% 
to 52%. 


In Cities of less than 100,000, sales zoomed 50% 
to 81%. 


Adelaide Enright, Pres. 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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increasing sales of Whole Wheat Bread. 
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e table freshness 
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(Continued from page 34.) 

small routes showed a great lack of 
unanimity, as would be expected. Some 
of the larger plants that are well 
equipped could handle the twisted bread 
without too much added cost, while the 
smaller plants found it difficult. There 
was much the same division of opinion 
concerning the elimination of small 
routes. 

James Dempster, Toronto, an inde- 
pendent operator, suggested the elimina- 
tion of at least some of the costs of sales 
promotion for the duration of the war. 
He thought considerable savings could 
be made by the reduction or elimination 
of sales promotion devices, publicity, ad- 
vertising and soliciting for business. 

The establishment of a minimum or 
standard price for bread and the stand- 
ardization of wholesale mark-up were 
submerged in a general, and sometimes 
heated, discussion over the old bone of 
contention, the chain store. Lloyd Jack- 
son, of Jackson’s Bread, Hamilton, and 
a representative of Chainway Stores both 
waxed eloquent on their different view- 
points. 

At a meeting of the Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Ontario, held 
at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, 
Nov. 26, under the chairmanship of W. 
W. Bunting, the various new regulations 
were discussed and considerable light 
thrown on the subject by T. M. Moran, 
vice president of Stevenson & Kellog, 
Ltd., business administrators, who have 
been charged with the direction of the 
association’s affairs. 

Summarizing the order in council em- 
bracing the wartime wages and cost of 
living bonus order as published recently, 
Mr. Moran explained that nine regional 
offices, one in each province, would be 
established. Problems would be present- 
ed to these regional boards. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has adopted a system of bonuses for 
employees based on a price index. The 
index will be adjusted quarterly, on the 
15th of February, May, August and 
November. For each rise of one per- 
centage point in the index, bonuses must 
be paid as follows: 

(a) Twenty-five cents a week for all 
adult male employees and for other em- 
ployees employed at basic wage rates of 
$25 a week or more, and 

(b) One per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under 21 
years of age and female workers em- 
ployed at basic wage rates less than $25 
a week. 

The employer is not required to pay 
a bonus to employees above the rank of 
foreman. 

Disputes over bonuses will be decided 
by the regional board and the decision 
will be final. Employers who can show 
the national board they are not able to 
pay the bonus may be authorized to pay 
in part or not at all. 

Numerous interpretations may be made 
of the act, Mr. Moran said, and there 
are many conditions upon which no offi- 
cial word has been received. For in- 
stance, what about clerical help? what 
is the definition of a foreman? what 
are basic wages? and what is meant by 
“actual man rate,” “bracket rate,” “ap- 
prentice rate,” and “occupational rate on 
incentives,” etc. 

Mr. Moran suggested that the bakers 
make no commitments to employees until 
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official interpretation of these points 
shall have been received. 

The original order applied only to em- 
ployers employing more than 50 em- 
ployees, but the most recent amendment 
makes all employees subject to the regu- 
lations. 

The following four rules have been 
laid down by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in respect of “new goods,” 
or goods of a kind or quality not sold 
during the basic period of Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 11: 

1. New purchases of goods identical 
with those sold during the basic period 
must be sold to the consumer at not more 
than the highest price charged for such 
goods during the basic period, just as 
goods already on the shelves or on order 
must be sold at not more than basic 
period prices. 

2. Goods of a kind or quality not sold 
during the basic period, but substantially 
similar, must be sold at not more than 
the ceiling price. 
on the seller. 

3. All retailers are expected to con- 
tinue to sell merchandise in the same 
price ranges as has been their practice 
in the past. In buying new or season- 
able goods, not substantially similar to 
goods sold during the basic period, re- 
tailers must have these established prices 
in mind. No merchandise can be priced 
for sale at a price higher than would 
have been appropriate if such goods had 
been sold in the basic period, having 
regard to the retail price structure at 
that time and prices then actually 
charged for goods of the nearest similar 
classification and intrinsic value sold at 
that time. 

4. Where the manufacturer’s or whole- 
saler’s asking price is too high to enable 
the retailer, who is bound by the above 
rules, to have his usual gross mark-up, 
the retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer 
should arrange between themselves each 
to absorb a fair share of this higher cost, 
so that the price to the consumer will 
not be increased. 

Consumers must not buy goods or serv- 
ices for more than the highest price 
charged for such goods or services dur- 
ing the basic period. They may ask the 
merchant to submit proof that the price 
asked is lawful. However, normal sea- 
sonal price changes in fresh fruits and 
vegetables and greenhouse products are 
exempt. 

Retailers must not either buy or sell 
goods at prices higher than the ceiling 
prices established by the basic period, 
but it is intended that cases of serious 
hardship should be adjusted by reducing 
the cost of merchandise to the retailer. 

Wholesalers must not buy or sell goods 
or services at more than the highest 
price (less discounts then prevailing) for 
such goods or services during the basic 
period. Wholesalers will be expected in 
some cases to reduce their prices below 
the ceiling in order that their retail 
accounts may carry on and in turn look 
to their own sources of supplies for 
price reductions. 

The board will intervene if suppliers 
divert business from one customer to 
another. 

Manufacturers must not sell at higher 
prices than the highest prices obtaining 
during the basic period and in some 
cases it will be necessary for manufactur- 
ers to reduce their prices below the ceil- 
ing so that wholesale and retail accounts 
may continue to do business. 

Where maintenance of the retail ceil- 
ing requires manufacturers’ prices to be 


The onus is always 
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substantially reduced, the board will in- 
vestigate and in proper cases afford 
necessary relief. 

Retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers are assured that any considerable 
increases in the costs of imports of es- 
sential goods will be covered either by 
subsidies or by adjustment of taxes. 

The price ceiling regulations also ap- 
ply to all services such as heat, light, 
water, communications, transportation, 
cleaning, personal services, etc. 

In all its actions the board will be 
guided by the principle that the level of 
prices to the consumer must not in- 


crease and the principle applies to the 
whole range of goods and services offered 
for sale in Canada. 

Mr. Moran said in conclusion that we 
must realize that industry in Canada to- 
day must be efficient—ultra efficient, if we 
are to survive. We must produce a 
maximum of goods or services with a 
minimum number of employees and with 
a minimum amount of materials and 
supplies. 

“Your industry must present a con- 
solidated front and you must present the 
requirements in a way that your prob- 
lems are possible of solution. You should 
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consider the formation of regional com- 
mittees to analyze your problems and 
these problems should be consolidated 
and presented, with suggested answers, 
to your government by your association.” 

It is generally agreed that business 
executives everywhere are in accord with 
the government’s efforts to prevent infla- 
tion and the bakers, no less than any 
others, will give the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board every support possible in 
carrying out the various regulations. 
There are many difficulties to be over- 
come. The task will not be easy, but, 
as W. W. Bunting put it, “there are 
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few points that cannot be solved by co- 
operation and a whole-hearted effort to 
get behind the government and assist in 
preventing what would otherwise be a 
much greater calamity—inflation.” 

Suggestions have been made to the 
government by the independent bakers 
that restrictions be placed upon bakers 
delivering at great distances from their 
bakeries. It is suggested that bakers de- 
livering beyond a radius of 25 miles from 
the point of manufacture be asked to re- 
duce their sales by 25%. 

Another suggestion made by the bak- 
ers and one which, it is understood, will 
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be adopted by the government, is that 
the return of unsold bread by retailers 
be prohibited. Because of the universal 
practice in Canada of house-to-house de- 
livery of bread, this question of return- 
ing unsold bread has never been so great 
a problem here as in the United States, 
but in recent years it has been a prob- 
lem, nevertheless, and most bakers would 
like to see the last of it. 

The matter of delivery costs is more 
a matter of co-operation between bakers 
than one about which the government can 
do anything. During the debate on the 
chain store principles at the meeting of 


the National Council of the Baking In- 
dustry, the chain store representative had 
said that his company was making more 
money on bread than they were on any 
other item. The chain price was 5c a 
loaf, the loaf being 1 lb weight. Pre- 
sumably he was referring to their op- 
erations in Winnipeg. 

A news report from Ottawa quotes 
Bread Administrator W. H. Harrison as 
stating that the three-times-a-week de- 
livery measure was to be inaugurated 
wherever possible. The statement said 
that the variety of bread, cukes and 
pastry to he offered will also be cur- 
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Evening Post. These leading national magazines, with 
a total paid circulation of over 9,000,000 reach an 
estimated reader-audience of 35,000,000 consumers. 


Remembering that bakers, through their acceptance 
of CERELOSE, were the first (and today are still 
the largest) industrial users of DEXTROSE, Corn 
Products Refining Company is glad to extend this 
cooperation in promoting public good-will for the 
bakers’ principal products. 


The CERELOSE offered to bakers today is pure, white, and crystal- 
line. One of the most valuable sugars found in nature, its special 
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sugar is used, with no change in formula or method. 
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tailed. 
certain routes, which will be served by 


Some bakers will discontinue 


other firms, to eliminate duplication of 
service. 

Reduction of the number of routes, 
Mr. Harrison explained, wiu probably 
mean that housewives who now get bak- 
ery service in the morning or early 
afternoon may not be served until late 
afternoon or evening. 

The three-day-a-week «lelivery is al- 
ready in effect in Great Britain and in 
some parts of Canada. All the moves 
planned, Mr. Harrison emphasized, are 
designed to help bakers keep prices down 
to the level of the basic period, Sept. 15 
to Oct. 11, without reducing quality. The 
restrictions are an integral part of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s ef- 
forts to maintain the price ceiling put 
into effect Dec. 1. 

A. V. Loftus, general manager of Can- 
ada Bread Co., Ltd., and a member of 
the executive of the National Council of 
the Baking Industry, summed up the 
baking industry’s attitude with the com- 
ment: 

“We're in a war, so we've got to do a 
lot of things we didn’t think we could 
do in the past. I am inclined to think 
it is time we cut out a lot of the ‘frills.’ 
We didn’t have them once, so we can do 
without them now.” 

Mr. Loftus stated that discussions were 
continuing and that the National Council 
would meet again soon. 

In the meantime, bakers are getting 
supplies as they require them and no 
contracts are being signed, a condition 
the government encourages for the pres- 
ent. 
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(Continued from page 36.) 
Given such conditions 300 
voluntary officials stand ready to or- 


be applied. 


ganize a meals service which will meet 
almost any emergency. 

The standard menus proposed are as 
follows: tea, one penny (2c) per cup; 
milk, 2d (4c) per glass; soup (pea or 
vegetable), 2d (4c) per mug; rice pud- 
ding for children under five, 24%2d (5c) 
per plate; meat and vegetable stew, with 
bread, 6d (12c) per plate; milk soup, 
with bread, for children under five, 3d 
(6c) per mug; meat and vegetables, 9d 
(18c) per plate; bread 42d (1c) for 2 oz. 

The public will be required to bring 
with them to these feeding centers their 
own basins, mugs, plates and cutlery— 
that is to say, if they have any to bring, 
for if the bombing has been severe much 
will have been lost in that direction. A 
further arrang-ment, made for a less 
serious emergency, when general public 
feeding may not be necessary, will enable 
local organizers to call for supplies of 
hot stew in bulk from establishments 
with equipment and facilities for prep- 
aration on a big scale. 


FOOD FROM THE AMERICAS 


Large supplies of food are reaching 
Great Britain from Canada, the United 
States and South America. A writer in 
the London Times of recent date said it 
had been his privilege during the last 
two days to see something of the inspir- 
ing reality of the lease-lend policy at 
one of the British ports. One ship he 
went aboard was an American vessel 
transferred to Britain under the lease- 
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She was in from New York 
and had a comforting cargo of good 
foods made available by the people of the 
United States. There were 15,000 cases 
of eggs—5,400,000 eggs in all; 500 tons 
of bacon; 700 tons of lard; sacks of 
dried beans from Idaho; canned pork 


lend act. 


and beans from Indianapolis; cheese and 
cases of canned peaches, prunes, dried 
milk, sardines, beans and tomatoes. All 
around him nearly 40 ships were dis- 
charging useful cargoes, including more 
than 40,000 tons of food. At one quay 
there were sacks of boneless beef from 
the River Plate—without bones to be 
easy on shipping space—being discharged 
from a ship which had brought 5,300 tons 
of frozen beef and mutton. From an- 
other ship 40-lb cases of Canadian ap- 
ples were being landed. From still other 
ships butter, flour, corned beef, canned 
pig’s liver, evaporated milk, tea, cur- 
rants and raisins from Australia and 
Californian pilchards were being put 
ashore. 

Mr. Churchill said in his war survey, 
on the occasion of the opening of a new 
session of parliament on Nov. 12, that 
from various remarks which Rudolf Hess 
had let fall from time to time since he 
has been in England, nothing was more 
clear than that Hitler had relied upon 
the starvation attack even more than 
upon invasion to bring Great Britain 
to her knees. So far as 1941 at least is 
concerned those hopes have been dashed 
to the ground. 

Referring to the food situation, Mr. 
Churchill further said: ‘There is no doubt 
that the dietary of our people has been 
severely curtailed and has become far 
less varied and interesting. Still, at the 
rate we are now going, it is sufficient 
for our physical health, although I am 
hoping that we shall be able to give a 
somewhat larger share of the available 
supplies of meat to the workers who 
need it most. This will be done by a 
rapid expansion of canteens, which will 
supply meals off the ration to the work- 
ers they serve at the places where those 
workers are actually gathered. I am 
glad to say that the figure which we 
prescribe for minimum food imports will 
now probably be achieved and even a 
little surpassed.” 


THE PINK’UN 

“The Pink’un” is the popular name 
given to the latest ration book, which 
is for canned goods. Its proper name 
is the “Points Ration Book,” but its 
color has won for it a nickname. 

Hitherto canned goods have been un- 
rationed, but few have been obtainable 
except soups; with large supplies now 
being shipped from the United States 
and elsewhere, however, the ministry of 
food decided to introduce what it calls 
a great “fair-shares” scheme for helping 
the housewife. The new scheme applies 
to canned meats, canned fish and canned 
beans and will cover these goods whether 
they are sold in their containers or in 
slices or “loose.” Each person is en- 
titled to spend up to a certain number 
of points every four weeks and one 
much appreciated feature about them is 
that they can be exchanged for canned 
goods at any shop one pleases and not 
only at the shop where one is registered 
for other commodities. There is a pro- 
pensity among shopkeepers to refuse to 
serve one with even unrationed articles 
if not registered with them, but they are 
not allowed to decline to supply the 
goods covered by the “pink’un.” 


The goods to be obtained under this 
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scheme are as follows: for 16 points 
or coupons the holder can buy 1 Ib net 
during the month of either canned 
tongue, brisket, Australian minced meat 
loaf, Australian or New Zealand canned 
rabbit, Eire stewed steak, U. S. A. lun- 
chean meat, canned pork, canned sau- 
sage meat, canned salmon, crayfish, lob- 
ster, crab, tunny, sardines. All other 
canned fish, mainly herrings and _pil- 
chards, can be obtained for 12 coupons 
per 1 lb net. All canned home-pro- 
duced meat products (other than pastes 
and soups, which are unrationed) and 
Eire ready meals, other ready meals, 


meat rolls and gelatines, require eight 
coupons or points per 1 lb. Canned 
beans in sauce or gravy—home-produced 
and imported—need the relinquishing of 
only four coupons per 1 Ib. 

A similar system has been in force 
since last June for clothes, including 
shoes and gloves, but only 60 coupons 
per person per year are allowed. Al- 
though each person is allowed only 16 
points or coupons per month for canned 
goods, and if one spends the 16 on one 
particular article none of the others can 
be obtained throughout the month, yet 
in a household of several persons this 
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represents a good amount of food. Those 
who wish to eke out their coupons will 
buy goods requiring less coupons, namely 
12 or 8 or 4 In all cases the person 
living alone—and there are many women 
doing so—comes off worse in this as in 
all the rationing, as actually the amounts 
are very small and it means a good deal 
of contriving even for a couple of per- 
sons—especially when one is a man—to 
eke out the rations. In the give and 
take of larger households there is not 
much difficulty. Fortunately, there are 
a number of unrationed foods to sup- 
plement the rationed articles. 


















*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and 


WYTASE 


brings baker compliments 


A baker in Massachusetts* turned to WYTASE because 


it gave him whiter bread of better flavor. Soon he was 


getting compliments from grocers and consumers be- 


cause his bread kept that better flavor and good eating 


qualities for days longer! 


Bakers who use WYTASE will tell you that’s charac- 
teristic of breads made with W YTASE and unbleached, or 
lightly bleached flour. WYTASE breads always have that 


longer lasting freshness that preserves their finer flavor. 


Give WYTASE bread a thorough trial for a few weeks 


and see for yourself how it improves the color and eating 
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TRADE MARK 


qualities of your bread. Write now for full information. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 


natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 





South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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ALASKA 
Sheppard’s Bakery was recently opened 
at Seward in the Model Cafe Building. 
Newt Sheppard is proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dick Hendrix and Homer Johnson, of 
Chico, have purchased the Dye Bakery 


in Burney. They will operate the plant 
under the name of Home Bakery. 

The Rothprack Bakery, Ukiah, recent- 
ly moved to the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Hamilton drug store. New 
equipment was installed after the build- 
ing was remodeled. 

The Boys Market, Pasadena, recently 


opened a new all-electric bakery depart- 
ment. 

Paul Fix recently opened a new bak- 
ery at Lafayette in the Food Center. 

The Market Basket, San Marino, re- 
cently opened a bakery department, fea- 
turing Ahrens Bros. products. 

Alfred E. Poulsen recently purchased 












voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan 


helps workers provide for the future 
helps build future buying power 


helps defend America today 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“‘hit-or-miss.’ | We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we're a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

+ Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 

















ay-Roll Allotment Plan 


How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks, This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 


that can be purchased through the Plan. 


Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships, 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 














the Mity Nice Bakery, 429 Fourth Street, 

Santa Rosa, from Nels and Harryet E. 

Dietz Nelsen. 
Mr. and Mrs. 


purchased the 


Peter Wey recently 
Hometown Bakery at 
Brentwood from D. Fauve. 

Town Bakers recently opened at 9489 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills. 

The Point Arena Bakery 
closed at Ukiah. 

W. H. Sheppard is operating the bak- 
ery opened recently in the Temple Mar- 
ket, Temple City. Byron E. Wells is 
proprietor. 


recently 


COLORADO 
Thompson’s Bakery, 32 South Broad- 
way, Denver, has discontinued its house- 
to-house service. The bakery will con- 
tinue to bake the same line of bakery 
goods, however, and will specialize in 
soybean and salt-rising bread. <A free 


delivery service will be featured. 


IDAHO 

Louis Pelton has taken over the bak- 
ery at Orofino and will operate it with 
the help of his new partner, Don Blair. 
D. W. Troutman has operated it for 
the past year. 

Clyde Ball recently moved his bakery 
at Meridian to a new location. 


ILLINOIS 
Fire destroyed the two-story building 
occupied by the J. R. Woods Bakery 
Co. in Paris recently. 


INDIANA 
Purchase of the Century Biscuit Co., 
630 West New York Street, Indianap- 
olis, by Max Goldberg and Samuel Gold- 
A. R. 
Brown and W. C. Brown were the former 
owners. The company serves central In- 


berg was announced recently. 


diana. 
IOWA 


The Scandia Bakery at Fort Dodge 
has moved to a new location at 1026 
Central Avenue. Mrs. Esther Barstow 
is proprietor. 

A new bakery has been opened by 
Richard Visser, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in the Dykstra Building at Hull. 

M. L. Stockdale, proprietor of the 
Purity Bakery in Nashua, has purchased 
the White Swan Bakery at Waverly. 

Carroll Bros.’ Bakery at Spencer has 
moved to a new location on Grand Av- 
enue. J. E. and J. F. Carroll are own- 
ers. 

Beyer’s Bakeries has opened a new 
downtown store at 212 Main Street, Dav- 
enport. Clarence Beyer is president. 

J. P. Walton, operator of the Algona 
(Iowa) Bakery for many years and re- 
cently owner of a bakery at Newton, has 
sold out and enlisted in the army as a 
civilian executive. He hopes to be lo- 
cated at Camp Mills, Ogden, Utah, where 
his two boys are lieutenants in the ar- 
tillery. 

J. E. Wilson, long-time bakery opera- 
tor at Estherville, recently closed and 
moved his equipment to Fargo, N. D., 
where Woodrow Wilson will operate a 
bakery and furnish bread for a chain 
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‘organization operating in that territory. 


Mr. Wilson has taken four of his former 
employees up to work in the Fargo plant. 


KENTUCKY 


The Favorite Doughnut Co., with How- 
ard Beson as manager, has opened a 
new plant on the Dixie Highway, south 
of Covington. 

William Schmidt, sales representative 
for Procter & Gamble, resigned and 
opened a new bakery store and shop at 
810 Madison Avenue, Covington. He is 
the son of George Schmidt, of the firm 
of Schmidt & Beuttel, who operated a 
bakery in Covington for many years. 

Fire in a chain-operated conveyor ma- 
chine ruined 1,000 lbs of crackers and 
damaged the machine in the Hampton 
Cracker Co., 2900 Magazine, Louisville, 
recently. Total damage was estimated 
at $1,000 by Henry B. Fangman, man- 
ager. Cause of the fire was undeter- 
mined. 


MINNESOTA 


The George Kellerman Bakery at Cole- 
raine recently was sold to Mr. and Mrs. 
Prentice Robinson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Moch, of Fari- 
bault, have taken over the Northfield 
branch of Dusek’s Bakery and are in- 
stalling new equipment. 

Fire recently damaged the Preston 
(Minn.) Bakery, owned and operated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Willet H. Stoskopf. The 
loss was covered by insurance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jasinsky have sold the 
Howard Lake (Minn.) Bakery to Mr. 
and Mrs. Myron Munson, of New Rich- 
land. 

Frank M. Berenberg is building a 
$1,500 bakery addition at 1409 Olson 
Memorial Drive. The one-story addition 
will be of concrete block and brick con- 
struction. 

The Federal Bakery, Winona, is build- 
ing a $10,000 bakery addition. 


NEBRASKA 
Fuff’s Bakery & Delicatessen, 220-222 


South Twenty-fourth Street, Omaha, cel- 
ebrated its thirteenth anniversary re- 
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cently. <A. Fuff, proprietor, was 14 
years of age when he started his ap- 
prenticeship as a baker in Warsaw, 
and he was a baker in Antwerp, Vienna 
and Budapest. 

Harold Schumann has closed his bak- 
ery at Tecumseh and has moved with 
Mrs. Schumann to Gregory, S. D., where 
he expected to re-enter the baking busi- 
ness. 

NEVADA 


Leonard Fayle recently purchased the 
Quality Bakery at 209 South First Street, 
Las Vegas, from Robert Baskin. 


NEW YORK 

Chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in Queens County is 44-05 
Greenpoint Avenue, Inc. Capital stock 
is $9,000, $100 par value. Directors, each 
owning 10 shares of stock, are: Earl 
Koerber, 41-05 35th Avenue, and John 
Hertlein, 3083 47th Street, Long Island 
City; John Benkert, 2819 159th Street, 
Flushing, L. I. 

Mortman’s Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Kings Coun- 
ty. Directors are: Sam Mortman, 1522 
East 35th Street, Brooklyn; Jacob B. 
Gersten and Hyman Schwartz, 123 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. 

Sharon Bake Shop, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness in the Bronx. Capital stock is $10,- 
000, $100 par value. Directors are: Max 
and Fanny Berman, 2070 Harrison Av- 
enue, Bronx; Jacob Kramer, 50 East 
42d Street, New York City. 

Louis L. Daffner, who conducted busi- 
ness at the Bellevue Quality Bakery, 2625 
Broadway, Schenectady, filed a petition 
in bankruptcy with the district court in 
Utica. The schedules showed liabilities 
of $12,945 and assets of $950. 

Jacob Wolkenbreit has opened the 
Capital Bakery at 211 South Pearl Street, 
Albany. He was with Zuckman’s Bakery 
at 233 South Pearl Street for seven 
years. 

Kamary Restaurant Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a restaurant and 
bakery business in Kings County. Di- 
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“Traffic lines” to direct the customer’s eyes toward the rear of the shop and 
thus insure her seeing all merchandise displayed is a feature of the linoleum 
floor in the Kent Bakery, Greensboro, N. C. Two inch wide strips of canary 
yellow, set in a field of cadet blue accentuate the shape of the interior and pro- 
vide an optical “pull,” supplemented by an electric sign carrying the bakery’s 
name above the entrance to the daylight shop seen through wide windows at the 
back of the sales room. Note the wide windows allowing a welcome view of 
the bakeshop. Comfortable chairs and a convenient desk with a telephone are 


also provided for shoppers. 








DEPENDABILITY 


Almost all of our limited production of this 
fine flour goes regularly to month in and 
month out, year in and year out bakery 
users who know its dependable uniformity 
through their own experience. 


© No saving in wheat costs. 


e Every economy in production 
and selling. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


1,500 Bbls. Daily 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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rectors are: Nick Ganiaris, 221 East 33d 
Street, and Nathan Immerman, 233 
Broadway, New York City; Demetrios 
C. Melachrinudis, 349 45th Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

Carroll Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in New York 
City. Directors are: Martha Greene, 
Eleanor Solomon and Mae Sheingold, 
care Jules Jacobs, 11 W. 42d Street, 
New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Herschel Moore, formerly with Watt’s 
Bakery, High Point, is now sales man- 
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ager for Dainty Maid Bakeries, Inc., 
Danville, Va. 

Mokars Bakery, Henderson, purchased 
property in that city recently and will 
probably build a new plant in 1942. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

The LaMoure (N. D.) Home Bakery 
has been reopened by S. J. Swanson. 

Lee Umhauer has sold the Hankinson 
(N. D.) Bakery to Durk Cressey. 

OHIO 

The Quality Baking Co. plant at 1521 

Chillicothe Street, Portsmouth, was sold 


by the Utz Brothers to L. E. Richard- 
son, who operates wholesale bakeries at 
Marietta and Gloster. The sales in- 
cluded the building and equipment. The 
plant has been in operation since 1927. 
Mr. Richardson plans extensive improve- 
ments to the bakery. 

The Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
purchased the Cottage Bakery and the 
two concerns will be merged, with the 
same stockholders. Frank Rolfes has 
been made president and general man- 
ager. 

Albert Yochum, of Dayton, has pur- 
chased the Koehl Bakery on North Main 





Bakers in EVERY STATE 


Praise this SAME Good Flour- 

















In their own words, bak- 
ers in different states tell 
you what SILK FLOSS 


flour is doing for them: 








NEW YORK 


My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better 
keeping qualities. Returns are much less. 


TEXAS 


With SILK FLOSS, hitches in my production 


schedule are negligible. 


ILLINOIS 


Carload after carload, I’ve never known such 


uniformity. 









PENNSYLVANIA 
SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
in the selling end of my business. 


INDIANA 


We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


FLOSS exclusively. 


KANSAS 


All things considered, including price, SILK 


FLOSS is the best producer. 


When bakers working in six widely separated places join in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 

SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 

For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 


Try these uniform, tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 


SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 


4,500 barrels daily capacity 


3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


WICHITA, 
KANSAS 
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Street in Delphos, and with the assistance 
of “Happy” Bennett will continue its 
operation. 

Fischer’s Bakery, Cincinnati, will oc- 
cupy a new plant soon. 

Mrs. Lillian Martin has opened a Stru- 
del Shop at 1810 Coventry Road, Cleve- 
land, and will specialize in high grade 
pastry. 

Stockholders voted to dissolve Select 
Bakeries, Inc., 6107 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, according to a petition filed by E. 
L. Uffelmann and Eugene Lane. Assets 
were reported insufficient to meet lia- 
bilities. 

Fisher Bros. Co. plans to build a 
bakery and shipping business at 2323 
Lakeside. The construction will cost an 
estimated $40,000. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, one 
of the 10 bakeries operated by Joe 
Denner in Oklahoma and adjacent states, 
is building a new brick building which 
will be completed by February. Con- 
siderable new equipment will be installed, 
including an oven of 80-bun-pan capacity. 

The Baker Boy at 23d and Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahoma City, is the new retail 
bakery recently opened by J. R. Mann, 
formerly with Bill’s Fine Pastries, Okla- 
homa City. Several thousand dollars of 
equipment was installed. 

John Howe, Ponca City bakery pro- 
prietor for 11 years, recently made ar- 
rangements to purchase a building at 
114 North Fourth Street. Considerable 
remodeling will be undertaken to ac- 
commodate the bakery. 

Abe J. Roekle recently opened a bak- 
ery at Garber. 

E. H. Van Antwerp, owner of Van’s 
Bakery at Edmond, plans a 25-ft exten- 
sion on his building. 

Mrs. Hazel Long has opened a bakery 
at Binger. 


OREGON 

Koast’s Bakery recently opened at 
Seaside. 

P. S. Brillhardt, operating the Bul- 
garian Doughnut Co. in both Seattle 
and Portland for the past four years, 
has sold the Seattle plant at 1008 West- 
ern Avenue. 

Bernie Bergholz, until recently con- 
nected with plants in Chicago and Cleve- 
land, has been named production head 
of the bakery division of Meier & Frank 
Co., Portland. He succeeds John C. 
McPherson, who resigned to become op- 
erator of Carolyn’s Pastry Shoppe at 
4118 N.E. Fremont Street. 

Thomas J. Christ, formerly of the pro- 
duction staff of Peerless Bakery, Port- 
land, and Duane Wolfer have succeeded 
Al M. Williamson and Edna M. William- 
son as owners of the Peerless Bakery, 
915 Seventh Street, Oregon City. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Cesand, from 
Craigmont, Idaho, recently opened the 
Elgin (Oregon) Bakery here. 

Carl Koepke, formerly of Chicago, is 
now in charge of the bread production 
department at Davidson Baking Co., 
Portland. Ray Page, formerly with the 
Davidson company, has gone to San 
Francisco. 

Glen Smith recently opened Glenn’s 
Bakery at Florence. 

Mrs. Fay Rossi has purchased the in- 
terests of her partner, Frank M. Gal- 
lucci in the Ideal Electric Bakery at 
3736 S.E. Hawthorne Street, Portland. 

Andrew Bastasch, proprietor of the 
Luxury Bread Co., Portland, has in- 
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stalled a new oven, slicer and a roll 
machine. 

Mrs. Ann F. Sheley, associated with 
the Helen Bernhard Bakery, of Portland, 
has succeeded William Hegert as owner 
of Millie’s Bakery, Portland. 

Floyd D. Dix and Harold Martinson, 
operating the Ruth Ashbrook Bakery, 
of Portland, have purchased the Lange 
baking plant at 3588 S.E. Division. They 
will operate both plants on a wholesale 
and retail basis. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lloyd E. Freehling, bakery owner of 
Freeport, filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the federal court at Pitts- 
burgh. Schedules show liabilities of $3,- 
077.52 and liabilities of $1,950. 

Clyde R. Davis, who owned and op- 
erated the Davis Bakery at 232 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Warren, has closed the 
bakery and will devote his entire time 
to the restaurant and lunchroom business 
at the same location. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. I. H. Loryea has opened a new 
pastry shop in Walterboro. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The Home Bakery was recently opened 
in Bristol by Fred Maddon. 


TEXAS 
Vaughn’s Sweet Shop, San Angelo, 
has closed and the equipment has been 
moved to Abilene, where 
owner, has a plant. 


Earl Vaughn, 
Vaughn owns an- 

The San Angelo 
operator, H. E. Vaughn, has joined the 
staff of the Pecos City Bakery. 

The Holsum Bakery at Odessa was 
opened recently by Charley Hambrick, 
manager. Owners are Les Reischman, 
operator of the Good Eats Bakery, 
Roswell, N. M., and Walter Granberry, 
of the Holsum Bakery, Lubbock. 

A new molder has been installed by 
the Happy (Texas) Bakery. 

Schmidt’s Bakery, Amarillo, recently 
installed a new bread slicer. 

Purchases by the Amarillo Baking Co. 
include a new molder and a new tray 
type oven. 


other shop in Tyler. 


A new molder has been bought by the 
Hill Bakery, Hedley. 

Keller Bros., Seguin, has installed an 
additional 24-bun-pan reel oven. 

The D. L. Edwards Bakery, Kings- 
ville, and Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, Houston, 
have recently installed new slicing ma- 
chines. 

WASHINGTON 

Al Shafer recently 
Bakery at Shelton. 

The Omak (Wash.) Bakery recently 
installed a new wrapping machine. J. 
D., Haussler is owner. 

The Bake Rite Bakery at Dayton is 
undergoing a remodeling program. Mr. 
and Mrs. Oldoski are proprietors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Burke, owners 
of Burke’s Bakery at Colville, have 
opened a branch bakery at Sandpoint, 
Idaho. The branch plant was formerly 
the City Bakery. 

Jack McCormick, owner of the Camas 
(Wash.) Home Town Bakery, has moved 
his equipment to a new location at 415 
N.E. Fourth Avenue. 

Ralph Lawless recently purchased the 
Brewster (Wash.) Donut Shop from 
George Evans. 

Jack McCormick, who recently moved 
his Home Town Bakery in Camas to a 
downtown location, has purchased the 
physical assets of the Vernonia (Ore- 


opened Shafer’s 
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gon) Bakery. He will divide his time 
between the two plants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Anderson, for- 
merly of Pullman, recently purchased 
Smith’s Bakery at Colfax from William 
S. Smith. 

Ben Rammler, who operated a bakery 
for some years in Seattle, has opened a 
new bakery at Grand Coulee, Wash. 

Smith’s Bakery, Colfax, has been pur- 
chased by Dewey Anderson, formerly of 
Palouse. Former owner was W. S. 
Smith. 

WISCONSIN 


Bernhard Gunderson and Adolph H. 


Sannes recently acquired the Sandsmark 
Bakery at Stoughton. 

The Frederic (Wis.) Bakery, operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
observed its tenth anniversary. 

The Martin Sandsmark Bakery at 
Stoughton has been purchased by Adolph 


Tromberg, recently 


H. Sannes and Burnside Gunderson, who 
have been associated with the bakery for 
about 12 and 5 years, respectively. The 
Sandsmarks have moved to Milwaukee. 
Damage estimated at more than $3,000 
was caused to the Tasty Bread and 
Pastry Shop, 14 Washington Boulevard, 
Oshkosh, when a gas oven explosion blew 
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the front glass of the shop out and sent 
one baker to the hospital. The cause of 
the accident is undetermined, according 
to George Van Beynen, owner of the 
bakery. The explosion tore off the top 
of the oven and its door. 

A new retail bakeshop has been opened 
by Cosmo Sciortino at 524 North Van 
Buren Street, Milwaukee. 

A new bake oven has been installed 
by the Gerhard Quality Bakery at Fond 
du Lac. 

Alvin Harbort recently 
branch bakery at Elm Grove. 

A new revolving tray oven and bread 


opened a 
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“Sunshine Quality’ 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 
brighter business, brighter profits 


for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 
you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 
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conditioner have been installed by the 
Star Bakery, operated in Kenosha by 
Ferdinand Klein & Sons. 

Harold Broesell, Portage, has resumed 
management of the bakery at 137 West 
Cook Street, recently operated by Harold 
Wojak. 

The Jackson (Wis.) Home Bakery has 
Ernest Stellbrink, 
owner of Schlegel’s Bakery in West 
Bend. Mrs. Agnes Glander is managing 
the Jackson shop. 

The Breadbasket was recently opened 
at Glenwood City by Mr. and Mrs. Axel 
Bark. 


been reopened by 


WYOMING 
The Roberts Doughnut Shop, Chey- 
enne, has moved into new and larger 
quarters at 819 West Pershing Boule- 


vard. The former location was 1616 
Central. 
Harry Schleicher has sold his Old 


Faithful Bakery at 410 West 19th, Chey- 
enne, to C. W. Skinner, former state 
and federal official, who will actively 
manage the plant. Mr. Schleicher said 
that he has been working as civilian 
bakery instructor at Fort Warren, near 
Cheyenne, and that the position now 
requires his full time. Mr. Skinner re- 
cently served as an NYA administrative 
official in Wyoming, and has_ been 
Wyoming state welfare director and as- 
sistant state auditor. 

J. E. Allen has closed his shop in 
Buffalo and purchased the Upton (Wyo.) 
Bakery from Robert Nonnast. 
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(Continued from page 7.) 
damages, measured according to a clause 
stipulating how 


damages should be 


assessed. (The opinion does not dis- 
close the wording of that clause.) The 
trial court allowed only $712.45 damages, 
ruling that the damage clause was in- 
valid. Plaintiff appealed, and the court 
reversed the judgment and ordered a 
new trial. 

The supreme court decided that the 
damage clause was properly disregarded, 
because such clauses are inapplicable 
when actual damages readily are ascer- 
tainable. The court ruled that the proper 
measure of damage was the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the lesser 
market value of the flour at the time of 
the final breach by the buyer. This in- 
volved rejection of the trial court’s the- 
ory that plaintiff, having hedged his 
contract by contracting with a mill for 
the flour, was entitled to the profit repre- 
sented by the difference between the 
price stated in his contract with the 
mill and the price stated in defendant’s 
contract. The supreme court said that 
the contract with the mill might reflect 
the market value of the flour when that 
contract was made—the same time as the 
contract between plaintiff and defendant 
was made—but that had no tendency to 
show the market value of the flour when 
the contract was definitely broken after 
several automatic extensions of the time 
within which defendant was bound to 
give shipping instructions. 


Real Estate Fixtures 

12) 

Where a baker bought a factory build- 
ing with a view to establishing his plant 
in it, and gave deeds of trust (mort- 
gages) covering the premises, did the 
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lien of the mortgages attach to the bak- 
ing equipment which was installed after 
the mortgages were given? That ques- 
tion was answered yes by the Virginia 
supreme court of appeals in the case of 
Danville Holding Co. vs. Clement, 16 
S.E. 2d, 345. 

On one hand, it was undisputed that 
the heating plant, electric fixtures, wiring, 
pipes, etc., that had been installed when 
the building was erected—before the 
mortgages were given—were covered by 
the lien. On the other hand, there was 
no claim that unattached office equip- 
ment, etc., was covered by the mort- 
gages. The controversy centered about 
such equipment as dough mixers, dough 
dividers, dough rounder, proofer, bread 
molder, dough break, proof box, oven, 
wrapping machine, slicer, cake oven, cake 
mixers and pie machine. Some of these 
machines were fastened to the floor by 
flanges and bolts; some were connected 
with pipes, conduits, etc., and others 
merely sat on legs or channel frames. 

After summarizing the circumstances 
under which the equipment was installed 
at a cost of $18,000 or more, the supreme 
court of appeals said: | 

“We think it conclusive from the 
mortgagor’s admissions, his acts, the na- 
ture and character of the machines, the 
purpose for which they were to be used, 
and the amount expended for them, that 
Walters intended to make a permanent 
accession to the building purchased by 
him. It, therefore, follows that the ma- 
chinery in question became real fixtures 
and subject to the deeds of trust.” 


Court Takes Notice 

oO 

“Judicial notice” is a legal term which 
pertains to the rule that a court will 
take notice of certain facts without for- 
mal proof. Judicial notice extends to 
almost any fact that is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. For example, a judge 
will take judicial notice that George 
Washington was born on Feb. 22, and will 
not require production of a birth certifi- 
cate to establish that fact. But judges 
are not permitted to take notice of things 
not commonly known, although his honor 
may personally know them. , He may 
know that John Dough, his neighbor, is 
a master baker, 53 years old, etc., but 
such facts must be specially proved if 
material in a lawsuit being tried by the 
judge. 

Illustrating the disposition of the 
courts to take judicial notice of com- 
mercial practices that have become wide- 
spread, is the declaration by the city 
court of New York in the case of Singer 
vs. Zabelin, 24 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 962: “It 
is a matter of judicial notice that few 
housewives now bake bread or cake at 
home but buy such foods at grocery or 
other stores in sealed packages that pass 
through several hands unbroken before 
reaching the home consumer.” 


A “Soapy” Taste 
° 


When a baker uses various ingredients 
in a product, which develops an unpleas- 
ant taste, he will not be entitled to hold 
the seller of one of those ingredients 
liable for the result, without excluding the 
possibility that the fault lies with one or 
more of the other ingredients. The Ken- 
tucky court of appeals dealt with such a 
case (Willenborg vs. Capital City Prod- 
ucts Co., 152 S.W. 2d, 941). 

Baker Willenborg, wholesale cake bak- 
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er, sued defendant, from whom he had 
bought a supply of plastex—not plastics 
—for use in making icings. It was 
claimed that the icings had a “soapy” 
taste, due to defects in the plastex, and 
thereby cakes that were iced became 
worthless. Defendant successfully de- 
fended the suit and was awarded judg- 
ment on a counterclaim for the purchase 
price. 

Considerable expert testimony was in- 
troduced at the trial, but the court of 
appeals decided that none of it definitely 
pinned the “soapy” taste upon the plas- 
tex. The court said: 

“From the evidence as a whole it ap- 
pears to be established that an excess of 
bicarbonate of soda in the cake itself, 
exclusive of the icing, could have pro- 
duced a chemical reaction on the plastex, 
resulting in the sharp soapy taste. That 
substance was admittedly used by ap- 
pellant in baking the cakes. No chemist, 
and it seems that a chemist would prob- 
ably be the only person qualified to speak 
on this technical subject, was ever placed 
in full possession of all of the facts nor 
did he have access to all the materials 
that went into the making of the icings 
and cakes. In the absence of testimony 
of this character, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the trial court was cor- 
rect in directing a verdict for” defendant. 


License Taxes 

oO 

Applying statutory provisions in force 
in Florida, the supreme court of that 
state decided that where a bakery com- 
pany operated several shops at which 
goods were both produced and retailed, 
the company was subject to a chain store 
retail license tax for each shop but not 
for a gross receipts tax. (Lee vs. Federal 
Bake Shops, 3 So. 2d, 511, following de- 
cision reported at 196 So. 185.) 


Interstate Angles 
° 


Among numerous decisions lately hand- 
ed down by the highest court of the 
land, showing that the mere fact that 
goods originate in interstate com- 
merce does not immunize them against 
state legislation at their destination, is 
the case of Caskey Baking Co. vs. Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, 61 Sup. Ct. 881. 
The court upheld a decision of the Vir- 
ginia supreme court of appeals which, 
in turn, upheld the company’s conviction 
of peddling without a license. 

A Virginia statute imposes an annual 
license tax of $100 for each vehicle used 
in “peddling” goods to dealers. The 
statute exempts manufacturers and dis- 
tributors taxable in Virginia. The com- 
pany is a West Virginia corporation do- 
ing business in Virginia cities and towns, 
and unsuccessfully invoked the inter- 
state character of its business as exempt- 
ing it from paying the Virginia license 
tax. On the broadest aspect of the case, 
the supreme court said: 

“While the transportation of bread 
across the state line is interstate com- 
merce, that is not the activity which is 
licensed or taxed. The purely local busi- 
ness of peddling is what the act hits, 
and this irrespective of the source of 
the goods sold.” 

The supreme court, also, ruled that 
the Virginia statute inflicts no unjust 
discrimination against nonresident bak- 
ers, because, in one form or another, local 
bakers were, also, subjected to taxation. 
The court pointed out that so long as all 
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who belong to the same class, under leg- 


islative classification, are treated with 
equality, there is no unconstitutional tax- 
ation; and that: “Some occupations may 
be taxed though others are not. Some 
may be taxed at one rate, others at a dif- 
is not dis- 


ferent rate. Classification 


crimination.” (But, of course, a classi- 
fication based solely upon nonresidence 


would be void.) 


What Is “Peddling”’? 
fe) 


The statute in the Virginia case just 
mentioned enlarged the usual meaning of 
“peddling,” by its own definition. It 
speaks of peddling “by selling and deliv- 
ering” goods “at the same time to. . . 
dealers or retailers.” Although, for the 
purposes of that particular statute, the 
specific definition must, of course, be 
given effect, it is to be noted that the 
courts generally apply a more restricted 
meaning to the word “peddling.” For 
example, in the case of City of Mount 
Sterling vs. Donaldson Baking Co., 155 
S.W. 2d, 237, the Kentucky court of 
appeals decided that a baking company 
was not subject to a heavy license tax 
imposed upon “peddlers,” where it re- 
tailed its products from trucks daily 
along fixed routes to regular customers 
who had invited the company’s salesmen 
to call at their homes. The court cites 
decisions to the same effect reached by 
the appellate courts of Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania in cases involving delivery 
of bakery products, and approvingly 
quotes what the Wisconsin supreme court 
has said: 

“Custom has developed a marked dis- 
tinction between the business of peddling 
and that described as 
the modern service delivery of necessary 


which may be 
but perishable goods.” 


Door-Bell Ringing 

oO 

With an obvious purpose of favoring 
local merchants who prefer to sit in their 
stores and wait for business to come to 
them, the solons of a Kentucky city or- 
dained that any one who should uninvit- 
edly call at a private home to solicit 
purchases of goods should be deemed 
guilty of committing a nuisance and be 
charged not less than $5 nor more than 
$20 for Upholding a 
judgment enjoining enforcement of the 
ordinance bakery company’s 
salesmen, the Kentucky court of appeals 


“each offense.” 


against a 


said in the Mount Sterling case, above 
mentioned: 

“We agree with what was written in 
Prior vs. White, 132 Fla. 1, that where 
a householder does not externally mani- 
fect in some way his desire not to be 
molested by solicitors, the latter may take 
custom and usage as implying consent to 
call (where such custom and usage ex- 
ists), and that an ordinance declaring 
solicitation without invitation to be a 
nuisance and punishable as such cannot 
be upheld as a proper exercise of police 
power. We cannot agree with the rea- 
soning expressed, . that the ringing 
of door bells of private residences by 
itinerant vendors and solicitors is in 
fact a nuisance to the occupants of homes. 
It is difficult to understand how ringing 
a door bell of a private residence one 
time by a solicitor could be a public 
nuisance and subject the perpetrator to 
a fine. If such be a nuisance, it would 
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only annoy the householder whose door 
bell was rung and not annoy the general 
public.” 


Taxing Nonresident Bakers 
° 


The municipal paters at Fremont, 
Mich., also, seem to have been steeped 
in legal notions that prevailed in the 
Colonies rather than in knowledge of 
present-day constitutional curbs upon 
licensing powers. They ordained that 
peddlers of food, other than dairy and 
farm products, must kick into the city 
kitty $2 for each day, or $8 each week, 
or $25 each month, unless the goods 
should be sold from an established place 
of business located within the city limits, 
or unless the peddler should happen to 
live in Fremont. Suspecting that the 
ordinance was designed as a sort of 
Chinese Wall to keep a Grand Rapids 
baking company from selling its products 
in Fremont, the company sued to enjoin 
enforcement of the ordinance as being 
unjustly discriminatory. The trial judge 
in Newaygo County thought that the 
Fremont aldermen had kept within con- 
stitutional bonds, but the supreme court 
of Michigan took a different view of the 
situation and nullified the city’s licensing 
ordinance in so’ far as it had the effect 
of classifying local bakers as sheep and 
their nonresident brethren as_ goats. 
(Colonial Baking Co. vs. City of Fre- 
mont, 295 N.W. 608.) (In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that more 
than 200 years ago town merchants in 
Connecticut besought the colonial legis- 
lators to crack down upon the “multi- 
tudes of foreign or peregrine peddlers 
who flock into this colony and travel up 
and down in it with packs of goods to 
sell,” paying no taxes like the town 
merchant did but creating a danger that 
they would introduce “many raging and 
contagious diseases.” As early as 1698 
a Rhode Island law rated peddlers as in- 
jurers of regular trade, and heavy and 
prohibitive taxes were later imposed 
upon them throughout the colonies.) 


A Similar Case 
° 


The local legislators at Groesbeck, 
Texas, fixed a flat annual fee of $12.50 
against bakers doing business in that 
bailiwick. Had the ordinance stopped 
there, it would have placed no discrim- 
inatory burden upon nonresident bak- 
ers, but it went further by providing 
that nonresident bakers must pay an 
additional feed to cover inspection of 
their plants, the fee being computed at 
$2.40 per mile for the distance between 
Groesbeck and the bakery. That meant 
that a Waco bakery, 40 miles away, 
would have to pay more than $100 a 
year for the privilege of doing business 
in Groesbeck. 

The Texas supreme court adopted an 
opinion of the Texas commission of ap- 
peals, which decided that the ordinance 
was unjustly discriminatory against non- 
resident bakers. (Jones Fine Bread Co. 
vs. City of Groesbeck, 148 S.W. 2d, 195.) 
The court finds that ample provision for 
inspection of the Waco bakeries is pro- 
vided by the state, federal and local 
authorities, making unnecessary any in- 
dependent inspection by the authorities 
of outlying towns in which the bakeries 
may make sales. 

A similar conclusion had been reached 
by the Texas court of criminal appeals 
in habeas corpus proceedings brought by 
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one Ernest (36 S.W. 2d, 595). In that 
case an ordinance of the city of Winters, 
Texas, making the same inspection fee 
requirement. was annulled. 


Another Suit Won 
re) 


In a belatedly reported decision of the 
Ohio court of appeals for Ashland Coun- 
ty (Nickles vs. Echelberger, 31 N.E. 2d, 
474) the court decided: 

One engaged by a bakery owner to sell 
the latter’s products on a salary plus 
commission basis on a route, using the 
bakery owner’s truck, was an employee 


or agent and not required to secure a 
license under an ordinance applying to 
peddlers. 

Under an Ohio statutory prohibition 
against municipalities exacting licenses 
by manufacturers to sell their products, 
neither a manufacturing baker nor his 
employee or agent was subject to im- 
position of a peddler’s license as a con- 
dition to being entitled to sell his prod- 
ucts at retail or wholesale. 

A manufacturing baker was entitled 
to an injunction against arrests of his 
agents for noncompliance with a void 
licensing ordinance. 
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Apart from the invalidity of the or- 
dinance in question—in force in the city 
of Ashland, Ohio—for reasons above 
summarized, the ordinance was invalid for 
unjust discrimination against nonresi- 
dent bakers in permitting the mayor to 
impose a license tax of anywhere from $1 
to $25 a day. 


Income Tax Phase 
re) 


The courts have often mentioned the 
point that the nature of an act or docu- 
ment is to be determined by its legal 
effect and not by what parties may 
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designate it. You can’t make a cat out 
of a dog by merely calling it “Pussy.” 

So, where a co-operative association of 
bakers disbursed profits to its members 
under circumstances summarized below, 
the payments constituted dividends, and 
were not deductible in the association’s 
income tax return as “interest.” (Bakers’ 
Mutual Co-operative Assn. vs. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 117 Fed. 
2d, 27.) 

The association acted as a _ purchas- 
ing agent for its members, each of 
whom deposited at least $300 and received 
a “Certificate of Deposit,” which recited 
that he was thereby entitled to share in 
profits of the venture. As profits ac- 
crued, the association made payments 
to members based upon a percentage of 
their deposits. In making income tax 
returns, the association deducted from 
its gross income the amounts of such 
payments, treating them as “interest” 
paid on obligations. But the United 
States circuit court of appeals, third cir- 
cuit, upheld rulings of the commissioner 
of internal revenue and the United States 
board of tax appeals, to the effect that 
the payments constituted nondeductible 
dividends and not interest. 


Delaying Claims Risky 
° 


Old man Law is not always consistent. 
He may take his own sweet time in which 
to decide a lawsuit after one has been 
started. But woe betide the claimant 
who has not filed his claim in time. He is 
apt to get chucked out of court in a 
hurry. So, a good moral is: Do your 
suing now; eventually may be too late. 

In the case of Priscilla Baking Co. vs. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 117 
Fed. 2d, 374, the baking company and 
others filed petitions with a federal tax 
board to secure a review of a disallow- 
ance by the internal revenue commissioner 
of claims for processing tax refunds. 
The board dismissed the petitions and 
the petitioners sought redress in the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
first circuit. That court refused to inter- 
fere, deciding that, under the federal 
revenue act, action of the commissioner 
in refusing to make a tax refund became 
final unless, within three months after 
disallowance of the claim of a refund, 
the taxpayer should file a petition for 
review by the tax board. The petitioners 
were nearly one year and nine months late 
in filing their petitions. 


Processing Taxes 
fe) 


Right of a baking company to recover 
more than $18,000 processing taxes paid 
Uncle Sam on coconut oil was denied 
by the United States court of claims. 
(Tasty Baking Co. vs. United States, 
38 Fed. Supp. 844.) The taxes were 
levied under a statute that took effect 
May 10, 1934, imposing a tax on the 
“first domestic processing” of the oil. 
The oil in question was on hand when the 
statute took effect and had been pre- 
viously processed by the seller from crude 
coconut oil imported from the Philippines. 

The court of claims said that the stat- 
ute was doubtful in its meaning as to 
whether or not “first domestic process- 
ing” meant first in point of time or first 
after enactment of the statute. But it 
was concluded that, in the light of regu- 
lations of the treasury department, a 
decision of the United States circuit 
court of appeals, and the fact that impo- 
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sition of taxes on stocks on hand cre- 
ated no burden not borne by bakers ac- 
quiring them after the act was passed, 
the statute should be interpreted as 
meaning that the tax was intended to 
be imposed upon the first processing 
occurring after passage of the act. 


Unemployment Insurance 

12) 

Whether a salesman of bakery products 
was an “employee,” and, as such, en- 
titled to unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, or was an “independent contractor,” 
and, as such, not so entitled, was the 
question presented to the appellate divi- 
sion of the New York supreme court in 
the case of Castaldo, 30 N. Y. Supp. 
736. The facts upon which the court 
reached a conclusion that he was an 
employee are these: The bakery whose 
products he sold allowed him a 33% com- 
mission. He was required to report at 
the bakery every morning to obtain the 
products. He covered a route as directed 
by the bakery and sold its goods only. 
He had regular working hours. The 
credits extended to his patrons were un- 
der the control of the bakery. 


National Labor Relations 

Le) 

The trend toward greater nationaliza- 
tion of industry, for purposes of fed- 
eral control, is exemplified in the decision 
of the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, fourth circuit, in the case of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board vs. Schmidt 
Baking Co., 122 Fed. 2d, 162. 
ized, the court’s decision is: Defendant 
baking company’s operations must be re- 
garded as so far identified with inter- 
state commerce as to bring the company 
under the jurisdiction of the national 
labor relations board where it had plants 
in different states and received most of 
its supplies in interstate shipment and 
sold a substantial part of its products 
beyond the state where produced. The 
mere fact that a particular dispute be- 
tween the company and employees in- 
volved a plant all of whose products 
were sold within the state did not de- 
prive the board of jurisdiction. 


Summar- 


There 
can be no distinction, so far as federal 
control is concerned, between a_ plant 
whose products are sold in interstate 
commerce and a plant that is dependent 
upon such commerce for its supplies. 

Defendant company was held to have 
violated the labor relations act by refus- 
ing to negotiate with a driver salesmen’s 
union for a closed shop, where the union 
was authorized by the salesmen to rep- 
resent them, and also by discharging a 
salesman for activity in behalf of the 
union in such negotiations. 


Picketing Enjoined 

oO 

In three successive courts in New York 
wholesale peddlers of bakery products 
won a suit to enjoin a bakery drivers’ 
union from picketing the bakeries from 
which they secured the products and 
their customers to whom they resold the 
same. (Wohl vs. Bakery and Pastry 
Drivers Local, etc., 31 N.E. 2d, 765.) 

The union threatened the picketing 
unless the plaintiffs, the peddlers, should 
each employ a member of the union one 
day a week to assist. The New York 
court of appeals upheld the decisions of 
two lower courts, which sustained the 
plaintiffs’ contention that the picketing 
would be unlawful because plaintiffs 
were engaged in an independent calling 
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and that their meager earnings were 
insufficient to permit them in justice to 
their families to employ union members 
as demanded by the defendant union. 
Steps to review the decision of the 
court of appeals before the United States 
Supreme Court have resulted in this un- 
usual situation. First, the Supreme 
Court refused to review the case on the 
ground that no federal question was in- 
volved. A few weeks later, the court 
reversed itself, granted a rehearing and 
reversed the decision of the court of 
appeals. And a weeks ago, the 
Supreme Court set aside the reversal, 


few 


and ordered a rehearing, which appar- 
ently has not yet been reached. 


A ppeals—Picketing 
fe) 


Where an even number of judges hear 
an appeal and split evenly as to whether 
or not the judgment under review should 
be affirmed or reversed, it will be affirmed 
for want of a majority decision that the 
judgment is erroneous. That rule was 
applied by the Wisconsin supreme court 
in the case of Carpenter Baking Co. vs. 
Bakery Sales Drivers Local Union et al., 


299 N.W. 30. The district court in 
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Milwaukee had decided that the facts 
of the case were such as to entitle the 
company to an injunction against de- 
fendants to prevent intimidation of the 
company’s drivers, following of the com- 
pany’s trucks while making deliveries, 
attempting to dissuade people not to 
deal with the company or its employees, 
etc. On appeal, three judges of the su- 
preme court thought the judgment ought 
to be affirmed and three thought it 
ought to be reversed. So, it was affirmed. 

Among other contentions made by at- 
torneys for defendants, it was argued 
that in so far as the defendants had 
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The Jf J O ii | 
Family 


You have known the original members 
for many years — 


Big Jo—a fancy short patent 





Diamond Jo—a favorite with bakers. Its 
uniformity and strength never fail. 


Chief Jo—milled to be a leader in its field. 


Josie—a strong fancy clear such as only 
millers of quality spring wheat flour can pro- 
duce. 


The newer member of this quality group of 
flours is 


Enerjo—with the wheat germ milled in. 
All are sold plain or enriched; all are milled 
to the highest standards of unvarying quality. 
The better known they are, the better they 
are liked. 

Let us help you make a selection accord- 
ing to your needs. 
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Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








violated Wisconsin statutes relating to 
picketing, etc., the statutes were uncon- 
stitutional, and that, if they were consti- 
tutional, they did not apply, because the 
baking company was engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Because the supreme 
court did not reach a majority decision, 
those points are left open for determina- 
tion in any later case in which they may 
be raised. 


W orkmen’s Compensation 

1@) 

Whether a particular physical injury 
is the result of disease or an ac- 
cident sustained in the course of em- 
ployment is often a difficult question to 
determine. ‘Take, for example, the case 
of Hall’s Bakery vs. Kendrick, 11 S.E. 
2d, 582, decided by the Virginia supreme 
court of appeals. 

While the bakery’s division sales man- 
ager was in a squatting position in his 
office, looking for some business en- 
velopes, he felt a pain back of his knee. 
The pain 


increased and his ailment, 


which caused temporary incapacity to 
work, was diagnosed as inflammation of 
a vein caused by an injury to the vein 
resulting from the position adopted by the 
injured man while looking for the en- 
velopes. The court allowed an award 
under the Virginia workmen’s compensa- 
tion act on the ground that there was an 
“accidental 


injury” sustained in the 


course of employment. 


Strain as “Accident” 

oO 

While lifting a 12-quart pail of water 
from scales to a dough mixer, a journey- 
man baker felt a “catch” in his back. 
Although the state insurance fund re- 
sisted liability for payment of work- 
men’s compensation, the Oklahoma su- 
preme court upheld an award for tem- 
porary total disability for a period of 
five weeks. The court overruled argu- 
ment that there was no “accident,” de- 
claring that “whatever happened was oc- 
casioned by the lifting of the bucket 
which weighed 25 lbs.” (Knotts Bakery 
vs. Freudenthaler, 108 Pac. 2d, 540.) 


Death Not Compensable 

1@) 

A handy man in a baking plant lin- 
gered upon the premises, after his em- 
ployment duties had ceased until he 
should return to the plant several hours 
later, after dinner. He engaged in a 
game of “tag” with two girls who came 
upon the premises to buy bread, and, 
in so doing, fell down an elevator shaft, 
sustaining fatal injuries. The Pennsyl- 
vania superior court decided that his 
dependent widow was not entitled to an 
award under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of the commonwealth, because the 
accident did not occur in the course of 
the decedent’s employment. (Lewis vs. 
Capital Bakers, 18 Atl. 2d, 883.) The 
court said that the case was distinguish- 
able from those where employees had 
been injured in horseplay with fellow 
workmen during lunch or rest periods, or 
while changing clothes, washing up, etc., 
preparatory 
premises. 


to leaving the employer’s 
In such cases compensation 
has been allowed. 


Concurring Negligence 

° 

An automobile catapulted a pedestrian 
through the Cincinnati air in such posi- 
tion that a bakery truck supplemented 
her injury. The motorist settled for 
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$2,500, but when the injured woman sued 
the baking company the trial judge re- 
fused to permit the company to show 
the settlement. A jury “stuck” the bak- 
ery for $5,000. The Ohio court of ap- 
peals for Hamilton County ordered that 
plaintiff must consent to a reduction of 
the judgment to $2,500 or that a new 
trial be allowed the baking company. 
The court of appeals ruled that plaintiff 
could not recover double pay for the same 
injury. (Hutchinson vs. Rubel Baking 
Co., 34 N.E. 2d, 472.) 





Stewart 











(Continued from page 40.) 
Otherwise, it will be 
a liability rather than an asset. 


least fair volume. 


Bakery goods have what I have always 
considered a great advantage over most 
foods, and that is—they are ready to eat. 
But this very fact might prove to be a 
disadvantage if quality is not apparent 
at first glance. And quality of baked 
goods means, first of all, freshness; there- 
fore, freshness must be apparent at first 
glance. 

Your customers are for the most part 
women. And women are particularly in- 
terested in the ingredients of the ready- 
You 
probably know that manufacturers of 


made food products that they buy. 


canned and packaged foods have gone 
to great expense in recent years to tell 
the story of what is in the can or pack- 
age, by means of what we call informa- 
tive labeling. We have found that house- 
wives are paying increasing attention to 
the story on the label and are steadily 
becoming better informed as to the dif- 
ferences in ingredients between one prod- 
uct and another. 

You don’t make a packaged product 
so you can’t very well use informative 
labeling. But there are probably a num- 
ber of other things you might do to 
impress on customers and passersby the 
fact that you use only the most whole- 
some ingredients in your products. This 
story could be told by word of mouth. 
It could be told in attractive signs and 
The 
mere fact that you call to the attention 


in whatever advertising you do. 


of patrons the valuable foods, such as 
butter, eggs, flour, sugar, fruits, berries, 
shortening, etc., contained in your prod- 
ucts is in itself a powerful sales argu- 
ment. And if you repeat this story of 
wholesome ingredients often enough, and 
really stand behind it, you will be sur- 
prised at the number of people who will 
really come to have confidence in it. 
Experience has indicated certain prin- 
respect to 
promotion. To begin with, we must make 


ciples with point of sale 
up our minds on what we want to do and 
then plan our promotion carefully. Re- 
tail stores of all kinds—food, dry goods, 
hardware and florist shops—have more 
than one point of sale promotion going 
on at any particular time. This should 
also be true of retail bakeries and baked 
goods departments in retail stores. So- 
called baked food specials, or displayed 
Re- 
tail food stores usually have two or 


items, are point of sale promotions. 


more meat specials, two or more canned 
goods specials, two or more fruit and 
vegetable specials, and so on, through the 
different departments of the store. A 
bakery, or a baked goods department in 
a retail store should have two or more 
specials at all times. Why not have 
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specials in all the product divisions of 
baked goods; cooky specials, cake specials, 
bread specials, sweet goods specials and 
puff goods specials? 

To do a good job on point of sale 
promotions certain requirements must be 
met. We can divide the requirements in- 
to two parts and call them planning and 
physical requirements. 

The planning requirements might be 
briefly stated as (1) selection and choice, 
(2) change. 

The physical requirements might be 
briefly stated as (1) location and prom- 
inence, (2) “bought-out” appearance. 


THEIR 


We must do our planning job first. 
And the first part of the planning job 
is that of “selection” of the items to be 
promoted. We can use several criteria 


for this selection, such as _ seasonable 
items—cherry pie in cherry season; gen- 
erally popular items, or a new item simi- 
lar to (but sufficiently different from) 
another successful item, so that good vol- 
The 
primary job in selection is to “choose” 


ume may reasonably be anticipated. 


items that will sell in reasonably good 
quantity. As I stated previously, each 
division might properly have two “spe- 


cials’—two kinds of cookies, two kinds 


CO 


WICE 


matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance... and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 
They have the quality that makes. for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 
tive values. The flavor is richer, the crust is 
browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 
your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 


their plants already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 


ENRICHED. 
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of cakes and two kinds of pies. Give our 
customers a choice of selected items. 
Change is another important require- 
ment under planning. ‘“Variety’s the 
Very Spice of Life,” it was stated by a 
famous English poet many years ago. 
A typical American question is, “Oh, what 
will I have for dessert this evening?” 
This question is in the mind of almost 
every She 
to herself, “I had this or that last eve- 
ning, and I must have something different 


” 


housewife each day. says 


this evening. 
Change very often has an element of 
surprise in it, and if the change is the 
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General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
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Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
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right kind, the surprise should be one to 
bring delight and satisfaction. 

And now as to the physical require- 
ments. Assuming that we department- 
alize the bakery or bakery department 
of a retail store into a cooky division, 
a cake division, a bread division, a sweet 
goods division, a pie division, etc., then 
from a physical standpoint the items 
promoted should have preferred location 
and should be displayed in such a way 
as to be most prominent. The arrange- 
ment should be such as to indicate a 
“bought-out” appearance. That appear- 
ance just means that apparent vacancies 
exist that say, “I’m popular; people are 
buying me.” 

I said before that merchandising has 
to do with what to sell, how to sell, 
when to sell, where to sell, and whom 
to sell. The subjects I have so far 
touched on have dealt mainly with what 
and how to sell. As to when to sell, 
some wise executive once remarked that 
the time to sell is not at the time of 
greatest enthusiasm, but at the time of 
greatest resistance. By that he meant 
that when the customer is in the mood 
to buy, there is not much selling re- 
quired. He does the buying instead of 
you doing the selling. 

But when sales resistance is encount- 
ered—that is the time real selling is re- 
quired. That is the time to mobilize your 
best efforts in product and promotion. 
This by no means implies that anyone 
can afford to sit back and let the favor- 
able opportunities—such as holiday sea- 
do the work for him. But it does 
mean that some extra effort is required 


sons 


when the conditions are not generally 
favorable for brisk business. 

As to where to sell and whom to sell, 
these are matters that apply particu- 
larly to manufacturers and wholesalers. 
They have to do with that branch of 
business knowledge that we call market 
research. Through such knowledge we 
try to make sure that we are making 
and selling exactly the type of products 
that our customers want, and that we 
are pushing among each group of our 
customers those lines which they prefer 
most. To some extent, we have to study 
these questions also in a retail business, 
such as the bakery business. I have 
heard of more than one successful store 
that owed a good part of its success to 
the fact that it carried and promoted 
those specific items appealing to the 
particular groups making up the bulk 
of its clientele. 

1] hope I have given some indication 
of how people, product and promotion 
combine to make merchandising. To 
sum up briefly some of these points: 

To be a successful saleslady or sales- 
man, we must have good sales manners; 
we must be polite and cheerful, and we 
should let the customer buy before we 
try to sell. 

Wanting is one of the basic activities 


of life. Quality is apparently the char- 
acteristic most people want in food. 
Freshness and appetizing appearance 


and, in some instances, daintiness, are 
the particular characteristics associated 
with quality of baked goods. 

To plan promotion properly means to 
select products that will sell in fair to 
good volume. Let us give our customers 
a choice in each division of our bakery, 
or bakery section, and let us make fre- 
quent changes in the items presented. 

The physical characteristics of good 
display are—good location, prominence, 
and a bought-out appearance. 
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Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Enns Mritrne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 

















PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 
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MOTTOES INSPIRE SUCCESSFUL BAKER 


* K * 


Norman’s Bakery Was Built From a Small $200 Shop 


e RUTH is stranger than fiction.” 
I For a practical application let’s 


take the Norman Bakery, of San 
Angelo, Texas. 

In 1914, Mrs. Ada K. Norman and her 
energetic husband, W. R. Norman, both 
knowing the bakery business well, sought 
a location. They found an ideal plant 
which they purchased for $200. This shop 
was then known as the Ideal Bakery 
in Fort Worth. 

Inventory of the new business was 
practically nothing. It had a brick peel 
oven fired with wood, a dough trough, a 
few pans, and no motor-driven machinery. 
All bread and cakes were hand mixed 
in this place with a floor space of 25x60 
feet. But Mr. and Mrs. Norman went 
to work and soon the plant was turning 
out bread and cakes in quantity. Gro- 
cers came to the bakery for their bread. 
They stocked no cakes. 

“I remember,’ Mrs. Norman recalls, 
“how the negroes came into our shop 
to buy cakes. We could hardly bake 
enough to supply this element.” 

Norman’s Bakery today has a floor 
space of 150x26 feet, a fleet of six trucks 
and other equipment worth $15,000. 
Mrs. Norman manages the plant and is 
widely known for her convention attend- 
ance. She is an executive officer in the 
Texas Bakers Association. Mr. Norman 
died several years ago. 

In comparison to present times, Mrs. 
Norman says there was little competi- 
tion back in the days when she and her 
husband went into the bakery business. 

“During the World War period we had 
some little trouble figuring out about 
how much white flour and rice flour to 
use,” Mrs. Norman recalls. “Business 
was more centered those days and com- 
petition was no major factor. 

“Well-trained salesmen who know 
their routes and are liked by the con- 
cerns they serve mean the partial suc- 
cess of the bakery for which they work. 
Route salesmen are the eyes of the bak- 
ery. And I take plenty of care in hiring 
my route men. 

“Having a good product and making 
it consistently good is equally important 
because it tells the story of the bakery. 
I never turn out any product in the 
shop until I’ve tried the recipe and the 
baked product—if it’s not good enough 
for me it is not good enough to sell 
my customers. 

“Sanitation ranks on a par with every- 
thing else. And the least I can do is to 
keep my plant shining. A_ spick and 
span plant helps personnel morale; it 
increases business in every way and a 
clean bakery is a sure sign of progress, 
stability and purity of baked products.” 

Mrs. Norman is of the opinion that 
flour should never have been stripped of 
vitamins in the first place by reason of 
fast milling, and all her bread carries the 
latest vitamins. 

“Evidently,” she says, “people are 
going to hear lots more about vitamins. 
Our salesmen in the bread industry will 
know the value of vitamins in bread 
and will know how to tell the public 
about it; in all likelihood, our public 
schools may soon teach courses on the 
subject to make students vitamin con- 
scious.” 


Fruit cakes baked by Norman’s Bak- 
ery have gained wide recognition in 
west Texas. Mrs. Norman says this de- 
partment of her shop has shown con- 
sistent gains each year. Along about 
Oct. 1 she will be baking thousands of 
these again in 4- and 5-lb sizes. The 
usual “sampler” system of employing 
4-oz fruit cakes will be utilized this year 
as in previous years. She gives away 
hundreds of these small samples to house- 
wives in the stores; from that source 
comes orders that ordinarily might be 
missed. 

Prolific use of radio advertising has 
long been a practice of this bakery. Mrs. 
Norman is now using a radio program 
that is proving popular with west Texas 
people. It is a bedtime story program 
that comes over San Angelo’s station 
KGKL from 7:15 to 7:30 each evening 
except Sunday. 

“I believe this particular program 
has been the best I’ve ever used,” she 
relates. “During the day, I am called 
by mothers and fathers who tell me 
their children won’t go to sleep at nights 
until they’ve heard the Norman Bakery’s 
bedtime program. Since this is the time 
when most children retire, our program 
fits into their schedule nicely. The chil- 
dren get the sleep and we get the 
publicity.” 

The all-important item of keeping 
truck expense within bounds is a problem 
that Mrs. Norman has worked out in 
detail. While she keeps every truck in 
her fleet in perfect repair and accidents 
by drivers are practically nonexistent, 
she has devised another set-up to reduce 
costs. 

“That is fairly easy when just one 
man works on the trucks,” she says. “I 
don’t change mechanics; only one man 
works on my fleet. He is familiar with 
the equipment and knows the trouble 
more quickly than a mechanic that 
doesn’t ‘know’ the truck.” 

Perhaps the numerous mottoes that 
hang on the office walls in Norman’s 
Bakery account for lots of the inspira- 
tion that went toward building the firm. 
One reads, “Count that day lost whose 
low descending sun sees prices shot to 
glory and business done for fun.” 

Others: “Fight One More Round,” and 
another that has a conspicuous spot 
near Mrs. Norman’s desk reads, “Co- 
operate—remember the banana—every 
time it leaves the bunch it gets skinned.” 

“Mottoes are my hobby,” Mrs. Nor- 
man avers. “I firmly believe they have 
substantially contributed to the small 
amount of success I have gained . 
and I shall add others that strike my 
fancy.” 
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NEW CHICAGO OFFICE 

The Clinton (Iowa) Sales.Co., Inc., 
distributors of products from corn man- 
ufactured by the Clinton (Iowa) Co., an- 
nounces the opening of an office in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 2, 1942. The office will 
be located in Room 1016, Wrigley Build- 
ing; telephone Delaware 6533. Walter 
M. Krafft will be in charge of the office. 
Mr. Krafft was formerly with the Mein- 
rath Brokerage Co., Chicago, which com- 
pany handled the Clinton company ac- 
count for many years. 














Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLouR BuyiInG “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


€ 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





es. ey OE As 5 Jo ncn Gatueneesesdassiocus $4,904,187 
ee rere rr rere rere 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS Setted Gintee Menanwe 





Insurance on Flour 90 John Street . - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 





Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
: RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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‘Its Better Hour 
—~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


More loaves 
to the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 
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Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Mana ger, 


SECURITY FLOUR. MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINEDS™ > 
DAILY CAPACITY 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR | 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 
“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL~ ROGALSKY / Mi AILLING co. 


* MEPHERSON, 
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SIDELINES FOR THE RETAILER 





SK any retail baker how to get more 
profits out of his business and 
somewhere in his answer he will 

tell you: “Get more new customers !” 
After more than a score and a half 
of years in this pursuit, Charles Harrow, 
owner and operator of the Harrow Bak- 
ery, Kansas City, Mo., 
this can best be accomplished by spe- 


is convinced that 


cializing the retail bakery’s appeal. 
He says, “Quality is always the most 
important Price is next. 


This doesn’t necessarily mean price by 


single item. 


volume, but rather planning of items so 
they can be profitably handled without 
Most bak- 
eries have been able to adjust both of 
these factors in their business. 

“But as merchandising trends continu- 
ously change, most retail bakers find it 
difficult to keep in step with their sup- 
plementary or specialized appeals. Until 
recently, we looked on supplementary 
lines in the bakery simply as an addi- 


setting up sales resistance. 


tional source of revenue, but now we 
have found that they have a much more 
That of attracting 
new customers into our place of busi- 


important aspect. 
ness and increasing the number of calls 
per week made by our regular custom- 
ers.” 

In a word, Mr. Harrow is referring 

» “traffic.” He is firmly convinced that 
if for any reason you can get potential 
customers into your bakery, your goods 
will sell themselves. 

Actually Harrow’s program for achiev- 
ing more traffic can be divided into four 
Bread, Lending 

Products, and 


general classifications: 
Library, Special Food 
Special Bakery Products. 

He has long been convinced that most 
retail bakeries have neglected their po- 
tential bread market, and because of this 
neglect, have suffered their largest single 
drop in patronage. He was so convinced 
of this that about a year ago, Harrow 
started mapping out a little campaign to 
sell more of his bread. He studied other 
retailers’ methods and became convinced 
that most housewives like to choose their 
own loaf, that many of them prefer hard 
crusts, the long-and-lean loaves type, and 
that they like a special loaf similar to the 
old “home-made” type. 

His sales floor is constructed in the 
form of a square. In the center of this 
is located the bread table. 
bakery goods are concerned, it is the only 
self-service table in the shop. Regard- 
what else the customer buys, 


As far as 


less of 
bread is always suggested both visually 
and vocally. As a result of this cam- 
paign, bread sales have been increased 
50%. 

“But,” Mr. Harrow says, “it isn’t the 
increased bread profit that is important 
in this instance, it’s the fact that these 
new bread customers come in every day 
There’s no other bakery item 
that would bring such a large number 


or so. 


in so regularly.” 

It’s the lending library that Mr. Har- 
row credits as being second in impor- 
tance in his bakery as a traffic builder. 
“Not only does this library specially 
appeal to women who make most of 
the bakery purchases, but it allows us to 
get the names of our customers so that 
we can add a personalized touch to our 
business in greeting them by name. This 


has always proved a strong traffic build- 
er for us. 

“This lending library was put in our 
shop at no cost to us, requires very 
little space, and has in a short time built 
up a strong following. In the majority 
of cases it has a strong repeat effect, 
especially in the case of young house- 
wives, bringing these customers into our 
We have 
taken it entirely on a percentage basis 
from a company that is in this type of 
business. Of course, we are a bakery, 
and its appeal to us is the fact that it 
brings us customers regularly, but it 
does produce a nice profit on its own.” 


shop several times each week. 


In every district, Mr. Harrow believes, 
there are certain food products not gen- 
erally handled by the local merchants. 
To carry a large list of these in stock 
he believes is not practical or profitable. 
But one or two of them may be carried 
successfully. For this reason, Harrow’s 
have added Grade A raw milk for babies 
to their merchandise. It has a special 
appeal to families with babies or young 
children, and has gained the bakery busi- 
ness of many of these families for Har- 
row’s. 

In setting up his fourth specialized 
appeal for more bakery traffic, studied 
consideration was given to the type of 
customers who live in the Harrow dis- 
trict. It was found that most of them 
are office workers who do not have the 
time or appetites for large breakfasts. 
A roll and coffee will satisfy the majority 
of them; so this bakery decided to main- 
tain a continuous wide selection of rolls 
particularly suited to this trade. 

A raised section in the center of the 
window was set aside for a continuous 
display reserved especially for this mer- 
chandising. Since its inception, this -pol- 
icy has increased the sales in_ this 
bracket considerably and has had the 
resultant effect expected, that of aiding 
related sales. 

Thus, it will be noted that the four 
Harrow specialized appeals are all aimed 
at attracting certain definite types of 
customers. And as Mr. Harrow says, 
“This merchandising plan has proved 
itself; collectively they have almost 
doubled our bakery sales floor traffic in 
a comparatively short time—now it’s up 
to us to make this increased traffic pay 
dividends through the sale of other of 
our items.” 
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WESTERN PENN BAKERS ELECT 

Wendell Fleckstein, bakery owner of 
Dormont, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Retail Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania at the 
annual meeting on Dec. 9 at Teutonia 
Hall, Northside, Pittsburgh. D. K. Hy- 
land, of McKeesport, was chosen vice 
president, while Joseph Zotter, veteran 
bakery owner of McKeesport, was _ re- 
elected as financial secretary. Albert 
Planitzer, for a number of years the 
treasurer, was retained in office. 

The new directors who will serve for 
two years include Joseph Rabold, Al- 
bert Busch, John Knauss and E. A. 
Dorner. Robert Kleindienst is the retir- 
ing president. About 175 persons attend- 
ed the annual “Schlachtfest,” which was 
held in connection with the election. 
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Enrichment 








(Continued from page 9.) 
or “enriched buns” on a product of that 
kind, and no other. 

The Committee on Food and Nutrition 
does not recommend the name “enriched” 
for bakery products other than a yeast- 
raised bread, rolls or buns made from 
wheat fleur, ie., white bread, rolls or 
buns,—or bread, rolls or buns made from 
the slightly darker, specially milled en- 
riched wheat flours,—which contain the 
recommended amounts of vitamins and 
iron. The committee does not approve 

“the name enriched for whole wheat bread, 
rye bread, soy bread, peanut bread, sweet 
goods, cakes, pies, doughnuts, etc. 

Any change in the enrichment levels 
for bread cannot be accomplished by ad- 
ministrative action. Evidence must be 
received at an open hearing. The same 
legal inhibitions apply to dietary food 
regulations, so these also must be sub- 
ject to new hearings. It is expected 
that these new hearings will not be 
called before the bread standards are 
actually promulgated. Hearing officer 
Alanson B. Willcox, who presided at 
the sessions, is now engaged in reading 
testimony and briefs on the bread hear- 
ing. This task, it is understood, will not 
be completed for another month and the 
bread definitions therefore can hardly be 
promulgated before early spring. 

All the standards and definitions for 
flour promulgated last May became effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1942, and all labeling re- 
quirements must now be conformed to. 
The Food and Drug Administration is 
considering reopening the flour docket to 
consider evidence in relation to adjust- 
ing upwards the levels of vitamins and 
minerals to bring them in line with the 
levels of those ingredients in the pro- 
posed bread standards. It is also ex- 
pected that a new hearing will be ar- 
ranged in relation to the special dietary 
food regulations. 

On April 1, riboflavin was made a re- 
quired ingredient for enriched flour, but 
because of inadequate supplies and the 
prohibitive cost of the synthetic product, 
the effective date was postponed until 
July 1, 1942. 

The following enrichment levels are 
in effect for flour: 


Required: Not less than 


1.66 mg thiamine nor more than 2.5. 
6 mg nicotinic acid nor more than 24, 
6 mg iron nor more than 24. 
1.2 mg riboflavin nor more than 1.8 (post- 
poned until July 1, 1942). 
Optional: Not less than 
250 U.S.P. units vitamin D nor more than 


0 

,000. 

500 mg calcium nor more than 2,000, 
——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Narrow Viewpoint of a 
Broad Ideal 


By Harvey E. Yantis 
In Feepsturrs 


CONOMISTS and humanitarians are 
spending part of their time and 
mental energies even now on the subject 
of what will happen to the peoples and 
the nations of the world after the war 
is over. It is a big problem—as big as 
the war itself—and doubtless it is none 
too early to give it consideration. 
Largely because the idea was advanced 
by a cabinet member, and incidentally be- 
cause of the direct effect it would 
have on the business of making and sell- 
ing feeds, we were more than casually 
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] A Year's Promotion for Wheat Flour 


W heat Flour Institute Field Workers Reach 26,206 Women Through Demonstrations 


Cuicaco, I1t.—During 1941, three field 
workers for Wheat Flour Institute— 
Miss See Rice in the South, Miss Pauline 
Girard in the East and Miss Alma Swen- 
son in the Middle West—carried out a 
total of 209 demonstrations with wheat 
flour products. In these demonstrations 
they reached 26,206 women, mostly teach- 
ers and group leaders, women who will 
in turn carry on similar demonstrations 
for additional groups. 

In addition to the actual baking dem- 
onstrations, these three representatives 
gave 23 lectures to a total of 1,232 peo- 
ple. They made five radio talks to an 
uncounted audience. 

This work covers a wide range of ac- 
tivities. During the year they visited 
303 schools where they had an opportu- 
nity of discussing the educational pro- 
gram of the institute with teachers and 
superintendents. They likewise discussed 
wheat flour and institute activities with 
294 home advisors and governmental ex- 
tension agents. Trade associations num- 


bering 34 were contracted in similar 
manner. 

One of the activities of these field 
workers is to contact public utility home 
service workers, those who work with 
housewives. During the year 193 utility 
companies were visited and in many cases 
entire staffs were called into conference 
to get the newest and best information 
on recipes, uses of flour, enriched flour 
and other current questions. 

Since newspapers find a wide use for 
releases of pictures, recipes and other 
releases from the institute, field workers 
contact as many editors as possible in 
their work. In 1941 they visited with 
the staff members of 76 metropolitan pub- 
lications. 

When field workers are scheduled in 
an area they frequently are invited to 
make additional appearances before civic 
organizations. In the past year 324 such 
contacts were made. 

In recent weeks an additional field 
worker, Mrs. Jeannette Hendricks, has 


been added to the staff to work in west 
coast territory, and she is now carrying 
the institute program to that area. 

Wheat Flour Institute field workers 
are under the direction of Herman Steen, 
vice president of Millers National Fed- 
eration. Their work is in addition to 
that done by the staff at Chicago. Mrs. 
Clare G. Snyder, director of foods and 
nutrition for Wheat Flour Institute, per- 
sonally conducts -many demonstrations 
during the year. She frequently appears 
on major programs such as Farm and 
Home Week at state universities. Re- 
cently she presented a Christmas baking 
program for the Women’s Institute at 
Rock Island, Ill, where approximately 
2,000 housekeepers attended. 

The staff of the institute at Chicago 
is constantly working to develop new 
recipes, testing new flour blends, and re- 
leasing better information for the use of 
the field staff. Much of this new infor- 
mation is given to the public through the 
press. 





interested in a speech made by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau to the re- 
cent annual meeting of the National 
Grange in Worcester, Mass. Mr. Mor- 
genthau said that after the war is won 
governments must recognize the citizen’s 
right to have a minimum standard of 
food with which he can live the life 
of a free man. His idea is that “we 
should guarantee to every man, woman 
and child the right to have enough milk 
and butter, enough fruit and vegetables, 
enough of the protective foods of all 
kinds, so that everyone can be fit to do 
his part in the world of tomorrow.” 

To support his contention that such 
a goal is not impossible of achievement, 
in this country at least, the secretary 
pointed to our free school system, and 
to the Social Security Act and other 
measures. These developments were 
revolutionary at the time they were 
adopted, but they have been accepted, 
and Mr. Morgenthau “doubts whether 
any except the most uncompromising 
Tory among us would abandon them 
now.” 

But if every man is entitled to a de- 
cent education, and to a degree of pro- 
tection against old age or disability or 
unemployment, he also should be en- 
titled to food, Mr. Morgenthau believes. 
If all the nations recognized and made 
effective such liberal governmental func- 
tions, it is his opinion that the endless 
barbarism of wars and revolutions could 
be averted. 

Secretary Morgenthau sees such a goal 
not as a dream, but as something which 
he thinks is certain to happen, not only 
in the United States but all over the 
world. The minimum he suggests is that 
set recently at the National Nutrition 
Conference in Washington. Every adult 
would have four and one half quarts of 
milk a week, one egg a day, one serving 
of meat a day, two daily servings of 
vegetables and two of fruits. 

Without considering the broad idealism 
of the proposal, or the pros and cons of 
its humanitarian or economic aspects, Mr. 
Morgenthau’s remarks are worthy of at- 





PAID FOR 
YOUR 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


HAVE YO 


tention. It certainly is not impossible 
that some day such a program might 
be attempted. From a narrow and ma- 
terialistic viewpoint, it would expand the 
demand for feeds to a volume previously 
unheard of. It would mean an increase 





STILL HAS HUMOR 


Winnipeg friends of Flight Lieu- 
tenant T. R. Kipp, who has been a 
prisoner of war in Germany since 
last summer, received a Christmas 
card from him recently which ap- 
parently showed that humor is not 
entirely lacking in that country. The 
drawing pictured a German soldier 
halting a Santa Claus, who was on 
his way out of an internment camp 
by way of the barbed wire enclosure. 
The caption reads: “But I assure you, 
my dear chap, I really am Father 
Christmas.” Lieutenant Kipp is the 
son of the late Theodore Kipp of 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., prominent milling 
engineers. 





of at least 40% in our present consump- 
tion of milk and milk products alone, and 
tremendous enlargement as well in re- 
quirements for poultry products and 
meats. We wouldn’t prophesy whether 
it will happen, but if it should the feed 
man will be sitting on a silk pillow. 
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SWEDISH GRAIN SUPPLY 
10% BELOW THAT OF 1940 


The 1941 bread grain crop of Sweden 
was Officially estimated at 10% below 
that of 1940, according to information 
received in the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, and the production of 
feed grains was reduced by 15%. Un- 
favorable weather conditions during the 
early part of the year and again at har- 
vest time were considered responsible 
for the poor returns, since the grain acre- 
age was generally increased; that of the 
bread grains was nearly 3% larger. All 
the expansion occurred, however, in the 
rye and mixed grain areas, with the for- 
mer returning a larger crop than in 
1940 and the latter a smaller one. The 
total grain crop, expressed in short tons, 
amounted to about 2,200,000 short tons 
as compared with slightly more than 
2,500,000 in 1940, of which the bread 
grains accounted for about 685,000 and 
757,000 tons, respectively. 
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PETER REEVES MARKETS 
OPENS THREE N. Y. SUPERS 


New York, N. Y.—Peter Reeves Mar- 
kets, Inc., a new organization, has just 
opened three new super markets in this 
city, one in the Bronx, on Fordham Road, 
one on University Place and a third at 
157 West Eighth Street. 

At the head of them is Peter Reeves, 
formerly treasurer of Daniel Reeves, 
Inc., the well-known chain store recently 
taken over by Safeway Stores. The vice 
president is James J. Curran, formerly 
secretary of Daniel Reeves, and with 
that organization for 38 years. 
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James S. Adams 


heads Standard Brands 


James S. Adams, newly elected presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, 
of Fleischmann’s Yeast, Chase and San- 
born Coffee, Tender Leaf Tea, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder and Royal Desserts, is a na- 


Inc., makers 


tive of Brazil, Ind., where he was born 
Aug. 22, 1897, and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. After some years with 
George L. Dyer of New York and Chi- 
cago, he was made vice president and as- 
sistant to the president of the Johns Man- 
ville Co., a position he held from 1928 to 


ersondl & 


TIRE CONSERVER 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, had a possible holiday trip with 
his son, Glenn Baum, and wife, in mind 
when he went to Oklahoma City before 
Christmas, but he 
tires and passed up his usual vacation 
jaunt. 


decided to conserve 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

E. A. Gerard, manager of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, visited 
at the headquarters of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., in Minneapolis, Jan. 5-6. 


NEW YEAR’S STORM 

Extreme cold weather extended the 
New Year’s holiday for the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade. Ice covered wires 
snapped and the board had no wire 
service until nearly noon Jan. 2. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRAVELS 

Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
office, has returned from a business trip 
to Kansas City. Hugo K. Hanaford, 
Dallas, southwestern bulk sales manager 
for the company, was an Oklahoma City 
visitor during the holidays. 


FOLLOWS TEAM 

Carl E. Bolte, Slater (Mo.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., visited New Orleans with 
his family, attended the Sugar Bowl foot- 
ball game and called on the loca] trade. 


JAMES A. DECKER MARRIES 


James A. Decker, son of Charles R. 
Decker, director of the Chase Bag Co., 


Cc. H. Williamson 


organized own company 


1934. From 1934 to 1940 he was vice 
president and general manager of Benton 
and Bowles, Inc., advertising agents. In 
1940 he to Colgate-Palm- 
olive Peet Co., as executive vice presi- 
dent. His home is in Fairfield, Conn. 


transferred 


C. H. Williamson, nominee for vice 
president of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, organized C. H. Williamson & 
Co. to succeed the Bartlett Frazier Co. 
in November, 1938. Mr, Williamson had 
been manager of the Bartlett Frazier Co. 


was married to Lucille Carolyn Kuem- 
Milwaukee, on Dec. 20. The 
newlyweds, following a southern honey- 


merlein, 


moon trip, are at home at 1229 Grand 
Avenue, Keokuk, Iowa. 
IN NEW YORK 

A. Baumwald, Boston flour broker, 
spent part of the holidays visiting rela- 
tives and friends in New York. 


AUTO ACCIDENT 

Joseph R. Johnston, bakery machinery 
and equipment representative of Atlanta, 
is in the Vicksburg (Miss.) Sanitarium, 
suffering from a broken pelvis and other 
injuries received following an automobile 


accident Christmas Eve. Mrs. Johnston, 


Willis S. Hutchinson 


northwest section secretary 


in St. Louis for a number of years pre- 
vious. Working in the futures commission 
field, Mr. Williamson has been actively 
identified with the St. millfeed 


futures market since its inauguration. The 


Louis 


exchange election will take place on Jan. 
14. Nomination usually is equivalent to 
election. 


Willis S. Hutchinson, of the research 
laboratories of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis was re-elected secretary of the 


who was with her husband at the time, 
received minor injuries and has _ been 
dismissed from the hospital. Mr. and 
Mrs. in Vicksburg to 
spend the holidays with relatives. It is 
not known just when they will be able 
to return to Atlanta, although Mr. John- 
ston has been pronounced out of danger. 


Johnston were 


LEAVES FOR EAST 

P. H. Hoy, vice president and sales 
manager for the Amber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, left last week end for an 
eastern trip. 


SUGAR BOWL 


W. A. Swain, Atlanta, representative 
for the International Milling Co., Min- 
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received. 


Nation in this war. 





MESSAGE to the BAKING INDUSTRY 


The officers and staff of the American Bakers Association are closely 
following the day-to-day,—yes, hour-to-hour,—developments, restrictions 
and regulations that war has forced upon us. 

Bakers everywhere want to do their part. 
tion and the industry generally are being kept promptly informed through 
bulletins and releases to the trade press. 

All bakers, as individuals, should give considered thought and act 
upon such conservation and efficiency measures in their own plants and 
operations as will make effective the regulations and suggestions so far 


ABA is on the alert and will continue close co-operation with govern- 
ment agencies and with the Associated Retail Bakers of America and 
other associations for the good of the industry and the victory of our 


G. R. Witt1aMs, Chairman of the Board, 
L. J. Scuumaker, President, 
American Bakers Association. | 


Members of the associa- 











Fred J. Lumsden 
chief chemist carries the cash . . 


Northwest Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at its annual 
meeting on Dec. 26. 


Another appointee at this same meet- 
ing was Fred J. Lumsden, chief chemist 
for the King Midas Flour Mills, of Min- 
neapolis, who was chosen as treasurer 
for the Northwest Section. Mr. Lums- 
den has long been a member of the asso- 
ciation and is a familiar figure at the 
annual conventions of the national body. 


neapolis, and Mrs. Swain, were among 
those from Atlanta attending the Sugar 
Bowl football game between Fordham 
and Missouri in New Orleans Jan. 1. 


TOLEDO DINNER 


The Toledo Board of Trade will hold 
its annual dinner Jan. 13 at the Com- 
modore Perry Hotel. The dinner also 
signalizes the installation of new offi- 
cers and the assumption of their duties. 


HEADQUARTERS MOVED 


Orland A. Church, Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling & Elevator Division of Acme- 
Evans Co., has moved his headquarters 
and office to Indianapolis. 


FLORIDA VACATION 


Louis J. Schuster, grain dealer, and 
Paul Barnes, manager of the Toledo 
branch of the Lansing (Mich.) Grain 
Co., both members of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, are at Fort Lauderdale, Fila., 
for vacation of two weeks. 


MARRIED 


Miss Mary Martin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. R. Martin, was married Jan. 
3 to A. B. Schreiber, Jr., at St. Joseph, 
Mo. Mr. Martin is with Quaker Oats 
Co. at St. Joseph. Mr. Schreiber is the 
son of the president of the Schreiber 
Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph. 


BUYS MEMBERSHIP 
H. C. Kurth, of the Wisconsin Malt- 
ing Co., Milwaukee; has: purchased a 


membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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BREAD FEATURED ITEM 
ON HEALTHFUL DIET CHART 


New York City’s campaign for health- 
ful diets includes an unusually eye-arrest- 
ing and instructive booklet, called “Food 
Joins the Colors.” It gives calories, pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins each a color 
(red, blue, yellow and green) and says 
“a healthful diet is a four-color diet!” 
and on a color chart for food, shows the 
important sources of the dietary essen- 
tials. Dark bread and enriched white 
bread are represented as containing all 
four colors and a full page picturing 
“Four Every Day Foods” to be included 
in every day’s menus shows dark bread 
or cereal as a foundation food. A bread- 
stuff is also included in each of the 
typical “good” menus listed as a help 
in checking up on a healthful diet day 
by day. 

The city’s nutrition program for civ- 
ilian defense plans publicity through 
posters, exhibits, movies, radio, scripts, 
speakers and other agencies to put be- 
fore the public its five-point program. 
This consists of (1) the adequate diet— 
why, what and how, (2) planning to get 
it in every day, (3) how to buy it against 
rising costs, (4) how to prepare and 
cook it to conserve all values, (5) eat- 
ing habits for health and enjoyment. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERGER OF LAKE SHIPPING 
LINES IS COMPLETED 


Pursuant to order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dated Nov. 18, 
the Great Lakes Transit Corp. on Dec. 
81, 1941, acquired control of the Minne- 
sota Atlantic Transit Co. through pur- 
chase of its entire outstanding capital 
stock. The services heretofore operated 
by the two companies will henceforth be 
operated as one service by the Great 
Lakes Transit Corp. 

In accordance with the plan, H. 
Townsend Hoopes, formerly president of 
the M.A.T., assumed his new duties as 
president and general manager of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corp. as of Jan. 1. 
John L. Losie, of Minneapolis, formerly 
vice president of the M.A.T., became vice 
president of G.L.T.C. as of the same date. 

In assuming his new duties, Mr. 
Hoopes announced the following execu- 
tive personnel for the G.L.T.C: William 
J. Conners, Jr., chairman of the board, 








ay jie, Vice President of Merged 


es Transportation Companies 





Buffalo; E. H. Brayer, president of 
executive committee, Buffalo; H. T. 
Hoopes, president and general manager, 
Buffalo; W. J. Glastetter, vice president 
and executive assistant, Buffalo; John 
L. Losie, vice president, Minneapolis; 
W. E. Emblidge, vice president in charge 
of traffic, Buffalo; J. J. Meegan, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Buffalo. 

John L. Losie, of Minneapolis, has 
been with the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit 
Co. since it was organized 20 years ago, 
and was vice president and director of 
that company. He is still vice president 
and director of Terminals & Transpor- 
tation Corp., at Buffalo, parent company 
of the Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
which passed out of existence Dec. 31. 

Since a very large percentage of the 
lake-and-rail package freight originates 
and terminates in the Northwest, and is 
controlled in the Twin Cities and Duluth, 
Mr. Losie will continue to make his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 
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C. M. KRISTENSEN, MILL 
ACCOUNTANT, DIES JAN. 1 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—C. M. Kristen- 
sen, chief accountant of International 
Milling Co., died at Fairview Hospital 
here on Jan. 1. Mr. Kristensen was 
born in Wheaton, Minn., in September, 
1902. 

He came to International Milling Co. 
in October, 1939, after having spent sev- 
eral years with Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., at Moose Jaw, Sask. Prior to that 
time, he was connected with Peat, Mar- 
wick & Mitchell, public accountants, 
at Winnipeg, Man. 








Mr. Kristensen is survived by his 
mother, Olga Kristensen, of Midale, Sask; 
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The Late C. M. Kristensen 


two brothers, Peter and Elmer, and a 
sister, Mrs. Dean Webster, all of Midale, 
and a brother, Gordon, at Wheaton, 
Minn. 

Funeral services were held at Werness 
Bros. Chapel, Minneapolis, Jan. 2. 
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MYRON EASTWOOD IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.— Myron Jastwood, 
Washburn Crosby Co. eastern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has taken full charge 
of the Boston office, as of Jan. 1, clos- 
ing up the Providence office and consoli- 
dating its functions with those of the 
Boston office. He was made New Eng- 
land manager recently upon the resigna- 
tion of Philip A. Eaton. 





Decreased Seedings of Winter 
Bread Grains for 1942 Seen 


Indications point to decreased seedings 
of winter bread grains for the 1942 crops, 
although few official estimates have been 
received in the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations. Unfavorable weather, 
the lack of labor, and the movement of 
military forces have made field opera- 
tions difficult during recent months in 
many countries that normally seed a 





H. Townsend Hoopes, President and General 
Manager of the Great Lakes Transit Corp. 


large part of the winter grain crop in the 
world. 

In North America, total winter acre- 
age seeded to wheat and rye was reduced 
by about 6,000,000 acres. The acreage 
sown to winter wheat in the United 
States was officially estimated at 39,318,- 
000, a reduction of about 14% from the 
comparable figure for 1941. The rye 
acreage was increased by less than 2% 
to 6,289,000. In Canada, seedings of 
winter wheat were expanded by 13% to 
756,000 acrés, and those of rye by 6% 
to 889,000 acres, but the acreages of 
these crops are small in comparison with 
the large spring sown acreage of wheat, 
and the decline in area of winter wheat 
in the United States far surpasses any 
gains reported in the two countries. 

In Europe, winter set in early, espe- 
cially in the southern countries. The 
weather became more seasonable early 
in November, and fall seedings were then 
reported to have been speeded up, but 
they were again checked by the return 
of winter conditions and appear to have 
fallen below the level of the past season 
In the United King- 
dom sowing was somewhat delayed, but 


over wide areas. 


early plants were reported in good con- 
dition, and plans for a 50% increase 
in cultivated areas over the pre-war 
leyel were announced. On the Continent 
all field work has been hampered by ad- 
verse weather and the shortage of labor. 
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In the Danube Basin, especially in Rou- 
mania, an unusually early and severe 
winter has been reported, but snow cover 
for early plants was considered adequate. 
The government of Bulgaria assumed 
complete control over agricultural pro- 
duction, and a plan was approved for 
allotting to each district and village the 
acreage to be devoted to winter seedings 
in order to meet wartime requirements. 
Lack of labor has made field work diffi- 
cult in Italy, and no increase in grain 
seedings appeared probable there. A 
law was announced in the German press 
by which, it was said, French wheat 
production during 1941-42, would be reg- 
ulated. The French farmers were ac- 
cordingly directed to seed an acreage 
equal to that of 1937-38, or about 12,- 
500,000 acres, but no reports on actual 
seedings in France or in Germany are 
available. In occupied areas of the 
Soviet Union reports indicate that the 
German plan to seed winter grains was 
a failure, and elsewhere some reduction 
probably occurred. 

India suffered considerably from lack 
of rain during seeding time, and soil con- 
ditions over wide areas were considered 
unfavorable early in December for wheat. 
The outcome of the crop, however, will 
depend largely on the rainfall received 
during January and February. 

From such scattered items, it appears 
that with the exception of the British 
Isles, where the fall weather was none 
too favorable, winter acreages generally 
have not come up to expectations. 
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WICHITA WHEAT RECEIPTS 
IN 41 ABOVE PREVIOUS YEAR 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Wheat receipts at 
Wichita for 1941 totaled 26,009,200 bus, 
according to the report of D. L. Mullen, 
executive secretary of the Wichita Board 
of Trade. 





This was considerably more 
than in 1940, when 22,039,500 bus were 
received. 

Shipments of wheat from Wichita in 
1941 totaled 12,931,600 bus, compared 
with 13,029,000 bus in 1940. Flour milled 
at Wichita in 1941 totaled 1,973,136 bbls, 
which represents 9,076,425 bus of wheat. 





OBITUARY ~~ v 





T. G. McCARTHY 


T. G. McCarthy, 90, president of Mc- 
Carthy Bros. Co., grain commissioners, 
Minneapolis, who was the oldest living 
member of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, died Dec. 31. He was also 
board chairman of Capitol Elevator Co., 
Duluth. A Minneapolis resident since 
‘1890, he organized McCarthy Bros. Co. 
at Hitchcock, S. D., in 1882. 


BURDETTE BOYES 


Burdette Boyes, owner of the Oakdale 
(Neb.) Mill, died recently. He was a 
grandson of Hiram Boyes, pioneer Ne- 
braska miller. Burdette Boyes was a 
leader in the state and at one time was 
interested in Nebraska-Iowa public utili- 
ties. 


PETER VICAN 


Peter Vican, head of the Hellenic Bak- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I., who had been 
in poor health for some time, died re- 
cently and services were held on Dec. 29. 
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FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 
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Death of Bernard Gerlach Ends 
Career of a Community Leader 


Bernard Gerlach, of Red Wing, Minn., 
whose death on Dec. 29, at the age of 
81 years, was reported in Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Miier of Dec. 31, was buried 
at Red Wing on the latter date. He had 
been distinguished in his community as 
a leader in industrial, financial, civic 
and church activities. For many years 
he was president of the La Grange Mills, 
and prior to his retirement from business 
about 11 years ago had taken prominent 
part in associational activities in the field 
of flour milling. He was the last presi- 
dent of a group of spring wheat millers 
known many years ago as the Millers 
Club. 

While he had been in failing health for 
some time prior to his death, Mr. Ger- 
lach’s condition necessitated hospital 
treatment only a few days ago. The fol- 
lowing account of his career is taken 
from the columns of the Red Wing Re- 
publican: 

“The son of George and Anna M. 
Gerlach, Mr. Gerlach was born in St. 
Paul on Aug. 2, 1860. He attended the 
parochial and public schools in that city 
and started out in business life as a 
clerk in the employ of Jacob Mainer, 
who conducted a law and abstract office, 
in which latter department Mr. Gerlach 
worked until March, 1879. 

“Coming to Red Wing on March 10, 
1879, he entered the employ of H. N. 
Wilson & Co. in the abstract business, 
continuing there until January, 1880, 
when he became associated with the Red 
Wing Mills as bookkeeper in their lumber 
department. 

“Mr. Gerlach first became connected 
with the flour milling industry in Red 
Wing, in which he was to play a most 
important part during most of his active 
life, on Sept. 1, 1882, when he took up his 
duties as a bookkeeper for the La Grange 
Mills. In June, 1885, when the company 
was incorporated, Mr. Gerlach was elect- 
ed secretary. From the start he showed 
a keen aptitude for the business and this 
with faithful service won him steady ad- 
vancements until he was chosen manager 
in 1891, continuing in that capacity until 
his election as president of the company 
in September, 1808. He resigned from 
that position about 11 years ago to take 
a well merited vacation and since then 
had led a retired life. 


“Many of Red Wing’s industries, with 
which Mr. Gerlach was connected, owe 


much to him for his keen business sense, 
which helped guide them through trou- 
blous periods of their existence. He 
served as an officer of many of the city’s 
leading manufacturing institutions and 
gave much of his time and efforts to 
their welfare. 

“For many years Mr. Gerlach was a 
director of the Goodhue County National 
Bank, serving as president of that insti- 
tution over an extended period. 

“He was one of the original members 
of the T. B. Sheldon Memorial Board, 
taking a great interest in the affairs of 
the city’s municipally owned theater, and 
was the guiding hand in bringing the 
institution safely through many financial 
crices during its early years. 

“Mr. Gerlach’s services in bringing the 
Auditorium to its present splendid finan- 
cial condition were recognized by each 
succeeding city administration and he was 
reappointed to succeed himself when each 
of his terms expired. He retired volun- 
tarily about two years ago when he felt 
his health did not permit him to give the 
necessary time to his duties as a board 
member. 

“Throughout his long and active career, 
Mr. Gerlach did much to help those less 
fortunate than himself, carrying on many 
acts of charity quietly and receiving much 
joy in the doing. 

“Mr. Gerlach was a member of St. 
Joseph’s Catholic Church and was active 
in its work, having been for many years 
a member of the parish choir. He was 
also affiliated with the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and St. Joseph’s Society.” 

On April 29, 1884, Mr. Gerlach was 
married to Miss Frances M. McCue, who 
died on Feb. 9 of this year. Surviving 
are four daughters, Mrs. Harry W. Wil- 
son, Red Wing; Mrs. Vernon Parks, 
Manhattan Beach, Cal., and Mrs. Her- 
man Metzler and Mrs. Ann Eichinger, 
Minneapolis; 14 grandchildren and one 
great grandchild. 
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DROP IN GRAIN RECEIPTS 
BLAMED TO STORAGE LACK 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Lack of storage space 
during the crop movement was blamed 
for the drop in grain receipts in St. 
Louis in 1941, according to Julius Mayer, 
president of the Merchants Exchange. 
He declared that normally when the new 








crop movement begins about July 1, ele- 
vators have been practically emptied in 
expectation of receiving the harvested 
grain, but this year the government loan 
program created an entirely different 
situation. 

A great amount of grain was placed 
in storage under government loan in St. 
Louis during the latter part of 1940. 
Grain prices did not advance sufficiently 
to make redemption of the loans profit- 
able and, consequently, the government 
took title to enormous quantities of stor- 
age grain at the maturity of the loans 
on April 30. This situation prevailed 
not only in St. Louis but at all grain 
centers. 

Because of the congested storage fa- 
cilities all over the country, the govern- 
ment found it impossible to move much 
of this grain from terminal markets be- 
fore the wheat harvest and, as a conse- 
quence, the new crop movement found 
St. Louis elevator space more than 50% 
filled, whereas normally the elevators 
would have been practically empty and 
prepared to receive their full share of the 
new crop. 


Record of Receipts of Grain at the St. 
Louis Market (in Bushels) 








1941 1940 

Wheat .. 14,977,371 19,501,450 
Corn .... 13,458,538 14,839,960 
Oats ... 2,749,402 3,465,780 
BVO vcvcccccccccedes 144,287 44,240 
MOTION cc cccccecsens 2,189,300 1,800,600 
Soybeans ..........+.5 283,000 920,700 
Miscellaneous grains. 201,500 109,800 

DORIS sciccvvsecee 34,003,398 40,682,530 
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MILLERS’ GROUP TO MEET 
IN ST. LOUIS ON JAN. 15 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The fifty-sixth semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association will be held at the 
Missouri Athletic Club, St. Louis, on 
Jan. 15. Guest speaker Herman Steen 
will talk on topics of interest. Dr. 
W. H. Strowd, secretary, National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, Nashville, 
will appear on the program. 
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PANIPLUS CHANGES 

Atianta, Ga.—A. M. Tony Hillner, 
Memphis, Tenn., who has been southeast- 
ern representative for the Paniplus Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., for a number of years, 
assumed the duties of sales manager, Jan. 
1, and moved to Kansas City. Succeed- 
ing Mr. Hillner is William Mooney. 





MILLERS AND TIRES 


Central Kansas millers are fitting 
into defense niches rapidly. Mayor 
W. N. Kelly of Hutchinson, vice 
president of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., named another to serve as 
tire rations chairman but Mayor Wil- 
liam Krug of the Stafford County 
Flour Mills, Hudson, is serving as 
chairman in his home town. Fred 
Wolf, president of the Wolf Milling 
Co., Ellinwood, has been named chair- 
man of the Ellinwood rationing com- 
mittee and L. L. Gunn, president of 
the Barton County Flour Mills, is a 
member of the Great Bend com- 
mittee. 

Another miller wishes he had ac- 
cess to a stock of tires. He is Har- 
old Goerz, sales manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
who is looking for the thief who 
jacked up his car and appropriated 
two wheels, well tired. 
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For Blackouts! 


* * 2k 
Paint Devised for Use by Bak- 


eries—Applied to Exteriors 
of Doors and Windows 


For use on doors, windows and bright 
lights in bakeries and bakeshops new 
blackout paints have been developed that 
weather all atmospheric conditions and 
that cannot be photographed through at 
night by means of infra-red filters, now 
standard equipment with all up-to-pace 
airplane cameras. 

Announcement of the new paints, the 
results of lengthy experimentation, was 
made recently both by Harold E. Web- 
ster, president, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
and by H. Vernon Smith, technical 
director, McDougal Butler Co., Inc., both 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The paints are applied to the exterior 
of doors and windows to prevent moon- 
light reflection from the glass panes and 
to prevent inquisitive persons on the in- 
side from scratching away the paint. 

To give complete blackout protection 
the paints should be reapplied about 
every six months. Before applying, all 
surfaces should be washed with am- 
monia water or gasoline to remove all 
grease. , ; 

To meet varying weathers, climates and 
peculiar local atmospheric conditions, 
different paints had to be developed. 
Thus, in chemical and electro-chemical 
centers such as Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, paints had to be so constituted 
that chemicals in the air would not erode 
them. 

Similar blackout paints have been de- 
veloped for use on doors, windows and 
headlights of autos, buses, trucks, trains 
and street cars, as well as for use in 
factory and mill, office and home, or in 
every place where blackout protection 
is desired. 
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TWIN CITY ALLIED PARTY 
FEATURES MOCK TRIAL 

The second annual Christmas party of 
the Twin City Allied Trades Club of 
the Minnesota Bakers Association was 
held Dec. 12 at the Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul. The entertainment feature was a 
mock trial staged by members of the 
club. 

Robert Beatty, Tne NorrHwesrern 
Mitter, acted as judge; Clarence Vo- 
koun, Twin City Supply Co., as county 
attorney and prosecutor; Hans Torland, 
Hobart Mfg. Co. and Otis Dypwick, 
International Milling Co., as the defense 
attorneys; Ray O’Brien, Standard 
Brands, Inc., as court clerk; Clarence 
Grathen, Lever Bros. Co., as bailiff; J. 
M. Long, Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, court reporter; Cecil Bergenthal, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., and 
Paul Schubert, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., as 
defendants, with Larry Bolvig, Procter 
& Gamble, taking the part of “Lizzie 
Tish,” complainant. Members of the 
jury were: Al Blakely, Paul Jeffery, Ant 
Hagen, Frank McConnell, Burt Jones 
and Les Connelly. 

Members also exchanged 25c gifts. A 
luncheon and a buffet supper were in- 
cluded in the day’s program. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
held Jan. 16 at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. 
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1941 VOLUME LESS IN 





WHEAT, CORN FUTURES 


Futures Transactions in Most Other Agri- 
cultural Commodities Show Gains 
—Wheat Decreases 26% 

The volume of futures transactions in 
most agricultural commodities increased 
in the calendar year 1941 as compared 
with 1940. 

Year-end figures compiled by the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration showed 
increases in turnover in cotton, butter, 
eggs, lard, cottonseed oil and soybeans. 
Trading in wheat, corn and wool tops 
declined. 

Transactions in wheat futures on all 
markets amounted to approximately 4,- 
989,000,000 bus, a decrease of 26% com- 
pared with 1940. Futures trading in corn 
aggregated 815,000,000 bus in 1941, a 
decrease of 15% compared with 1940. 

In cotton futures the combined turn- 
over for all markets was approximately 
57,900,000 bales. While this was an in- 
crease of about 86% compared with 1940, 
the volume in the latter year was the 
lowest on record. The 1941 volume was 
about average for the past 10 years. 

Butter futures trading during the year, 
transacted primarily at Chicago, aggre- 
gated 30,500 car lots, against 16,300 in 
the previous year. There was also a 
considerable increase in futures trading 
in eggs, the 1941 volume being approxi- 
mately 54,900 car lots compared with 
35,500 in 1940. 

In the fats and oils group, trading in 
lard and cottonseed oil increased in about 
the same proportion. Total lard transac- 
tions amounted to approximately 3,300,- 
000,000 Ibs compared to 1,600,000,000 in 
1940, and cottonseed oil 3,600,000,000 Ibs 
compared to 1,900,000,000. 

In soybeans the turnover far exceeded 
all previous levels for that commodity. 
The volume was slightly above a billion 
bushels, approximately seven times as 
large as in 1940. 

Since the beginning of war on Dec. 7, 
the futures markets have made adjust- 
ments to wartime conditions and trading 
is continuing on a relatively stable basis. 
The December volume of trading in most 
commodities was not greatly changed 
from the November level. This is a sharp 
contrast to the situation in April, 1917, 
when the outbreak of war was followed 
by feverish activity in the markets and 
skyrocketing prices for many commod- 
ities. 

Some of the special control measures 
initiated by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration in 1941 to prevent ex- 
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cessive speculation and price disturb- 
ances, and maintain stability in the mar- 
kets, were increased margin requirements 
on speculative transactions, reduced price 
fluctuation limits, and the placing of tem- 
porary price ceilings on some commodi- 
ties for a few days following the outbreak 
of hostilities. 


December Grain 
Volume Larger 


Futures trading in grains on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade aggregated 422,- 
196,000 bus in December, an increase of 
6% compared with November, and an 
increase of 25% compared with Decem- 
ber, 1940, according to the monthly state- 
ment issued Jan. 3 by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Of the total trading last month, the 
Commodity Exchange Administration re- 
ported, wheat accounted for 222,000,000 
bus, an increase of 11% compared with 
November; corn 84,037,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 17%; oats 38,698,000 bus, an 
increase of 27%; rye 32,633,000 bus, an 
increase of 5%, and soybeans 44,828,000 
bus, a decrease of 32%. 

The aggregate contracts open in wheat 
futures on Dec. 31 were 38,805,000 bus, 
a decrease of 23% during the month. In 
corn, open contracts were 45,796,000 
bus, an increase of 8%; in oats, 12,004,- 
000 bus, a decrease of 23%; in rye, 19,- 
717,000 bus, a decrease of 6%, and in 
soybeans, 7,039,000 bus, a decrease of 
22%. 

During the month the price of the May 
wheat future showed a net advance of 
6%,c, closing at 1263, on Dec. 31. May 
corn advanced 41,¢, closing at 84; May 
oats advanced 3%¢, closing at 5574; May 
rye advanced 314c, closing at 7234, and 
May soybeans advanced 1414c, closing 
at 1791/,. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
20, 1941, and Dec. 21, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
-~American— -—in bond—, 
Dec. 20 Dec. 21 Dec. 20 Dec. 21 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


WOM cccecs 271,963 158,753 26,410 50,611 
COTM ..cccecs 46,731 70,480 eee eee 
ORS cccsssee 9,694 7,055 130 955 
RO ceceseves 17,499 6,790 1,599 3,801 
Barley ...... 10,011 9,771 865 305 
Flaxseed .... 5,501 5,531 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Dec. 20 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 822,000 (310,000) bus; corn, 
2,917,000 (84,000); oats, 8,000 (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 


<a 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Jan. 3, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 
-—Wheat—7, -——Corn——, -—Oats—— -—Rye—, -~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
 Prrere Terr ren 8,257 538 667 1,128 8 16 153 92 7 1 
PPT CT ee 8,073 4,461 7,772 1,492 570 1,232 3,671 540 551 344 
"| ELE Eee TT Pre 5,822 5,151 T 251 ee 197 205 - 332 871 
CIGEMO® co cccccccccecens 15,377 11,598 9,652 12,53 2,938 1,223 2,507 1,664 444 755 
BEM cccdvccecsces 353 283 187 es ee -- 2,306 199 se 5a 
NOES «5.0.9 0-0.90,820 00 nt 0% 150 95 2 2 4 4 2 2 265 170 
hs ties 6h 4600Se% 30,209 18,463 3,827 2,565 1,002 53 1,316 858 1,297 625 
POT Werth. ..ccccccese 11,263 9,229 815 1,048 147 138 24 1 266 16 
SEE, 4.0-.3.0.0:0.8' cin de 5,257 1,057 ee 100 oe ee <> ee 
BMutcBingomn ....cccsces 10,613 7,860 ve oe oe 0 we oe 
Indianapolis ........... 1,868 2,039 1,742 771 392 647 117 239 es 
p< i es 36,589 32,484 2,311 8,213 261 60 434 363 491 5 
Milwaukee. ...........- 2,721 646 1,669 3,680 308 40 852 572 1,023 1,249 
pO Pree oe ee ae os es eo 479 oe as 26 
Minneapolis ........... 39,501 27,225 2,946 10,165 1,420 1,138 4,654 1,918 3,921 4,174 
New Orleans .......... 1,962 70 227 336 31 cay .. ee se és 
New York 43 568 78 62 oe 38 39 7 s 
BRORE. oc nsiccswesdse 24 41 93 os os e* e° ee es es 
Omaha é 8,398 6,261 13,529 393 32 402 3 255 5 
Peoria ...... 794 310 653 ee oe oe ee 156 195 
Philadelphia 287 588 146 16 12 12 2 2 es 
St. Louis ... 6,818 1,963 1,477 357 423 83 6 28 1 
Sioux City . ° 737 1,592 1,690 108 91 6 oe 40 11 
St. Joseph .... . 4,309 528 2,747 172 174 8 11 35 10 
| SSE ane 4,189 1 ee 6 ee 27 








62,601 8,194 5,681 17,269 6,509 9,147 8,440 
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THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
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Five mills 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 


ee eeeeeeee 


eeeeee 12,271 


comparisons: 


--Week ending— 
Dec. 27 Jan. 3 
14,306 


Minneapolis .. 


88 92 
Duluth ....... 3 


77 


Receipts Shipments 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
45 3,897 5,253 


22 
‘6 -. 1,404 193 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Jan. 8, in thousand bushels, 





with 


Stocks 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales by mills in the South- 
west somewhat less than average last week, 
but by reaching 44% of capacity the millers 
feel they did better in the face of holidays 
than they could expect. Sales the previous 
week 61% of capacity, and a year ago 51%. 

Buyers not particularly interested in the 
market, now that the price does not seem 
to bounce around violently. They are prob- 
ably settling down to buying when they 
need it, and for that reason millers may 
have to become accustomed to a new kind 
of purchaser, less likely to jump in for sev- 
eral months’ needs. 

Export business continuing at about an 
average pace, and family business is good. 
Shipping directions fell off after being rela- 
tively heavy the last few days of the year. 
Clears soft. Buyers few and supplies heavy. 
Operations high, reaching 77% despite the 
holiday. 

Quotations, Jan. 3: established brands of 
family flour $7.05@7.30, bakers short patent 
$6@6.25, 95% $5.85@6, straight $5.75@ 5.95, 
first clear $3.90@4.15, second clear $3.65@ 
3.90, low grade $3.60@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 5 quiet, 7 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Average sales 51%, com- 
pared with 18% last week. Some small ex- 
ports to Latin American countries. Domestic 
sales 60% to bakers and 40% to family 
trade, Operations averaged 65%, compared 
with 60% previous week. Prices closed un- 
changed to 20c higher. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
hard wheat short patent $6.60@7.85, soft 
wheat short patent $6.60@7.85, standard pat- 
ent $6.30@7.45, bakers extra fancy $6.25@ 
6.35, bakers short patent $6.10@6.20, bakers 
standard $6.05@ 6.15. 

Omaha: Inventory period materially inter- 
fered with sales in the early period, but de- 
mand was better in the late period of the 
week. Sales at 15 to 90% of capacity pro- 
duction, 60% family and 40% bakery flour. 
Production 32,100 bblis; for the year pro- 
duction was considerably larger than for 
previous year. Directions on former con- 
tracts fairly good and mill operations ranged 
from six to seven days and nights. 

Quotations, Jan, 3: family fancy short 
patent $6.25@6.65, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.05, bakers short patent $5.75@6.05, bakers 
standard patent $5.50@5.80. 

Wichita: Sales quiet, ranging from 15 to 
25%; directions fair, with mills running 
from 60 to 70%; quotations steady to slight- 
ly higher. 

Hutchinson: The passing of an old and 
advent of a new year imposed the customary 
dampener on business; inquiry sparse and 
bookings limited to one and two car lots. 
Shipping directions free. 

Salina: Millers report slow demand, with 
prices about 10c bbl higher; shipping direc- 
tions also slow. 

Texas: While some mills report business 
a shade better during Christmas week, sales 
in general probably no larger in volume than 
before the holidays, and run from around 
10% of capacity in some cases to possibly 
20 or 30% with smaller mills. However, 
there is some expectation of improvement in 
early January. Operations holding up well, 
probably averaging 60 to 70% of capacity. 
Prices about unchanged, except bakers 15@ 
25c bbl higher. Quotations, Jan. 2: family 
flour 48's, extra high patent $6.90@7.50, high 
patent $6.40@7, standard bakers 98's $6.15@ 
6.40; first clears, sacked, $4.60@5, delivered 
Texas common points or Galveston domestic 
rate, 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers, gen- 
erally speaking, temporarily would welcome 
shipping directions more than new business. 
A lot of flour sold for December shipment 
has still to go forward, while a heavy vol- 
ume becomes delinquent this month. Many 
bakers, who usually have standing shipping 
orders for regular deliveries, are asking 
mills to hold back shipments, not because 
they are getting deliveries from other mills 
but because they have not used as much 
flour as they had anticipated. While a few 
mills report directions fairly good, they also 
acknowledge they have business on their 
books that is more than overdue. 

Inquiry picked up a little this past week, 
and fresh bookings aggregated 62% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 29% a week earlier 
and 110% a year ago. Much of the business 
done was of the car lot variety, and came 
from the smaller baking trade. A majority 
of the big buyers are well covered for three 
months or more in advance, 

Family flour trade to date very satisfac- 
tory, with directions better than from bak- 
ers. 

Exporting mills report a good business 
during December from Latin American mar- 
kets. Buyers there, evidently anticipating 
interruption to shipping on account of war 
conditions, are ordering their purchases for- 
ward. Thus far no real difficulty has been 
experienced in clearing flour from seaboard, 
but there are indications that vessel space 
will become more limited before long. 

Quotations, Jan. 6: established brands of 
family patent $6.85@6.95, spring first patent 
$6.55@6.65, standard patent $6.35@6.45, 
fancy clear $6.25@6.385, first clear $5.75@6, 


second clear $4@4.50, whole wheat $6.10@ 
6.25, graham standard $5.10@5.55. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Jan, 6: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole 
Wheat. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Nothing 
of importance in market news developed 
between Christmas and New Year holidays, 
so inquiry for flour remained at stand- 
still. As soon as inventories have been 
taken, millers look for a renewal of buying 
on part of small trade, which is not booked 
as heavily as have medium and larger buy- 
ers. Millfeed values have strengthened, due 
to continued light production and increased 
consumption, brought about by colder but 
more seasonable weather. 


Duluth: Quotations, Jan. 3: first patent 
$6.90, second patent $6.70, first clear $6.30. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Holiday dullness again featured 
market. Buyers interested in other things, 
and consequently little business reported. 
Scattered sales made ranging from single 
cars up to 1,500 bbls, but mill agents look 
for some improvement after inventory taking 
and after the turn of the year. Shipping 
directions, however, fairly good. Family 
business has also slowed up, but deliveries 
good. Quotations, Jan. 3: spring top patent 
$6.10@6.40, standard patent $5.95@6.30, first 
clear $5.50@5.80, second clear $3.65@4.20, 
family flour $8.10@8.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.95@6.35, 95% patent $5.70@6.25, 
first clear $4.85@5.15, soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.20, standard patent $5.80@6.05, 
first clear $4.70@5.05. 

St. Louis: Almost without exception mills 
report no new business of note during recent 
holiday. The usual car lot orders are ex- 
ceptionally light. However, a fair demand 
exists for low ash and high protein clears, 
while low protein is neglected. Jobbers re- 
port bookings very dull. Shipping direc- 
tions light. Quotations, Jan. 3: soft wheat 
short patent $6.45@7.35, straight $5.75@6.15, 
first clear $4.95@5.35; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $5.70@6.40, 95% $5.55@6.05, first clear 
$4.60@5, spring wheat top patent $5.90@6.40, 
standard patent $5.75@6.15, first clear $5.45 
@5.90. 

Toledo: Holiday dullness carried over. 
Prices relatively stable at same or slightly 
higher levels. Toledo bid for No, 2 red 
wheat, 26c rate points to New York, Jan. 2, 
was $1.23%, or 5e under Chicago May fu- 
ture. Quotations, Jan. 3: soft winter wheat 
standard patent $5.80@5.85; locally made 
springs, high gluten $6.80, bakers patent 
$6.55, hard winter wheat bakers patent 
$6.45, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 


Cincinnati: Demand only fair, and with 
prices ranging about 25c higher, the trend 
is steady; no advance on clears; supplies on 
all grades ample. Quotations, Jan. 3: spring 
standard patent family $7@7.25, standard 
patent $6.50@6.75, first clear $5.50@5.75; 
hard winter short patent $6.50@6.75, 95% 
patent $6@6.25, first clear $5@5.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.25@6.50, 95% patent 
$5.75@6, first clear $4.50@4.75. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The lull of the holidays con- 
tinues to act as a damper to new contracts. 
The trade occupied chiefly in the year-end 
inventories and in going over the sales for 
the Yuletide week which, from a retail and 
wholesale point of view, were very heavy 
and in excess of those of last year. The 
sales for the New Year week-end this year, 
in most establishments, held up better than 
last year, when the heavy Christmas season 
was followed by a great drop at New 
Year's. Also a fair share of the trade was 
well booked and protected against the im- 
mediate future, so the urge to plunge into 
new contracts was lacking. Directions con- 
tinue very good. Clears firm and scarce. 
Foreign trade to the countries of the south- 
ern hemisphere very light. 

Quotations, Jan. 4: spring fancy patent 
$8.25@8.35 bbl, top bakery patents $6.55@ 
6.65, standard patent $6.45@6.55, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clears $5.80 
@5.90, soft winter short patents $6.90@7, 
pastry $5.80@5.90. 

New York: Although the market is gen- 
erally in a holiday slump, there are several 
reports of sales that ran beyond single car 
units. Spring wheat flours for prompt to 
60-day shipment turned by several brokers 
at mill’s ideas, while there are additional 
reports of sales lost to competitors who 
could make prices 10@15c below the general 
range. On 120-day orders prices relatively 
higher and some of the orders carried over 
to this period. In the southwestern field 
no activity indicated and on all flours busi- 
ness so spotty that the total volume for 
the market not large. Cake flours have only 
routine turnover and except for the spring 
wheats market featureless. --- - - 

Quotations, Jan. 8: spring high glutens 
$6.85@7.05, standard patents (120-day ship- 
ment) $6.35@6.65, Clears $6.25@6.50, Texas 
high glutens $6.35@6.55, Kansas high glu- 
tens $6.40@6.60, 95's $6.40@6.50, soft winter 
straights $5.85@6.10. 

Boston: Dulliness continues in new com- 
mitments with the New Year holiday and 
the customary year end distractions having 
the usual effect. Buyers not disposed to 
give serious consideration to the market. 
They are well covered at the moment and 





are more concerned with problems arising 
from war restrictions which bid fair to be- 
come serious before many months have 
passed, The market itself not conducive to 
buyer activity and displays no inclinations 
either up or down. Routine commitments 
all that could be uncovered and these more 
restricted than usual, with nothing larger 
than minimum car lots. Family sales 
equally slow, there being no upward mar- 
ket movement to stimulate buying. Ship- 
ping directions moderately good. Mill quo- 
tations unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 2: 
spring high glutens $6.90@7.05, short pat- 
ents $6.65@6.85, standard patents $6.50@ 
6.65, first clears $6.25@6.45; southwestern 
short patents $6.60@6.75, standard patents 
$6.45@6.60, Texas short patents $6.70@6.85, 
standard patents $6.60@6.70, soft winter pat- 
ents $6.30@6.45, straights $6.10@6.30, clears 
$5.90@6.10. 


Baltimore: Quotations unchanged; demand 
about steady with last few weeks; receipts, 
21,803 bbls, a decrease of 2,797 bbls from 
the previous week. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
spring first patent $6.70@6.95, standard $6.45 
@6.65, hard winter short patent $6.35@6.55, 
95% $6.15@6.40, soft winter short patent 
$6.40@7.10, straight $5@5.35. 

Philadelphia: Market steady to firm, with 
the undertone stronger at the close. De- 
mand moderate and confined chiefly to small 
and medium-sized lots for the satisfaction 
of current requirements. Quotations, Jan. 
3: spring wheat short patent $6.70@6.85 bbl, 
standard patent $6.50@6.70, first spring clear 
$5.75@6, hard winter short patent $6.50@ 
6.70, 95% $6.35@6.50, soft winter straights 
$5 @5.75. 

Pittsburgh: Limited lots sold. Market 
lacks activity as usual in final week of 
year. Buyer interest held to a few fair-sized 
bookings, all for prompt shipment. Bakers 
much concerned ‘over coming “rationing’’ 
programs, but unanimous in support of any 
such move. Shipping directions brisk. Fam- 
ily flour demand slack. Improved demand 
for bakers’ products, especially in sections 
where industries are active on defense work. 
Cake flour demand continues good. Clears 
in demand and scarce. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
spring short patent $6.75@7, standard pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.40, standard patent $6.10@6.25, low 
protein hard winter standard patent $6.05 
@6.15, spring clears $6.40@6.55, soft winters 
$5@5.15, bulk, 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Business in typical holiday 
fashion. Only routine purchases to cover 
immediate requirements. Southwestern hard 
wheat flours best sellers, and volume, even 
with this type, limited. Northwestern spring 
wheat flours, midwestern soft wheat flours 
and Pacific Coast flours hardly moved, with 
offerings of latter practically non-existing 
due to transportation difficulties. Prices 
ranged from 5 to 10c bbl higher. Shipping 
directions showed a slight increase, as did 
arrivals. Bread and cake production good 
to normal, 

Quotations, Jan. 3: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.25@7.55, first patent $7.05 
@7.25, standard patent $6.75@6.95, fancy 
clear $6.20@6.45, first clear $5.95@6.15, sec- 
ond clear $5.35@5.75; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.40@6.65, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.40, 95% patent $5.95@6.15, first 
clear $5.05@5.65, second clear $4.65@4.95; 
soft wheat short patent $6.65@7.25, straight 
$5.90@6.25, first clear $5@5.35. 


Atlanta: Business sluggish; most are still 
fairly well covered and those who are not 
seem scared to step out; trading with blend- 
ers showing a little spurt, fair sales of soft 
wheat short patent, cut-off and clears being 
made. Shipping directions from them a little 
better, but hardly fair as yet. Interest 
from family flour dealers continues very 
light. Deliveries slow to fair. Sales to 
bakers very quiet. Movement of flour on 
contract fair to good; prices irregular, being 
unchanged to 5, 10 and l15c higher; soft 
wheat family flours showed greatest advance. 

Quotations, Jan. 3: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.80@7.35, standard patent 
$6.70@7.10, straight $6.60@7, first spring 
bakery clear $6.40¢76.90, hard wheat winter 
short patent $7.20@7.25, fancy patent $6.80 
@6.85, standard patent $6.80@6.85, special or 
low grade $6.40@6.45, 95% $7, bakery short 
patent $6.50@6.80, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.70, straight $6.10@6.60; low protein 95% 
$6.10@6.20, bulk; hard wheat first clear 
$5.45@5.65, bulk; second clear $5.05@5.20, 
bulk; soft wheat family short patent $7.40 
@7.60, fancy patent $7@7.20, standard pat- 
ent $7@7.20, special or low grade $6.60@ 
6.80, 95% $6.70@6.90; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, bulk basis, $6.20@6.35; soft wheat 95% 
$5.90@6.10, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.40@5.60, 
bulk; first clear $5.30@5.40, bulk; second 
clear $4.90@5.10, bulk; Pacific Coast soft 
wheat 95% $5.60, bulk, c.i.f. south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports; self-rising family flours quot- 
ed 25c higher. 

Nashville: Sales limited to few lots, as 
blenders, merchants, retailers and jobbers 
are taking inventories and only buy abso- 
lute requirements. Business reported as 
equal to last December by some and others 
report that this year was much better. Ship- 
ments to the buyers, in the South and 
Southeast very good on old contracts; some 
mills report that they had more specifica- 
tions than they could take care of. 

Bakers still-eovered for -60 and 90 days 

and have bought only: a few lots-of special 
grades for- immediate -suppHes. Their sales 
this Christmas excelled any Christmas since 
1929. - . . 
Quotations, Jan. 3: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.75@7.50, standard patent 
$6.45@6.75, fancy patent $6.15@6.45, clears 
$5.85@6.15, hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.45@6.90, standard patent $6.15@6.45, 
spring wheat short patent $6.95@7.25, stand- 
ard patent $6.60@6.95. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets very quiet, wholesalers 
and jobbers only booking their replacement 
requireménts as flour is moving slowly in 
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retail trade. It is expected that chain store 
and chain bakeries will make substantial 
purchases after the turn of the year. Ex- 
port business consisted of several parcels to 
Central and South America. Subsidy re- 
mains unchanged at $1.35 per bbl on ship- 
ments to the Americas. Due partly to lack 
of business and the holidays, mill operations 
down to approximately 24% of capacity. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Jan. 3: 
family patent $7.30@7.45, bluestem $7@7.20, 
straight soft white $6@6.10, pastry $6@6.10, 
Dakota $7.15@7.30, Montana $6.75@6.90. 


Portland: Bookings light, as usual during 
holidays. Mills closing down several days 
at a time due to light business. Domestic 
buyers may come in after turn of year, 
but after war started they booked heavily 
and have not been interested to any extent 
since. Export bookings naturally light, with 
Philippine market closed. South American 
sales continue in a light way, but aggregate 
volume is negligible. Some eastern markets 
available to interior mills by rail, but coast 
mills not getting any business due to lack 
of steamer space. 

Quotations, Jan, 3: f.o.b. mill, all Montana 
$6.45@6.65; bluestem bakers, unbleached 
$6.20@6.40, bluestem bakers $6@6.20, Big 
Bend bluestem $5.95@6.15, cake $7.70@7.90, 
pastry $5.10@5.30, pie $5.10@5.30, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6@6.20; whole wheat, 100% 
$5.95@6.15, graham $5.05@5.25,. cracked 
wheat $5.05@5.25. 


San Francisco: Business continues very 
slow, with prices unchanged, although some 
advance is expected as the market shows 
strength. No further buying interest has 
developed, as bakers generally are ade- 
quately booked for 60 to 90 days. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 3: eastern family patents $8.60 
@8.80, California family patents $8.40@8.60, 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $5.80@6, 
northern hard wheat patents $5.70@5.90, 
pastry $5@5.20, Dakota standard patents 
$6.20@6.40, Idaho hard wheat patents $5.80 
@6, Montana spring wheat patents $6@6.20, 
Montana standard patents $5.80@6, Califor- 
nia bluestem patents $5.60@5.80, California 
pastry $5@5.20. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: Spring wheat flour sales in do- 
mestic market have been light over holiday 
season. Most buyers had sufficient stocks to 
carry them along and were holding off until 
stock-taking was over. There is no incentive 
for placing large forward orders. Where 
a mill can be persuaded to cut price a little 
some business is done, but for most part 
mills are avoiding such action and only 
occasional is there complaint of this. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 3: top patents 
$5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, 
jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 
Montreal territory. 

Canadian mills are finding that export 
trade is resuming almost normal propor- 
tions after holiday dullness. The United 
Kingdom authorities were in the market on 
Dec. 2 and although no actual sales were 
made it appeared that business of the usual 
quantity would be transacted. Most of these 
orders were for home markets, but there 
was also some buying for use of armed 
forces. The usual sales to the West Indies 
were part of the week’s trade. The asking 
price is unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
vitaminized flour for shipment to the United 
Kingdom 27s per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. Mont- 
real seaboard, January. 

Ontario winter wheat flour sales light. 
Biscuit manufacturers are stock-taking and 
not in the market for flour. Mills find it 
hard to get wheat. Fact that this grain is 
selling at a general ceiling price, while flour 
has to be sold at the individual millers’ 
ceiling, which in most cases was based on 
a lower wheat level, is leaving little or no 
margin for grinding. No great quantity of 
pure Ontario winters is offering. Some 
blends being sold. Prices show little or no 
change from a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 
3: pure Ontario winters $5.25 bbl, in second- 
hand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal; $5.05, bulk 
lots for export, in buyers’ bags. 

Ontario winter wheat scarce. Notwith- 
standing its high price as compared with 
springs farmers are not selling this grain. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 3: $1.12 
@1.13 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Apart from a minor lot of 
flour sold to West Indies, export business 
was dormant. Domestic trade at a mini- 
mum, with holiday week retarding any 
activity in dealings. Supplies remain light 
and apparently moving freely into shipping 
positions; prices firm. Quotations, Jan. 3: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.20, cottons; seconds, $4.70; second patents 
to bakers, $4.50; jutes 5c per bbl more. 

Vancouver: Export sales were a thing 
of the past as far as flour men here were 
concerned during the week, for the main 
reason that there was absolutely no steam- 
ship space offering across the Pacific. Im- 
mediate indications were that shipping com- 
panies would not be putting out any freight 
until there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in the maritime situation on the Pa- 
cific, especially in regard to the Japanese 
submarine menace off this coast. 

Exporters here estimate that several thou- 
sand tons of Canadian flour are still aboard 
ships which cleared from here a month ago 
for Chinese and Philippine ports, but which 
have since been diverted to unnamed har- 
bors scattered around the Pacific. 

There is some prospect of a convoy system 
being worked out in the Pacific to supply 
the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies. 
in which case Canadian mills would be able 
to do a good business. In addition there 
is the increased requirement of the allied 
armies and navies in the Pacific. 

The only other outlet for Canadian flour 
from this port at present is Central and 
South America, but here Canadian mills are 
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faced with the American flour subsidy, 
which, added to the high freight and in- 
surance charges at present, puts Canadian 
grinds much above buyers’ ideas. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales have not 
been outstanding during the past few weeks, 
the volume having dropped owing to the sea- 
sonal closing down of coast logging opera- 
tions and the holiday season in the city. 
Prices remain unchanged and on a cash 
basis for cotton 98's are $5.60 for first pat- 
ents and $5 for bakers patents. Ontario 
pastry is offered to the trade at $7.60. 


RYE PRODUCTS 











Minneapolis: Prices advanced sharply last 
week, due to strength in grain, but not 
much improvement in sales was noted. A 
few scattering orders for car lots were re- 
ported, but trade, at least temporarily, is 
not interested in covering future needs. 
Shipping directions only fair. Pure white 
rye flour $4.35@4.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $4.15@4.55, 
pure dark $3.55@4.05. 

Philadelphia: Generally firm and higher, 
with offerings light and demand moderate; 
white patent $4.95@5.10. 

Chicago: Market quiet and featureless, 
with a few scattered sales of single cars 
up to 1,000 bbls; directions fair; white pat- 
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Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 
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The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.utnc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











|'LABORATORY SERVICE | 
| Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


| Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc | 
| 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











ent $4@4.50, medium $3.80@4.15, dark $3.25 
@ 3.65. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$4.90 bbl, medium $4.70, dark $4.20, rye 
meal $4.50. 

New York: No interest shown; pure white 
patents $4.80@4.95. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $4.50, medium $5, white 
$5.20. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour steady; 
No. 2 rye 5c bu higher; demand little 
changed; rye flour, dark to white $4.20@ 
4.90 bbl, No. 2 rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in 
local elevators decreased 9,500 bus during 
the week to a total of 152,659 bus. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.50@4.75, medium $4.15@4.40, dark $3.75 
@ 3.90. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50@5.60, me- 
dium dark rye $5.55@5.65, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.10@6.20, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.35 @6.45. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 
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Minneapolis: Durum millers seem to be 
having a harder time than either wheat or 
rye millers. Some macaroni manufacturers 
have not ordered out semolinas and flours 
bought for November-December shipment, 
and mills have a lot of business on their 
books for January shipment. Shipping di- 
rections, however, are not forthcoming. 
Meantime, market has strengthened, but 
even a l15ec bbl advance does not seem to 
interest the trade. New bookings are still 
at low ebb for the crop year. Fancy No. 1 
semolina $6.20@6.30 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis; standard No. 1 $5.90@6, and gran- 
ular $5.80@5.90. 

In the week ended Jan. 3, nine Minneap- 
olis and interior mills made 55,886 bbls du- 
rum products, against 43,652 in the previous 
week. 

Philadelphia: Market ruled steady under 
moderate offerings and a fair demand; No. 
1 durum semolina $6.75@6.85. 

Chicago: Scattered buying only, sales be- 
ing chiefly in one and two car lots; No. 1 
semolina $6.15@6.40 bbl, bulk. 

Buffalo: Quiet saleswise; buyers waiting 
out present uncertainty; directions fair to 
good; trend steady; supply ample; macaroni 
plants enjoying fair running time; No. 1, 
$7.30; durum fancy patent $7.30, macaroni 
flour $6.50, first clear $5.25, second clear 
$4.35, durum granular $6.90. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to higher; sales 
and shipping instructions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.25, granular $6.95, No. 3 $6.60, 
durum fancy patent $7.25. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $6.65, nominal. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 3, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletinf, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 











Chicago ...... 187 249 1,261 308 22 
EIGER .c casas ee 872 60 12 37 
Indianapolis .. ow 27 .333 96 
Kansas City .. es 413 276 40 on 
Milwaukee .... 16 8 99 6 51 
Minneapolis ... -- 1,277 128 872 166 
Omaha ....... ie 122 209 36 os 
PROCTER ccccccce 31 61 625 32 18 
Sioux City .... ee 28 94 32 oe 
St. Joseph .... 2s 30 245 50 ee 
OS ee 113 201 -242 74 20 
Wichita ...... sore 135 ae as 
Totals ...... 347 3,423 3,572 1,558 314 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 23 598 381 9 26 
er 24 oe 4 


Galveston ° ee se 
New York .... 209 163 103 














New Orleans .. 16 39 8 
Philadelphia .. 33 1 12 2 
TOC 2.000 305 *786 535 23 26 














Grand totals. | 652 
Last week .... 591 
Last year .... 511 

*761,000 bus bonded. 


4,209 4,107 1,581 340 
5,636 5,084 2,401 423 
1,920 1,987 653 132 














SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 89 263 957 339 40 
DOMIMER «260 csc ee 6 10 10 23 
Indianapolis .. ute 18 241 46 37 
Kansas City .. 128 380 132 20 o* 
Milwaukee ... 5 s* 17 20 oe 
Minneapolis ... 93 685 230 846 110 
CHR coveece “2 58 298 47 8 
POON .gcccces 33 74. 211 34 2 
Sioux City .... oe 11 202 36 ° 
St. Joseph ... a“ 48 47 6 ack 
St. Louis ..... 90 129 67 14 20 
WGI cccece os 98 6 ee 

eee 438 1,770 2,412 1,418 232 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... oe 725 
New York .... es 125 

Totals ...... +» *850 











Grand totals. 438 2,620 2,412 1,418 232 
Last week .... 520 2,761 3,135 1,394 255 
Last year .... 433 1,752 1,519 882 126 

*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 
made for duplication. 


v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


























v v v 
HELP WANTED BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v v 
ISTABLISHED MINNESOTA SPRING FOR SALE, CHEAP—FLOUR AND BAKER 


wheat mill wants man acquainted with 
bakery trade in Pennsylvania. Address 
5379, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





BOOKKEEPER WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 
country mill traffic work and general ac- 
counting for southwestern location near 
Kansas City. When applying, please give 
full particulars and state salary. All ap- 
plications confidential. Address 5385, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED YOUNG MILL 
executive available; good reasons for seek- 
ing change. Address 5399, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

















CAPABLE REPRESENTATION, ALL 
classes bakery and family trade Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, western Maryland, 
eastern Ohio; 15 years’ experience spring 
and Kansas mills. Address 5387, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5400, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





RESOURCEFUL, ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
with nine years’ experience selling all types 
of trade, desires association with reliable 
mill; young, married, personable, excellent 
sales record; details gladly furnished upon 
inquiry. Address 5390, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








1 








supply business; established 25 years; good 
reason for selling. McEnery Co., Erie, Pa. 





REPRINTS 


For the benefit of those who may de- 
Sire reprints of editorial or other articles 
appearing in The Northwestern Miller, 
the publishers will supply such reprints 
at actual cost, approximately as follows 
for articles occupying one page or less 
of space, ordered within six weeks of 
publication—for later orders a charge for 
resetting type will be added: $2.00 for 
the first 100; 40c for each additional 100 
up to 1,000; $4.00 for each additional 
1,000; minimum order $2.00. The paper 
used for reprints is similar to that used 
for inside pages of The Northwestern 
Miller. If better paper is desired, that 
similar to the cover of this publication 
can be had for 30c each hundred copies 
additional. Additional charges, at cost, 
will be made for articles exceeding one 
page in length, for reprints in pamphlet 
form, extra color, etc. 

THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Or any branch office © 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


he: 
@| NIAGARA) 
DUST COLLECTORS ~ 2 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser,"Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 








High Protein 








CLEAR 


FLOUR 


The right clears— 
At the right price— 
When you want them, 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 


Hard Wheat 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 


| 
| 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
$6.10@ 6.40 
5.95@ 6.30 
5.50@ 5.80 
5.95@ 635 
5.70@ 6.25 


4.85@ 56.15 


Spring first patent .......+-. 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear .......+-++58. 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent..... 6.05@ 6.20 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.80@ 6.05 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.70@ 5.05 
Rye flour, white ........ee+- 4.00@ 4.50 
Rye flour, dark ...cc.cccccses 3.25@ 3.65 
ttSeattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $7.30@7.45 secet ‘pened 
Soft winter straight.. 6.00@6.10 ....@. 
PABtrY .crccccccccver 6.00@6.10 5. 00@5 “20 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 
{Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 





prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In dete, Fort William beste. 





iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.55@ 6.65 $....@.... $5.90@ 6.40 $6.55@ 6.65 $6.85@ 7.05 $6.70@ 6.95 $6.70@ 6.85 $6.65@ 6.85 $7.00@ 7.25 $6.95@ 7.25 
6.35@ 6.45 ccoeM@ecee 5.75@ 6.15 6.45@ 6.55 6.35@ 6.65 6.45@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.75 6.60@ 6.95 
5.75@ 6.00 ooneerace 5.45@ 5.90 5.80@ 5.90 6.25@ 6.50 er), Ferre 5.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.45 5.50@ 5.75 006@ ssee 
oven eee 6.00@ 6.25 5.70@ 6.40 sseeM@erece 6.35@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.70 6.60 @ 5 6.50@ 6.75 6.45@ 6.90 
Peer 5.85@ 6.00 5.55@ 6.05 soee@M@oece 6.40@ 6.50 a 6.40 6.35@ 6.50 6.45@ 0 6.00@ 6.25 6.15@ 6.45 
oo @Meces 3.90@ 4.15 4.60@ 500 scene @evece cece @ecce eee rer, kere et. Serr 5.00@ 5.25 ono Ge ev ae 
sDoces ere, ere 6.45@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.00 evee@eee 600 “7.10 o@ ccs 6.30@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.50 
oP eves aoe 5.75@ 6.15 oo Beceve 5.85@ 6.10 *5.00@ 5.35 *5. 00@ 5.75 6.10@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 6.45@ 6.75 
. Pree 4.95@ 5.3 -@. cove @Meces rr frre oe @eoves 5.90@ 6.10 4.50@ 4.75 5.85@ 6.15 
4.35@ 4.75 a coee® 6.20 4.80@ 4.95 «+e+@ 4.90 1966 5.10 once @eces coes even ooo @ occe 
3.55@ 4.05 -@ 4.20 .ee@ 4.50 yee AE o1ee@ 4.20 qa, eA eo ee eet” Ee ass vs 
Standard saben Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Dakota ........ $7.15@ 7.30 $6.20@ 6.40 Spring top porened. +S a vy oe -@5.20 Spring exports§ ........... 27s 
Montana ....... 6.75@ 6.90 5.80@ 6.00 Spring second pat.{. - @4.50 -@4.70 Ont. 90% patentst....... $5.25 
Spring first clear{. -@3.40.... ae 


198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Jan. 6 


temperatures have 
feed. Feeders in 


Quotations Tuesday, 


Minneapolis: Subzero 
stimulated demand for 


near-by areas, as well as midwestern mix- 
ers, have been in the market more of late, 
while the East was inquiring for supplies 
Jan. 65. Buying has not been heavy, but 
with mill offerings as light as they are, it 
does not take much to absorb available sup- 
ply. Shipping directions on flour are still 


disappointingly light, so feed 
may continue light, with price trend up- 
ward. Quotations are $1.50 higher than a 
week ago; bran and std. midds, $31.50, flour 
midds. $32, red dog $32.50 

Kansas City: Demand for bran and shorts 
good, but apprehension about possible lid 
keeps price from advancing more than frac- 
tionally; supply adequate; bran $29.75@30, 
gray shorts $31.75@32. 

Oklahoma City: Fair; prices unchanged; 
basis burlap bags, carload shipments, del. 
Okla. pts: bran $1.55@1.60 per bag of 100 
Ibs, mill run $1.60@1.65, shorts $1.65@1.70. 

Omaha: Bookings moderate and equal to 
production; better demand from jobbers and 
mixers; std, bran $29.25, pure bran $29.50@ 
29.75, brown shorts $30.50, gray shorts $31 
@ 31.50, flour midds. $31@31.50, red dog $34. 

Denver: Moderate; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; bran, std. red $29 ton, red mill run 
$30, white $31; shorts, gray $32, brown $33; 
red dog, $34. 

Wichita: 


production 


Good; supply limited; 
changed to slightly higher; bran 
mill run $30@31, shorts $31@ 382. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; 
secant; bran $29.25, mill run $30.25, 
shorts $31.25 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend higher; supply and 
demand about evenly matched; basis Kansas 
City: std. bran $29.50@30, gray shorts $31.50 
@ 32. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend about steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $31.60@ 32.40, gray 
shorts $35.60@36, white shorts $39@40, car 
lots, del. TCP or Galveston domestic, 


prices un- 
$29@30, 


supply 
gray 


Chicago: Moderate; trend firmer; supply 
moderate; spring and hard winter bran 
$32.25, std. midds. $32.50, flour midds, $33, 


red dog $33@ 33.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $32@32.25, pure bran 
$32.25@32.50, gray shorts $34@34 25, brown 
shorts $33.50@33.75, red dog $35.50. 

Toledo: Fairly strong, holding at 
of week ago or slightly higher; soft 
wheat bran $33, mixed feed $33.50 
midds. $34, std. $33; Toledo second 
none to offer. 

Cincinnati: 


levels 
winter 
flour 
clear, 


with the trend 
higher and supplies, while somewhat re- 
stricted, are 1irly adequate; bran $35.50, 
red dog $37.25, gray shorts $36.50, brown 


Demand good, 





Buffalo: New ceiling on fats and oils; 
less liberal offerings; both have created 
better demand and given stronger undertone 
to prices; trend firmer; supply light; bran 
$34, std. midds. $33.50, flour midds. $34, 
second clears $3y, red dog $34, heavy mixed 
feeds $34. 

New York: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; bran $38, std. midds, $38, flour midds. 
$38.50, red dog $38.50. 


Boston: Demand unusually quiet and sell- 
ers not pressing too hard for business. The 
market remains steady and there is no in- 
clination to take on anything more than 
near-by needs at prevailing prices. Offerings 
plentiful, both East and West, with quota- 
tions at the same level. Little or no ac- 
tivity from Canadian sources, Spring and 
winter bran $39@40, std. midds. $38@38.50, 
flour midds. $39@39.50, red dog $38.50. 

Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply 
ample; std. bran $34.75, pure soft winter 
bran $35, std. midds. $34.25, flour midds. 
$34.25, red dog $34.50. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firmer; sup- 
ply light; bran, std. $38@38.50, pure spring 
$38.50@39, hard winter $38.50@39, soft win- 
ter nominal; midds., std. $37.50@38, flour 
$37.50@38, red dog $37.50@38. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher and firm; 
supply ample; spring bran $36.90, red dog 
$33.65. } 

Atlanta: Some improvement in calls for 
bran, but poor for others; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; holidays and inventories still 
holding down demand as well as fairly good 
supplies of homegrown corn and roughages; 





bran $37.50@38.50, gray shorts $38.75@ 39.50, 
std. midds. $39@39.50, rye midds. $35.75@ 
36.50, red dog $42@44. 

Nashville: Interest rather light; 
only absolute requirements; 
moderate; prices about steady; bran $33.50 
@ 34.50, std. midds. $34.560@35.50, gray shorts 
$35.50 @ 36.50. 

Seattle: Good; 
$34.50@35.50. 


buying 
stocks on hand 


trend steady; supply fair; 


Portland: Std. mill run $36, bran $37, 
shorts $38, midds. $41, 
Ogden: Business a little dull, specifica- 


tions slowing down; spurt in consumer buying 
due to war but considerable waiting on in- 
ventories, etc; outlook favorable, undertone 
good. To Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran 
and mill run $32.50, blended $32.50, white 
$33, midds, $37, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run $37.50, 
blended $37.50, white $38, midds. $42 ton. 
California prices: red bran and mill run 
$39.50, blended $39.50, white $40, midds. 
$44, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. Millfeed 
prices for San Francisco shipments quoted 
50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Market shows some 
strength, with offerings light and demand 
improved; Kansas bran $39.50@40; Utah- 
Idaho: red mill run $39@39.50, blended 
$39.50@40, white $39.50@40; Oregon- -Wash- 
ington: red mill run $39@39.50, std. $39.50 
@40, white $39.50@40, white bran $41.50@ 
42, midds. $43.50@44, shorts $42@42.50; 
Montana: bran and mill run $39.50@40; Cali- 
fornia: blended mill run $39.50@40, white 
$39.50@40. 

Los Angeles: Fair; 
limited; Kansas bran $39, 
local mill run $38.50. 

Toronto-Montreal; 
ferings light; 
tage of regulations permitting exporting of 
spring wheat millfeed, which 
flour exports. 
millfeed resulting from grindings for export 


is permitted and quantity is subject to fort- 
nightly adjustment. Some Ontario winter 
wheat millfeed is also finding its way into 
U. S. markets. Freight subsidy of $4.50 ton 
must be deducted from following prices to 
arrive at the domestic level. Bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags 
includ:d, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Eastern demand continues good, 
but interest in western Canada negligible; 
supplies from western plants moving freely 
to eastern provinces for feeding needs; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta., bran 
$26.50, shorts $27.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady, with prices un- 
changed under government control. There 
is still no interest displayed in feed flour 
which does not come under the provision of 
the feed freight assistance act and is there- 
fore far out of line with other feedstuffs. 
Domestic demand good and speeded up very 
considerably during past few weeks. Deal- 
ers estimate sales now up about 25%. Stocks 
not long but ample, with dealers having no 
difficulty in getting supplies, although mills 
are not making forward offerings; bran 
$30.80, shorts $31.80, midds. $34.80. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Gen oe aoe ov 
6 








Baltimore ..... 1,29 
Boston ....+++- 2,276 ee 
Buffalo ........ 5,733 ee 115 ee 
Afloat ....... 2,959 ee ee $42 
trend steady; supply New York .... 4,854 .. Wl .. 
local midds. $42, ania ee as Cas ae Ss 
Philadelphia .. 592 3 ee ee oe 
Demand excellent; of- Milwaukee— 
many mills now taking advan- ARORE coccvcs 126 «6865 
is based on Totals ....... 20,137 3 126 468 865 
Only a percentage of the Dec. 27, 1941...20,388 3 126 468 865 
Jan, 4, 1941....38,466 1 6576 2,593 305 
> 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
ee, BE acces 122 123% 126% 127% 121 121% eeee sees 114% 115% 
SOM, 3. ccvece Holiday 
Be Ee cgae ks 123% 124% 128% 129% 122% 122% 115% 116% 
SGM: 3 scree 124% 126 129% 130% 123% 124 116% 117% 
Bee Seas 124% 125% 128% 129% 123% 123% cae Cia ate 116% 117% 
Be: D nkcu%s 124% 126% 129% 130% 123% 124% i ann ete 117 118 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
ee vik eS aa tose 101% = ..ae. 17% 78% ates Be 
es SD setecs Holiday 
SO. 3 secece 101% 17% 79% . 
Oe © t6aase 102 ° 78% 9% cows jaon sone — 
SS eee er ‘ 78% 79% ewan case atest ee 
Sak: OD ws cusx ° e 78% 80 eee cove “* waee 
¢ —CORN a OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
ae Gre 76% eede 83% 85% 79 80 55% 54% 52% 51% 
eee. ES seas Holiday 
Oe Be é uate 78% 85% 87 80% 81% 57% 55% 53% 52% 
GOR, BS aeveese 78 85% 87% 80% 82 57% 56% 53% 53% 
ae, |] aecsee 78% 85% 87% 80% 82 57% 56% 53% 53 
> el eee 78% 85% 87% 80% 82% 58 57 54% 53% 
r RYE FLAXSEED———,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
co Se: eer 72% 76% 69% eee 204% 206 204% eeee 61% 63% 
SOM. BD ceccne Holiday: 
Gets BS sesuen 76% 7 72% 73% 208 209% 208% Sens 62% 64% 
. Peer 77% 79% 73% 74% 210% 212 210% voce 63 65 
SOM OD cviccns 78% 80% 74 75% 206% 208% 206% eee 63 65 
SOR, © .ccacs 78% 81% 74% 76 207 208% 207 63% 65% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Cnicam tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Destne BM 2066s since es $. @ 32.25 $31.50@. -@ Bo ceccass, Gesccteeee 
Hard winter bran ....... .@32. 25 ae, ee 29. ts@ 30. ‘00 32.00@32.25 eS Beye 
Standard middlings* --+-@32.50 31.50@.. 33.50@ 33.75 -@33.50 
Flour middlingst ........ -@33.00 32.00@.... 31. re@33 v0 34.00@ 34.25 --@34.00 
ROG GOB .ccccccccccccece 33. 00@ 33.50 32.50@.... -@. «+» @35.50 - @34.00 

woe ot Philadelphia "Bosto Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ..........e6. $. -@34.75 $38.00@38.50 $39. 00@ 40. O68. Bi. cBicss Pr 
Hard winter bran ....... 38.50@ 39.00 bee se @Decce o00 ge asce 
Soft winter bran ......... : @35.00 o © 00@ 40. ‘00 --@35.50 33.50@34.50 
Standard middlings* +» @34.25 37. soe 38.00 38. 00 @ 38.50 --@35.75 34.50@35.50 
Flour middlingst ........ -@34.25 37.50@38.00 39. “ae 50 --@36 50 35. —" - 
MOR GOB cc cervesoccccove -@34.50 37.50@38.00 - @38.50 - - @ 37.25 @. 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........ $....@29.00 ms --@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... ~-@28.00 --@29.00 sooo 


*Brown shorts. 


+tGray shorts. 


{Fort William baste, 


‘tTuesday prices. 








OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal have sold slowly over holiday season; 
buyers well supplied; price steady. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 3: rolled oats $3.25 per 80-lb bag, 
delivered, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal, 

Winnipeg: Demand good; sales about av- 
erage for this season; no new export busi- 
ness. Supplies generally light and mills 
continue to find it difficult to obtain round 
lots of certain grades of oats. Quotations, 
Jan. 3: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 5 at $370 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.20 per case; 48-oz pac kages $2.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 1, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 


























minals ....... 99,278 588 2,689 4,555 
Private terminals 1 ee 46 8 
Winter storage— 

BORE es cuscce 1,726 
WH. seiécnecnd 101,005 588 2,735 4,563 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 18,134 116 58 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 

.. ..... Serre 18,078 47 14 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
WeeeOGee. cececowss 1,026 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

, Ae 142,066 588 2,898 4,635 
Year ago ....... 112,162 1,126 2,165 1,402 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,769 46 142 84 
Pacific seaboard. . 22 a 11 3 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS cccccess 30 cm 3 4 
cere ree 3,821 46 156 92 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Port Arthur— 

PRM nccvtocces 229 49 196 191 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VECOFS sccccces ee oe 1 o* 
Pacific seaboard. . 30 és ns 2 
WetRIS cccccees 259 49 197 193 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Jan,. 1, 1942 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .121,861 1,233 10,749 14,612 
Pacific seaboard.. 1,485 " 170 76 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eee 308 91 39 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Jan. 1, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..102,360 1,313 10,470 11,199 
Pacific seaboard.. 882 o« 76 38 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


vators 2,182 1 41 24 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Jan. 5, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


January ... 5,125 2,750 300 2,200 200 

February re 325 1,300 300 4,500 100 

March 7,850 6,700 300 4,300 200 

P,P 1,900 2,500 200 1,700 300 

BRAG seccccs 1,500 1,900 100 3,400 

TUMO ceoecs 600 tie 700 100 
Totals -21,300 15,150 1,200 16,800 900 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 3, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— —Shipments— 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... oés wae 3,260 8,775 
Kansas City .. 1,950 3,275 5,950 4,525 
Philadelphia .. 260 260 eos eee 
Milwaukee .... 60 2,180 2,200 
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Dakota and Montana hard spring 
wheat plus our own full laboratory 
control and modern air condi- 
tioned mill assures bakers of uni- 
form and dependable quality. 


Manufactured by 


Rapid River Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 =a 














Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








mK g x INE 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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WRAPPING AND PACKAGING 
COSTS ADVANCE RAPIDLY, 
ARBA SURVEY REVEALS 


Wrapping and packaging costs have 
advanced from a low of 9% on wax 
tissue paper to a high of 162% on cot- 
ton twine, according to a study of the 
retail baker’s costs made by the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, the 
results of which are published in Bulletin 
No. 89. The report supplements earlier 
cost studies contained in bulletins No. 
87 and No. 88. 

In order to obtain a cross section of 
the practices retail bakers employ, Sec- 
retary Frank G. Jungewaelter and his 
assistant made purchases of all types of 
baked foods in nine different bakeries. 
The calculations were made on the basis 
of costs prevailing Jan. 10, 1941, and Dec. 
10, 1941, for the comparisons. The per- 
centages of the increases vary consider- 
ably. 

Of particular interest to retail bakers 
is the manner in which these increases 
in wrapping materials have been broken 
down into specific costs per sale. For 
instance, in one bakery it was shown 
that the increase in packing a 9-inch 
pie was 29%; in another bakery the cost 
of packaging an 8-inch layer cake in- 
creased 26%. The highest increase was 
82% for packaging a 1-lb loaf of un- 
sliced rye bread. It cost another bakery 
32% more to package a 1-lb loaf of 
sliced white pan bread on Dec. 10 than 
it did on Jan. 10, 1941. 

Nonmembers may obtain copies of this 
factual Bulletin No. 89 at 20c each from 
the offices of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. All three of the cost bulletins 
can be secured for 60c. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD TRADES HIGH SCHOOL 
OFFERS NEW BAKING COURSE 
The Food Trades Vocational High 
School, New York, is initiating a new 
series of specialized courses in baking 
to prepare students and bakers for civil 
service opportunities. The courses to 
be offered include decorating, cakes and 
cookies, pies and pastries, bread and rolls. 
Classes will begin on Jan. 19, from 8 
to 10 p.m. The enrollment will be lim- 
ited and early registrations are advised. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





JAMESTOWN BAKERS MEET 

The Jamestown Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation held its December meeting in 
Hotel Samuels, Jamestown, N. Y., with 
more than 60 bakers and allied men from 
Jamestown, Buffalo, Olean, Erie and 
other near-by cities attending. Presi- 
dent Roos Davis presided. Mark Penick, 
of Philadelphia, was the guest speaker. 
He talked on controlling fruit cake costs, 
emphasizing the moisture retaining pos- 
sibilities of fruit cake. A social hour 
followed the dinner meeting. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NAMED CHICAGO MANAGER 
Read Machinery Co., Inc., York, Pa., 
announces the appointment of E. A. 
Carney as manager of the Chicago, IIL, 
sales, service and maintenance office at 
American Fore Building, 844 Rush 
Street. Mr. Carney has been located at 
the Chicago office since April, 1941. Pre- 
viously he spent some time at the home 
office and factory in York, working in 

engineering production and sales. 









































Uilit 


néens 











Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
for 


EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 
(/ , 


x * 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 


“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


Factories Conveniently Located 










_ - OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown,{Mass. 























Jonres-HerreLsATER ConstTRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missourt 















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 















| LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, Nn. y. 











FEEDSTUFFS Published Weekly 


ENQUIRE SPECIAL RATE 













TQ NORTHWESTERN MILLER Subscribers 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head 
Office— 


Toronto, 


Ontario 











TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





Robin | bd Hood 


OU 
a 
f 
7 


From the Wheatfields 


_,0f Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - wipes Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices e Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


es: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orvental Expo 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


a i 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 





RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
4 & 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 




















CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wiewnwneteeerEeGcgee@ Vr AWN COUWVY ER 
Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manstoctuvers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
_Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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PURITY = anowatarriors BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
i) Peer 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 








<==" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF ee 


> suave 4 ~ JUTE J 
wre BAGS corron 
- BAGS | BAGS 




















COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
I 5B. Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 5 1 
7 Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC = 





— 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Exo 


ecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour CA 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 

















Grito attra: “Weumaee” ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA | i EnPOT OFFICES: “GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA” 
MONTREAL SINCE 187 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY. Ltd. VANeDUvER OWNERS, AND, OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
t ORS - CAPACITY 1240, 
9 


CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 


TT se 


AES RICHARDSON £ SONS 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


Do tacaeen 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods a Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





came — 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 

















CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL CANADA 
ai ta Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 

“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















Net 


ee eo 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR yw SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 











x} x! 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK yy 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











Syduey ‘) gen ee 


Commission Broker for Millers 


of Quality Flours 


NEW YORK 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Coming Events 


Jan. 11-13.—Pennsylvania Bakers Associa- 
tion, winter convention at William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh; secretary, Harold BE. Sny- 
der, 5700 North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 18-21.—Ohio Bakers Association, an- 
nual convention at Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus; secretary, Frank E. Noyes, 829 
West Broad Street, Columbus. 

Jan, 19-20.—Wholesale Cake Conference of 
American Bakers Association, meeting at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 

Jan. 25-27.—Potomac State Bakers Asso- 
ciation, 25th anniversary convention at Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; secretary, 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore. 

March 9-12.—American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, 19th annual meeting at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Avenue, 
Chicago, 

April 7-8.—Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
annual convention at Bloomington, secretary, 
Wilmoth C. Mack, 112 West Randolph St., 
Chicago. 

April 14-16.—Pacific Northwest Bakers’ 
Conference, at Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon; secretary, Roger Williams, 3334 N.E. 
39th Avenue, Portland. 

April 19-21 (tentative dates).—The Bread 
Basket States convention at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo; Victor Wendelin, president, 
Nebraska Master Bakers Association, 1430 
South Street, Lincoln, Neb. 

May 13-14.—Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota, annual convention at St. Paul, Minn; 
secretary, J. M. Long, 1310 Eighth Street 
8.E., Minneapolis. 

May 17-19.—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, convention 
at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y; secretary, 
Percy Stelle, Produce Exchange, New York, 
N. Y 


May 18-22.—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, 
Harry Obermeyer, Campbell-Taggart Bak- 
eries, 4050 Penn Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

June 13-16.—New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, summer convention at Poland Springs 
Hotel, Poland Springs, Maine; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter Street, Boston. 








| TRADEMARKS 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

THIRON; Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; bread. Use claimed since 
May 15, 1941. 

PEPWICH; MacLeod Laboratories, Pal- 
myra, N. J; sandwiches, waffle sandwiches 
and pies. Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1940. 

MEADOW-KIST; Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis; bread. Use claimed 
since May 20, 1940. 

STAFF; James A. Hayes, Yonkers, N. Y; 
bread. Use claimed since 1938. 

WEALTH-O-WHEAT; Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, Cal; bread. 
Use claimed since Aug. 11, 1941. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MAINE BAKERS ACT TO CUT 
BREAD DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
The Maine Bakers Association met 
Dec. 17 for luncheon at the Columbia 
Hotel, in Portland, for their monthly 
meeting. A record attendance, the larg- 
est since NRA times, turned out to 
consider their responsibilties in the war 
effort. Richard Cushman, Cushman Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, reported on the OPM 
meeting in Washington to which many 
bakers were recently called. In a sum- 
mary of current trade practices and 
market conditions, Walter F. Willey, 
Harris Baking Co., Waterville, presi- 
dent of the association, reported that 
bakers operating in Bangor and Aroos- 
took County markets were not going to 
take back stale bread nor supply bread 
racks to grocers. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BUFFALO BAKERS NAME OFFICERS 

Henning Mortenson was elected presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation at the annual election in Mac- 
Doel’s Restaurant He succeeds Law- 
rence H. Miller, who served as president 
for three consecutive years. Other offi- 
cers elected were: vice president, George 
Cavanaugh; secretary, William Steller, 
and treasurer, William Hilger. Three 
directors were elected: Francis McGuire, 
Cyrus Faber and Charles Speidel. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS: 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 




























Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


nooetSition Bout facta Promptly ieee EXPORTERS 
Meunchem Venetin, Golan. Lethbridge, COATSWORTH & COOPER 
Edmenton, Kegina, Montreal TORONTO CANADA 


Cable Address: ““CoaTsPER” 











Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Hoard of Trade 























Mu at SasKATOON, SaskK., CANADA 
am 


Sates OFrrFIce 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘““ForTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 





















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















ArcHer-DaniELs-Mipianp Company 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


Cuicaco & ILLINnois MipLanp Rattway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s on 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




















HE WASN'T GUILTY 

It was one of mother’s busiest days. 
Her small son, who had been playing 
outside, came in with his pants torn. 
His mother helped him change to an- 
other pair, but in an hour or so he was 
back, his pants torn again. 

“You go right upstairs, remove your 
pants, and mend them yourself,” his 
mother ordered. 

Some time later she thought of him, 
and went upstairs to see how he was 
getting on. The torn pants were lying 
on a chair, but there was no sign of 
Johnnie. Returning downstairs she no- 
ticed that the door to the cellar, usually 
closed, was open, and she called down, 
loudly and sternly, “Are you running 
around down there without any pants 
on?” 

A deep voice answered, “No, madam, 
I’m reading the gas meter.” 

¥ ¥ 
BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Private—I have a pain in my abdo- 
men, doctor. 
officers 
have abdomens, sergeants have stomachs, 


Army Doctor—Young man, 
you just have a bellyache. 
¥ ¥ 
TEN-WORD FISH STORY 

Fish, wish, bait, wait, bite, flight, roam, 

home, buy, lie. 
Y ¥ 
HE BOUGHT IT 

The clothier was trying to sell Hiram 
a new suit, and he raved about the gar- 
ment, its texture, its stylishness and its 
fit. Hiram decided to try it on. 

“I’m telling you,’ he said, “that even 
your best friend won’t recognize you in 
that suit. Just take a walk out to the 
natural light for a minute, get the feel 
of the garment while admiring its beau- 
tiful color.” 

Hiram went out and returned a mo- 
ment later. The clothier rushed up to 
him with a happy smile. 

“Good morning, stranger,” he ex- 
claimed, “what can I do for you?” 


¥ ¥ 
PORTABLE 


A census enumerator approached a 
lounging Negro dandy. He asked and 
learned the man’s name, age, place of 
residence; then inquired, “What’s your 
business?” 

The answer came superciliously, “I 
owns a hand laundry, I does.” 

“Where is it located?” 

“Dar she comes now!” 

¥ ¥ 
HOW TRUE 

“A city man crawled over a_ fence, 
only to find himself in a pasture with a 
vicious-looking bull. 

“Hey, there,” he called to the farmer, 
“is this bull safe?” 

“He sure is,” answered the farmer. 
“A durn sight safer than you are.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








bag of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 






















KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 






NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 















E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
























L.C. SPINDLER 





QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—2, St. Mary Axe, E, C. 3 


Also at BRISTOL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 





M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEaAcH,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“CovENTRY,” London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
GLASGOW 


81 Hope Street 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW LAW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM R. LAw 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarins,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H F. Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM 


Importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kindsof FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Cabis Address: ‘‘Ostzck,’’ Amsterdam. All codes used 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory. 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: '"GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'DiPLoma,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”” Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 


Cable Address: 
Riverside 


“VIGILANT” 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie Maatschappij 
“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoGLasz”’ 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JoHNNY” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERALE BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Gerdes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


HUBERT J. HORAN 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 














F L oO U Ee FLOUR FOREIGN F LOUR DOMESTIC OMAHA, NEB. 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. New York cus ph o Francisco 
Low Grades a4 Second Clears BREY & SHARPLESS Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ep ma 
Your Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee toy 


The New Century Company 


3940 So. UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 











WANT ADS 
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88 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla, ..ccccccccccccccvccceeeves 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
PCB, MAN, ..ceccsccvcscevsvcsssecsees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), ‘Lta., ae- 
fast, Irelamd ...secceceeccevereece ° 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla@........++.+ 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........- 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..sseeeececscsccsecseseeee 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., "Chi- 
cago, Ill. .. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Yu coccccccceee ‘ 
Ames Harris Neville Co. Portland, "Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 44, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ...... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


eeeeee 


eee eeeeeeee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc, ....- 
Bernheimer, Harry N. - * Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.....+++++++ 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y.....- 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


eeeeeee 


TEPER EUEEEO CeCe eee eee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ..... eccccccccces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., * Montreal, To- 
TONTO seceecececes . cocce 
Canadian-Bemis Bag ‘Co. ep “‘Lta., - *‘Winni- 
peg, VAMNCOUVEr ..eceeseeeereees 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, ° 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. eovcccccccecce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; st. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; _aee- 
ville, N, C; Portland, Oregon....... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ......- 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......++++ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York.......- 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon «+s. . eecces 
Colorado Milling & levator Co., Denver, 
Colo, e 
Columbia Chemical Division, ‘New York, 


eeeeeeee . . eeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill.. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.. oe0 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .. 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., 
Scotland .. 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.........-. 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee ee eee eee eee eeee 


Lta, ” “Glasgow, 


eee e eee eee ereeeeeeeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, eccccece 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn..........++++ 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.........+- 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York....... ecece 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TOM, ccccccccccccccscccccsccsheqeces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Ine. Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Lta., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Yorke, N. Ye ccccccccccccccccsccccccce 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. ... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 


New Ulm, 


eee meee eee eeeeeeeeeereee 


Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ....-.+++0% eoccccces 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. cecccccccccccccccecccssees 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D.....+++:+ 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COC, MINN, ..ccsccccrccceccsececseses 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y¥....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y..ccccccccccccccece 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
CIEY, MO. ccccccccsccccccccccccccccece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Eames Clty, BW. Be cesccvcceecnecescvs 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
FOR], QUO. coccccccccccscccccccesccces 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


(; Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont, eocccccccccccce 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Coty, BE. wccecece 


eee eee ee eeenee 
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General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...-Cover 4,49 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Which pattern provides 
the most intimate contact? 





Your choice is confirmed 


by the action of NOVADELOX 


No matter how you rearrange the pattern 
shown on the left, you cannot bring all the 
white. circles into contact with the red one — or 
secure the same intimate contact between the 
two that’s possible with the smaller red circles 
shown on the right. 

This illustration brings out an important 
advantage of the finer particle size of Nova- 
delox. When incorpor- 


ated in your flour, an 





equal volume of Nova- 





delox has many more 





“points of contact” with 


individual flour particles. And because whiten- 
ing action is only effective at or near the con- 
tact surfaces, this means faster, more efficient 
results. With Novadelox, you can be sure that 
bleaching action is complete within 24 hours. 
Novadelox is scientifically compounded to as- 
sure thorough and uniform dispersion. It will 
give your flour a color and brilliance that is 
a delight to the buyer’s eye, allow you greater 
latitude in blending wheats, and save on proc- 
essing and storage time. ... For more facts on 
Novadelox, write for free booklet “Bleach by 
the Clock, Not by the Calendar.” NA-73 





FOR DOUBLE SALES APPEAL 


jnericas Mo 
Sioeethea 


GIVES SELL-LURE TO 


Sweetheart 


SY os 
hw ~X 


for your Greatest-Ever Valentine’s Day Promotion 


@ Here it comes—the 1942 Sweetheart Cake Valentine’s Day 
promotion... AVD Dorothy Lamour! 
What a combination! 
You know about Lamour. She’s the Paramount star cur- 
DOROTHY LAMOUR : rently featured in “The Fleet’s In.” Army and Navy favorite 
STARRED IN . i —truly America’s No. 1 Sweetheart! A knockout with sales 
“THE FLEETS IN” & =< , : appeal galore! And Sweetheart Cake spells S-A-L-E-S 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE oo a P-U-N-C-H, too! Put these two together—well, those extra 
Ra” we | a profits will jump so fast you may have a hard time to keep 
| track of ’em! 
GET THESE SALES-BUILDING MERCHANDISING This eetoens eras orn . a og 
‘ A campaign with the perfect heart-shaped cake that last 
Aen con Ven Somes Sines Sinan year iaake talery sates vocal all over the nation, PLUS 
the sure fire customer-winning wallop of glamorous Dorothy 
Lamour. All to make Valentine’s Day one of your year’s best 
SELL-days. 
Here’s why: tender, mouth-watering 
CF Sweetheart Cake is packed with eye appeal. 
SOFTASILK Designed to sell on sight. Baked in inexpensive, 
easily-assembled, re-usable heart-shaped molds — 
the sensational new feature introduced in 
°41,brought back at bakers’ requests! 
Yes, Sweetheart Cake has everything you 
GOLD MEDAL need for bigger and better extra profits. 
SOFTASILK| Everything from start to a big finish. You'll 
cane Low. 6\ miss a great opportunity if you don’t make 
weer complete use of the Lamour-Sweetheart 
7 Cake promotion. Be sure to ask your 
The Sweetheart Cake . 


Formulais designed for General Mills man to show it to you, 
Softasilk Cake Flour. TODA? / 
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